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THIS BOOK was first published in 1931. In a revised edition^ pre¬ 
pared in wartime and published in 1946, only' a few changes were 
made. Some obvious errors were corrected; die first chapter was 
rewritten} and at the end of most chapters some notes wwe added 
for the benefit of students. 

There were still omi^ions which 1 wished to repair and themes 
which I might have developed. Thus, although I paid special 
attention to the plastic arts 1 did not bring out clearly enough the 
important part played by aesdietic feeling in the enrichment of 
Japanese life* Among Japanese of all classes an mstinctive aware¬ 
ness of beauty seems to compensate for a standard of material 
well-being which to Western judgment seems poor and bleak. 
Their habit of finding pleasure in common tbingSj their quick 
appreciadou of form and colour, their feditig for simple elegance, 
are gifts which may well be envied by us who depend so much for 
our pleasures upon quantity of possessions and complejcity of 
apparatus. Such happy condidonSp in which frugality is not the 
enemy of saddaciion, are perhaps the most distinctive feature in 
the cultural history of Japan. They are conditions likely to dis¬ 
appear, being incompatible ^rith modem industrial society; but 
it is worth while to mark and Icam a lesson in the art of liring, 
CTen if only from the past of a people among whom there once 
flourished a great refinement and virtuosity, coupled with superb 
accomplishment in the arts and crafts. 

Anodier shortcoming is perhaps more pardonablCp I tried to 
chart the main intellectual currents in Japanese hbtoryj but 1 fear 
1 did not succeed in showing the characteristic attitude of the 
Japanese low^ards moral and philosophical problems—their in¬ 
tuitive, emotional approach and their mistrust of logic and 
analysis. Yet perhaps I may be excused for this failurcj seeing that 
the quintessence of Japanese thought is to be found in Zen Buddh¬ 
ism or in other philosophical systems whose doctrines arc by defin¬ 
ition incommunicable by the written word and can be made clear 
only by some inner illumination. This is a state of thinp which one 
cannot explain but can only record, observing that it accounts for 
a number of religious and political beliefs that to the Western mind 
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may seem to have no rational foundation but are none the less 
genuine sources of behaviour. 

But to deal fully with these and other neglected topics would 
have impeded the flow of a narrative already none too brtsfc^ or it 
would have called for a complete rewridng of the book. This I 
could not face: and so I decided to make only a few minor changes. 
The work as it appears m this edition remains substantially as it 
was when first written more than twenty years ago. 

A thoughtful reviewer of the first edition suggested that in my 
treatment of Japanese history, by omitting such episodes as the 
feudal wars of the twelfth century 1 neglected those romantic or 
dramatic elements which would have invested it with *^the colour 
and music of a pageant”. I have some sympathy with that point of 
view'^ since 1 have a taste for dynastic quarrels, political strife, 
treason, conspiracy* plots, batdes, murders and other public and 
private advcnlurcs and crimes. Though they went out of fashion 
some decades ago* I think they arc as much the proper stuff of 
history as economic discourse and description of cultural trends. 
But once you have said somctltlng about panache and pointed out 
the current methods of slaughtecj one feudal war seems very like 
another and romantic incidents begin to pall. Moreover, I do not, 
like my friendly critic, see history as a pageant, but rather as a 
motley' procession, with some bright banners but many dingy 
emblems, marching out of step and not very certain of its desdna^ 
don. 

Tt has been pointed out to me by several readers that they are 
left in the air by the last chapter, which comes to a sudden end 
without explaining the steps by which Japan emerged from seclu¬ 
sion and entered the modem world. This phase 1 have since 
treated in considerable detail in a recent volume (also in the 
Cresset Historical SeriB) entitled Tke tVeskm IV^rM and Japan^ 
which is in part an expansion and continuadon of the last hundred 
pages of the present work. 

For their assistance in preparing the revised edition for the 
press I am much indebted to my friends and colleagues at 
Columbia University, in particular to Mr. Harold G. Henderson; 
to Mr. R* Tsunoda; and to Mr* Eliot Sarasohn, who generously 
undertook to compile the index. 


NOTE ON PERIODS IN JAPANESE HiSTORY \U 

1 shoiiJd like to repeat here the thanls which 1 expressed in the 
Preface of the first edition to the late Professor C. ScUgman^ r.R.s., 
whose death, in 1940, wm a sore loss to learning and to friendship. 

G. B. S- 

Ciflumbia Uni^sity 

JVifEw TarJt, ^p52 


NOTE ON PERIODS IN JAPANESE HISTORY 


Tse periods usually distinguished by historians of ^te fairly 

well marked and correspond well enough to phases in political and cul¬ 
tural development. They are of course arbitrary divisions, but most 
Japanese schc^n agree with them and they can be dtdended on 
grounds of coavenicnce. 

As to periods of Art History^ there is less uiuformity among spcclaUstSi. 
and in this book I have therefore confined myself to a very general 
treatment of the prepress of the arts during each political peri^. But 
1 take this opportunity of recommending the following deification^ 
which has b«n adopted by the Art Research Institute of Tokyo and 
other authorities. 
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PART ONE-EARLY HISTORY 

Chapter I— THE OR [GINS 

The origins of the Japa.dc$e arc stiJl in dispute^ but a priori 
reasoning in the light of knovvn facts of geography and history 
leads to the conclusion that the Japanese race is a compound of 
elements drawn in prdiistoric times from dilTerent parts of the 
Asiatic mainland. The order in vvhich these elements arrived and 
the proportions in wliich they arc mixed cannot be definitely 
stated, but it seems probable from the posidon of the Japanese 
archipelago, lying in a curve across the coast of north-eastern 
Asia, and almost touclung it at two points, that there is a strong if 
not a predominant northern strain, and that shores adjacent to 
the mainland were peopled in neolithic dmes by Mongol tribes 
arriving through Korea. At the same time there are reasons 
for supposing that some features of early Japanese chilisation, 
notably the wet method of rice culture, originated in South 
China; and there is notliing improbable in the belief that the 
Japanese race includes elements from that region. As to the Ainu, 
a people who now inhabit the northern island of Japan (the 
Hokkaido), philological and other evidence shows that they were 
at one time spread over the whole archipelago. There is some 
disagreement about their origins, but modem anthropologists 
regard them as of early Caucastc stock. 

The areharological evidence so far collected, while furnishing 
a picture of prehistoric culture in Japan, docs not throw any 
fiircct light on the problem of racial origins, but it is worth 
reviewing briefly because it gives colour to certain plausible 
conjectures as to the peopling of the Japanese islands. 

No traces of a palteotiLhic culture have yet been found in 
Japan, but two main types of neolithic culture arc distinguished. 
One is known as the Jomon (**ropc-^patterii*^^) tj^c^ because the 
pottery which chaTacleriscs it was made by coiling or has a coil as 
conventional decoration. Ttic other is known as the Yayoi type, 
because of certain characteristic pottery first fotitid in a neolithic 
site at a place of that name* 

Both types are found in neolithic sites all over Japan^ but Jomon 
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pottery is more rrequent m the North and East, where Yayoi 
pottery b relatively scarce. Where they occur together* Jomon 
pottery is generally below Yayoi pottery and is therefore thought 
to be older. Technically it is inferior to Yayoi pottery and yet it is 
artisdcaliy more advanced, showing much greater freedom of 
d(^ign and variety of shape. Abo the stone artifacts which occur 
with Jomon pottery are on the whole more advanced than those 




no. 1. Pkimi indied 
neolithic potteiy found in Japan. 
RtpresenU a man in 

a boain 


nOn a. Picture incistd m Tajm 
n^tiihie potie^ found in J'amato^ 
Rifoisents deer. 


whinb occur with Yayoi pottery. From these and other data it is 
inferred that the neolithic culture represented by Jomon pottery, 
after a long development in isolation, was gradually displaced by 
the later (Yayoi) culture in Southern and Western Japan and 
reached its zenith in the North and East. The Yayoi culture cm 
the other hand was, perhaps already by the time when the two 
cultures came into contact, dccUning as a ncoiithic culture and 
about to pass into a metal phase, as is shown by the occurrence in 
many sites of bronze articles associated with Yayoi pottery. 
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The archaeological evidence cited above bears only upon the 
nature of prehistoric culture in Japan. It does not tdl us where 



RO. 3 

its component dements originated and still less does it tdl us 
whence the people came who inhabited Japan tn neolithic times. 
But it is improbable that the neolithic culture of an island coumtry 
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should be an autoclidionous growth, and therefore it may be 
assumed that both the early (Jdmon} and the late (Vayoi) neo¬ 
lithic cultures tvere of continental origCn. The Jomon culture 
extends to the Luchu Islands but not to Formosa, which belongs to 
a separate group of neolithic cultures including South China and 
Jndo-China. It is thus reasonable to conjecture that the Jomon 
culture Is of northern origitij and if that is so, we might expect 
to find somewhere on the northern Asiadc continent neolithic 
remains shotring a resemblance to those of the neolithic period in 
Japan. Such a resemblance is in fact exlubkcd by certain rudi¬ 
mentary neolithic pottery discovered in Korea; but it Is a resem¬ 
blance to early pottery of the Yayoi rather than the Jomon type 
and it cannot therefore be said at present that pottery or other 
artifacts throw any light upon the origin of the early neolithic 
culture of Japan. One can only argue by analogy that, if the 
Yayoi culture came (as it almost certainly did) from the northern 
Asiatic continent by way of Korea, it is on geographical grounds 
likely that the earlier Jomon culture was of similar provenance 
and possible that it followed the same route. 

The study of human remains found in neolithic sites in Japan, 
though it prorides no positive evidence, at least gives a hint as to 
the origins of the Jomon people, since it shows that iJicy were of 
the same physical type as the modern Ainu and of a diffcreni 
physical type from the V ayoi people. This opinion has, it is true, 
been attacked by reputable scholars; but even its opponents seem 
to be prepared to recognise the existence of what they style an 
Ainoid people, who spread the Jomon culture over Japan before 
the arrival of a different people or peoples bringing culture of the 
Yayoi type. We may conjecture therefore that the substratum of 
the populadon of Japan in the Neolithic Age was formed by a race 
sprung from those early Caucask people who spread over northern 
Europe and Asia from homelands which are not so far deter¬ 
mined. Tlieir survivors in the modem world arc the Ainu of die 
Hokkaido and Sakhalin and, in much diluted form, people like 
the Gilyaks in eastern Siberia. 

The neolithic culture which they developed in Japan reached, 
as we have seen, a very high level. Some Japanese scholars assert 
that it was one of the most advanced neolithic cultures in the 
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world, m point of &kil] in the manufacture of weapons and tools 
and originality in the design and ornament of poucry. This view 
i$ in part confirmed by one European authority (Dr. N. G. 
MutirOj in Pnhistarii Japan)^ who says of the early pottery that 
“it roams into lavish coneepdons of form and decoration probably 
unsurpassed in any place or dme/^ He adds the opinion dial 



Fio, 4. Naniwa 
Jigurt]^ Thiorigiiud hci a 
cinmibiir paiUm wt face 
aitd niik. 




ld0^5. Htads ^/fiamim^jhwing 
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artistic talent of later Japan was rooted in the prehistoric past7' 
This early culture, in order to reach such a degree of perfccdon, 
must have gone through a very long de\'elopment in Japan, and 
it is possible that during its course more than one wave of migra^ 
tion came from the mainland, whether from the Korean peninsula 
or from the regions now knov™ as the Maritime Province of 
Siberia and Kamchatka. Indeed the possibility of movements in 
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the m'crse direction should not be excluded. But all this is con¬ 
jecture about a verjr misty past, and it is not until we approach 
the Christian era that we find more dependable evidence of 
relationship with the mainland of Asia. 

When wc come to inquire into the origins of the later (Yayoi) 
neolithic culture cd" Japan, ample if not conclusive evidence is 
furnished by the results of archawlogical research in Korea, where 
several types of neolithic remains occur, marking fairly well 



differentiated cultural phases for each of which a corresponding 
Yayoi type can be distinguished in Japan. A detailed study of this 
question would be out of place here, and we may content our¬ 
selves with noticing that the evidence points to an early neolithic 
culture common to Matichnria, Korea and the Maritime Pro¬ 
vince, which had Its counterpart in Japan in the earliest ftirms of 
Yayoi culture, Korea was thereafter, it seems, subjected to succes¬ 
sive new cultural influences from outside, and these influences 
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were in turn transmitted-^no doubt by the agency of imimgraiats 
from Korea—to Japan, where, 3s the teclmical improvemeixt in 
some Yayoi artifacts testifies, they raised the general cultural 
level and enabled the Yayoi people to displace or absorb the 
Jomon people. 

The various phases of culture exhibited by neolithic remains 
in Korea arc characterised by three types of pottery which 
are thought by some Japanese scholars to correspond with 
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RcoUthic pottery found respectively m; Siberia, Northern Russia, 
Finland and Sweden; Western China, Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia; and Southern China* Xt should be noted, however, 
that this view, though it raises presumptions as to the origin 
of the later phases of ncolithtc culture in Japan, does not by itself 
justify any dogma as to the origins of the Yayoi people. All 
that we can say is that probably the populatiofi of the Japanese 
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archipelago during the Stone Age included people of Mongol 
stock. There arc many feaiures of early Japanese culture as recon¬ 
structed from folk-lore and other survivals which point to an 
affimly with Mongol peoples. Thus, for example, the earliest 
Japanese religion has much in common with the Shamanism prac- 



a. 



b. 
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tised in north-eastern Asia; primitiv^e Japanese weapons resemble 
the weapons of north-eastern Asia rather than those of the 
Oceanic islands; and the dominant Japanese physical type b 
Mongoloid in so far as it is broad-skulled, somewhat prognathic^ 
ytUpw-skinned and straight-haired, while the eyelid presents the 
characteristic **Mongol fold” and the so<alkd ‘‘Mongol sjjot” is 
general in Japanese babies. 
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As to the presence of other than northern elements in the 
population of Japan, there can be little doubt; but whence they 
came we do not know. as modem anthropologists say^ there is 
a proio-Malay constituent in the Mongol stock* then the Japanese 
may have derived a southern strain from this source^ There is 
little or noihing to support any of those hypotheses which assume 
direct mignitions to Japan from Indonesia^ Malaysia or Polynesia- 
It is much more likely that it was diffudon from a common centre 
on the Asiatic mainland which at the same time peopled the 
islands of the south and furnished the southern strain in the 
people and culture of Japan . A good deal of evidence has been 
collected, which tends to show that this centre was in southern 
China or Indo-China. But all this is in the realm of conjecture. 
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The archaeological-evidence proves only that there was a fairly 
uniform civilisation in Japan prior to the Christian era. The 
ethnical fusion which produced the Japanese race goes back to a 
remoter antiquity^ of which wc have no knowledge^ and the most 
that we can safely say is that the Japanese from the end of the 
Stone Age onw'ard c?thibit a blend of many ethnic features. The 
historian should resist the temptation of easy analogies, yet there 
is no harm in companng the situation of the British Isles, l^ing 
off the western edge of Europe, and the Japanese archipelago, 
strung out across the eastern shores of Asia. Behind each is a 
great and %"ariously peopled continent, beyond each is an immense 
stretch of ocean. Each was a pocket, in which immigrants driven 
by the pressure of hunger and fear* or perhaps by the plain desire 
for change, might asemble, and where, because they could not 
go farther, they must fuse or perish.' 



to JAt^AN 

The Stone Age in Japan is thought by most scholars to have 
persisted until about the beginning of the Christian era* Exact dates 
cannot ofeourse be given, but there is evidence to show that neolithic 
culture was coming to an end in the west of Japan during the 
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first century B*C., tlnough it persisted in Central Japan for two or 
three centuries longer, and in remote places in the extreme north 
had not entirely vanished by the end of the first millennium of the 







[] 

Christian The influence which brought the neolithic phase 
to an end was the influence of the metal culture of China j exercised 
first upon Korea and then by Korea upon Japan. 

The bronze culture of Ghinaj at its zenith under the Chou 
dynasty, is known to have spread to South Manchuria and along 
the coasts of Korea to the extreme south of the peninsula, m is 
proved by the appearance in neiiJiihic sites in those regions of 
coins (such as the metal tokens called '^knife money”) minted 
towards the end of the Chou or the beginning of the Ch'in dynasty 
—that is to say about 300 B*G, The bronze culture which first 
spread in Korea was probably not exclusively Chincscp for there 
is good evidence to relate a number of bronze articles found in 
Korea to objects of Scythian type. It is likely that the bronze 
culture of northern China contained Scydio^iberian elements, 
which were transmitted to Korea in the early phases of her bronze 
period. ThU point h of special interest because it helps to account 
for an important phenomenon in Far Eastern history—the 
prescrs'ation by Korean culture of a strong individual character 
despite the powerful influence and die propinquity of the 
advanced dvifisadon of Han China. It is largely because Korea 
was not merely a channel by whiidi Han civilisation w^as passed 
on to Japan s but a terrain in w hich cultural elements from various 
sources were combined before they were iransmiited, that from 
Its beginnings Japanese culture presents such a marked idiosyn¬ 
crasy. 

With the Han dynasty China entered upon the Iron Age, and 
it is dear that this new influence ako spread very soon to the same 
regions, since coins minted in China in the first decade of the 
Christian era have been found in ncoUthic sites in Southern 
Manchuria and Korea together with implements of bronze, iron 
and stone. So far no objects which can be ascribed to late Chou 
dmes have been found in Japan, but coins of the Eastern Han 
dynasty are not uncommon, and their presence shows what we 
should on geographical grounds expect, namely that Chinese 
bronze culture reached Japan by way of Korea after a delay of a 
few decades or perhaps a century. Certainly by the beginning 
of the Christian era Chinese bronze culture was begintung to 
influence Japan, but before it had displaced neolithic culture 
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in Japan it was overtaken by an iron culture; and there¬ 
fore it is genorally held that there was no true bronze age in 
Japan. 

Following or perhaps overlapping die age of the shell mounds^ 
which are the chief repositories of neolithic remains inJap^LUi 
comes the age of the sepulchral mounds. Tliofrc arc simple mounds 
covering stone or earthenware coflim^ but the characteristic 
tumulus of tliis period is a great pile over a sepulchral stone 
chamber. The tombs of the rulers^ which are called misofagi, are 
of almost stupendous dimensions, that of the emperor Nintoku 
(died about A.D, 400) being some i ,200 feet in length and 90 feet 
in height, covering with its moats a space of 80 acres. Such mounds 
occur chiefly in western and central Japan. In these sepulchral 
stone chambers are found vases almost identical in form and 
decoration with Yayoi vases* but tcchmcally ruperior, harder and 
nearly always moulded on the wheel, together with jewels, mirroo* 
weapons and other objects of bronze or iron^ Outside the mounds, 
but associated with them, are found clay figures known as hanitva. 
The clay figures of thcNeolithic Age were misshapen and grimacing 
objects, probably intended to ward off evil spirits. Those of the 
later sepulchral mounds represent somerimes animals (in particular 
horses and so far only in one instance an ox), but usuaUy men and 
women with oval faces and regular features, wearing sleev^cd 
robes and ornaments such as necklets and ear-rings and having 
the hair somewhat elaborately dressed, or covered with a coif or 
other headgear. The faces were coloured, in definite patteros, 
usually red. The Aaffiwa are as a rule in tlie form of cylinders 
surmounted by a bust, so that the complete costume h not often 
represented; but the general impression they give is of the dress 
of northern Asiatics, and not of peoples from tropical regions. The 
weapons are for the most part of a continental type, Mongolian 
or Chinese, and tlmugh certain knives arc thought to resemble the 
Malay kri$s ibcy can equally well be related to weapons found In 
north-eastern Asia. The arrow known as the nari-kahurq^^ or 
humming-bulb, b a characteristic weapon of the period of the 
sepulchral mounds, and is dehnitely not of Oceanic origin. The 
armour, helmets, and horse-trappings, of iron and bronze, in¬ 
dubitably show' a debt either to China or to Mongolia, and not to 
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any southern culture. Many of the bronze mirrors were 
beyond question made in Chinaj probably during ihc Han 
dynasty. 

Tlic articles of stone contained in the tumuli arc not tlie tools 
and weapons proper to a neolithic culture, but ornaments or 
objects for ceremonial use. Most prominent among them are the 
"curved jewels"’ {magatama)^ which are evidently derived from tlie 
claws or tusks of animals, Magalisma are found in neolithic sit^, 
some of bonc^ some of horn, and some of stone. To these, no 
doubt, magic properties were ascribed, and indeed until very 
recent times in Korea and eastern Siberia the claw of the tiger was 
regarded as an amulet of the greatest power. The magatama of the 
tumuli arc often of fine workmanship, and are made of a great 
variety' of materiab, such as agate, jasper* serpentine, quarts* 
glass, jade, nephrite and chry'soprasc. It is important to note that 
neither of these last three materials is found in Japan, or c\^cn in 
China proper, though they are common in the region of Lake 
Baikal and the UraJ mountains. 

Such, in brief outline* k the story of prehistoric Japan as told 
by archaeological research* From it wt may conclude with some 
certainty that the country was inhabited towards the end of the 
Neolithic Age by peoples of the stock known to ethnologists, or 
rather to philologists, as UraUAltaic, a slock ineluding Firms, 
Samoycdcs, Huns, Tungusic tribes and Mongolsj that there was 
traffic l>etween Japan and Korea, that successive immigrations 
from north-eastern Asia look place, probably through Korea and 
on a small scale; and that* as lime progressed, among the immi¬ 
grants were an increasing number who had, in their land of 
origin or during ihdr migration, come under the induence of a 
bronze or an iron culture. That the infiucnce in question was 
predominantly Chinese can hardly be doubted, and that it was 
increasingly Chinese from ihc zenith of the Han dynasty is 
certain. What cannot be estimated is the strength of the Ural- 
Altaic dement in the racial characters of the Japanese, as distinct 
from the material culture which they adopted. Many of thdr 
quail lies, much of their thought and behaviour, not only as 
revealed in their early legends but even as oliserved to-day, mark 
them off very distinctly from the Chinese, despite thdr great 
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intcUectua! and even spiritual debt to successive d>^astics orH%in 
and Tang and Sung and Ming. No student of Japanese history 
can fail lo be impressed by this feature. The power and prestige of 
a foreign culture seem as if they would overwhelm and transform 
Japau^ but always there is a hard, non-absorbent core of Individual 
character, which resists and in its turn works upon the invading 
influence. It is interesting to speculate as to the source of this 
distinctive temperament. Doubtless it is to be sought in some 
special ingredient of the racial mixture. Nobody who has lived 
among the Japanese can resist the sensation that there is a warm, 
southern element In their compodtiqn, True^ the atchaeologicai 
tTp^dence points to northern aHmitics, but psychological 
impressions are not to be neglected. They are corroboraiedj too, 
by certain peculiarities of custom, notahly in speech and dwcHing 
and diet. These, together with the native mytholog)% if they 
furnish no positive proofs, offer data hard to reconcile with any 
theory which postulates an exclusively northern origin for the 
Japanese. 

There is some evidence in legend, and a little in recorded 
history, to complete the picture of early Japanese cJvilbatioD 
which is furnished by archaxilogical finds. Early Chinese records,® 
though they must be read with respectful doubts, give us some 
details of interest. The first authentic reference to Japan is 
probably a passage in the Shanhaiching which states that the Wa 
were subject lo the Kingdoiu of Yen. Tie Wa arc the Japanese, 
or at any rate some of tlie people inhabiting Japan, presumably 
not later than 265 B.C., when the Kingdom of Yen lost its inde¬ 
pendence. The ideograph used by the Chinese to represent Wa 
is related to the character for dwarf, Tt is possible therefore that 
there were reladom of some kind (not uecc^rDy of vassalage) 
between the Japanese and the Chinese in the third century B.C., 
and that the Japanese were known to tlic Chinese as a people of 
short stature. That there was some tnifhc bclwecn Yen and Korea 
is indicated not only by statements in the Shanhaiching but also by 
the occurrence in tombs in northern and southern Korea of coins 
minted by the rulers of Yen. Such coins have not been found in 
Japan proper, but they have been found in the Luchu Islands. 
The c\ndence for direct contact between Chinese and Japanese 
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in the first half of the third ceritury B.C. ts ihereforc not 
negligible; but it h not verj' strong. 

Even for the second half we have nothing but tmditioti to suggest 
that Chinese travelled as far as Japan. In the anarchy prevailing 
during that period ihe north of China was the scene of civil wars 
among the kingdoms of Ch’in, Chao and Yen which^ having at 
the same time to protect themselves against the warlike nomads 
known to the Chinese as Hsmng-nu^ built palkadcs and walls 
that were later (a 14 B.C.) combmed to form the great wall of 
China. The king of Yen as part of his defensive measiu-es entered 
country now constituting South Manchuria and North Korea, 
and it is known that in these troubled times refugees and groupa 
of colonists began to leave China for those reginm. 

The first mention of Korea in Chinese records is in the Ski Chih 
where, oa not very good authority, we are told that the Chou 
emperor Wu {11^2 B,G.) gave Korea in fief to a statesman named 
Chltzui who departed with some thousand follow'd^ and intro¬ 
duced the arts of civilisation into nortJiem Korca^ Ccntuni^ latere 
when the first Ch^in emperor^ Shih Hwangd^ had subdued his 
rivals he, wishing notv to find the Elisir of Youth~so the legend 
has it—sent fiom the Shantung coast to an bland in the East a 
Taobt sage named Sufu, with three thomaod men and womcn^ 
artbans of all kinds and a cargo of seeds. Not much faith b to be 
put in thb tale, but it shows at least a tradition of early migration 
of culturc-bcarcrs in the direction of Japan. It b remarkable, too, 
as showing the pcrsbtcocc of that tradition, that in the earliest 
Japanese W'^ridngs the word for a weaver b written with the 
Chinese character for Ch'in. Thb does not confirm the tradition 
but it docs probably indicate that in the minds of the Japanese 
their first knowledge of tlie arts of Chinese civilisation was 
connected with the Ch^in dynasty. Certainly some of these arts 
were communicated to Japan, if only by Korean intenncdiarics, 
during or not long after the period of Ch'in rule, since in western 
Japan archaologhts have found, in addition to bronze articles in 
Ch^in style, stone swords and arrowheads copied from bronze 
originak such as aie common throughout Korea and belong to 
Ch'in or earlier times. 

From the dme (ao6 B.C.) w^hen the Han dynasty replaced the 
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Gh'm the picture becomes gradually clearer. To speak of the 
flowering of the Han culiiirc is to use loo gentle a word. It was 
rather a gigantic cxplosioa of energies slowly stored up since the 
dawn of Chinese civilisation. It thrust oat and expanded and 
spilled over west to the Caspianj south towards India^ north 
towards the lands of the Hsiung-nu and north-^cast towards the 
home of Tunguslc trib^. In loB B,C. Cbao-hsien, a country 
corresponding roughly to the northern half of modem Korea, was 
conquered and divided into four Chinese provinces under Chinese 
governors, with a full system of administration on the Chinese 
model. The chief of the four provinces was called LakJJang (or 
Lolang—in modem Japanese, Rakuro), and the centre of the 
government was within a mile or so of the present town of 
Pj^onyang on the Tadong river. The rise and fall of the fortunes 
of the Han dynasty produced changes in die size and importance 
of the colony, but at one time the Province of Lakliang included 
die w'bole of Korea down to the Han river and indctcmiinatc 
territory south of that. On its southern and eastern confines die 
country was nominally under Chinese rule, and important points 
were occupied by military posts, so that, though the authority of 
the Lakliang government probably did not extend more than two 
hundred miles or so ca^t and south of Pybiiyangj Chinese cultural 
influence must have spread gradually over the peninsula^ pardcu- 
larly southw'ards and along coast. 

From records of the early Han dynasty and from rich finds in a 
number of elaborate tombs estcavated in recent years near 
Pybnyang, it is clear that Lakltang was one of the mcKt prosperous 
Chinese colonics and an important outpost of Chinese culture. 
That its influence extended a long way soudiward is undoubted, 
since at various points in southern Korea tlicrc have been dis¬ 
interred bronze and iron implements and ornaments* coinSj 
tokens and pottery which show that articles from Laldiang 
reached the^ parts approximately between 50 B.G. and A.D* 50. 
Further there is evidence that certain objects, such as bronze 
mirrors, ^ords, spears and personal ornaments, were made 
locally in imitation of Han work; and objects closely resembling 
these local products, as wdl as bronze mirrors made in China in 
early Han times, have been found in western Japan together with 
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Yayol pottery at points williUi reach of the ^uth coa^t of 
Korea, We may thus be sure that strong Chinese cultural influence 
from the Han colony reached Japan by tiic beginaing of the 
Christian era and resulted presently in a regular traffic between 
Kyushu and Lakliang. Moriroverj though the political influence 
of the Han empire waned and the colony fell under the domination 
of ilic growing kingdom of Kokuli (or Koguryo), we know that 
Kokuli succumbed in a large measure to the culture influence of 
the C-hinese in Lakliang. In thb respect there was no break, and 
we may take it that such influence was continuous in northern 
Korea from about too B.C+ and that U moved regularly soutJi and 
to w^ards Japan, 

There is no doubt that, from this time onward, relations 
between Japan and China became increasingly close* We have no 
record of their beginnings, but we may be sure that travellers from 
the extreme west of Japan found ihcir way to the Chinese colonics 
in Korea in the first century' B.C* The first mention of such jour¬ 
neys ocem's in the Han records, where, with an entry registering 
the arrival of a Japanese embassy at Loyang, the Han capital, in 
A.D. 57, the following passage occure:— 

“The country of the Wa lies south-east of South Korea in 
the middle of the ctccan and is formed of a number of islands. 
It contains more than one hundred kingdoms. From the time 
when the emperor Wu-Ti conquered Chao-hsien (i.c. North 
Korea, in 108 BpC.) more than thirty^ of these kingdoms have 
held intercourse with China by envoys or by scribes .... 
They understand the art of weaving ...» Their soldiers 
have s]>ears and shields, wooden bows and bamboo arrows 
sometimes ripped with bone. The men all tattoo their faces, 
and adorn their bodies with designs. DiffcTcnces of rank 
arc indicated by Llic position and ske of the pattern. They 
use pink and scarlet to smear tlieir bodies with, as rice 
powder is used in China.” 

This chronicle gives further information as to Japan and Japan¬ 
ese customs, which with additional detaib is recorded in the Wd 
records abo. These writing are not entirely reliable in their 
extant form. They w^ere compiled, from materials not now^ 
surviving, a long while after the period which tliey dc$crib<>-ihe 
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Hott Hast Sha in A.D. 424, ihc fVei Chifi and an earlier 
work, the Wei Liaa, before A,D. 299~'and they fall under 
suspicion of containing additions made by tlidr writers in 
light of contemporary knowledge. Certainly they display 
inconsistencies and their tc.xts are in places corrupt, flut the 
statements of the Wei records, though they cannot be fully 
accepted, are credible enough in general to ftimish a fair picture 
of Japan as seen by Chinese observens in the first century of the 
Christian era. 

Their information, combined with the archaeological evidence 
from sepulchral mounds, rc^'cals a country (perhaps only those 
parts of Japan nearest to Korea) settled by a number of independ¬ 
ent tribes, each with its own nilcr, all eager to increase their 
strength by the adoption of a superior culture, the strongest 
sending embassies in search of favours from the powerful Han, 
and anxious above all to obtain the products of Chinese skill and 
wealth, the swords, the mirrors, die jewels and golden ornaments, 
die silken Stulls. Tlie envoy to die Chinese court in A.D, 57 was 
given an ofiicial seal and a ribbon; and it i$ a curious fact that, 
1,700 years later, there was discovered buried in sand on the shores 
of the bay of Hakata (a most convenient port for embarking from 
Kyushu on a voyage to Korea or China) a golden seal bearing the 
inscripdon “Han [? vassal} King of the \Va country Nu.” 

The Wei record gives names, many of which are identifiable, 
of districts, towus and officials, together with direcdons, distances 
and other pardculais which, despite some obvious errors, give the 
impression of accounts by veracious cyc-witnesscs which have 
been mishandled by subsequent compilers. They state, for 
instance, that aD males were tattooed, a fact for which there is no 
other evidence (tveept that tattooing is still practised by the Ainu); 
but what they say about smears of pink and scarlet is confirmed 
by the traces of colour found upon the day images of the tumuli— 
the haniwa. Anyhow, what they tell us ts sufficient to show that 
the people visited by Han and Wei travellers had reached a 
moderately high point of social organisation, were already 
emerging from neolithic culture at the beginning of the Chris dan 
era, and for their further cultural progress were indebted to Korea 
and China. On these points there Is evidence in plenty, though 
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there is no reason to suppose that the cultural movonenu In quc:»tion 
were produced by movements of popuJation from the mambnd. 
Doubtless^ during her cransiuon from stone lo bronze, Japan 
received small contingents from Korea; but by that time the Japan¬ 
ese were already formed in a process of ethnical fusion going back, 
as we have seen, to an antiquity of which we have no knowledge. 

Apart from Chinese chronicles, our chief written sources of 
information about early Japanese history arc two officii records, 
the Kbjiki (“Record of Ancient Things**) and the NiAmgi^ or 
more correctly Nihon-sk^ki (“Ghromclcs of Japan”), compiled in 
712 and 720 respectively. Both arc somewhat tendemious works, 
in which myth and legend and history are so sdected and set 
forth as to enhance the prestige of the reigning dynasty. Moreover* 
when they were compiled, the Chinese language and Chinese 
literature, both historical and philosophical, had been known to 
scholars In Japan in increasing measure for at least three centuries, 
so that it is difhcult to say of any given statement that it is not 
under Chinese influence in some way or anodier. Both works arc 
nevertheless invaluable sources of information as to the early 
beliefs and customs of Japan and* if used with caution, as to the 
main events of the first centuries of the Christian era. Before 
attempting a sum mary of their contents it will be best to an ticipate 
a little and to describe briefly the circumstances in ^vhich they 
were written. 

It seems that by tlie end of the first centurj' certain clans in 
Kyushu, having gained a position of supremacy over thdt 
neighbours, or having combined with them, began to extend their 
povi'er towards the cast, and pushing along the shores of the 
Inland Sea reached the province of Yamato, where they proceeded 
to establish a centra] state, and gradually to extend its authority 
as far as possible in all directions. It is true that there is not very 
good evidence for tins eastward migration and some scholars arc 
inclined to doubt it; but it is very likely that enterprising rulers in 
south-western Japan, making use of a superior equipment 
derived from coniact with an advanced metal cuhure, should In 
their eastward progrciis have subdued witliout much difficulty 
tribes over which they had this advantage, in any case, by the be¬ 
ginning of the seventh century a central slate had been established 
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in Yamato and had. gamed some measure of control over AVcstem 
and central Japan and even as far north and east as SendaL No 
other niler or chieftain was in a position to break, but some might 
challcngei the supremacy of iJic Yamato sovereigns, so that it was 
thought essential lo strengthen their dynastic claims; and it was 
chiefly uiih this object that the Kojiki and thi-JUkon-shoki were 
compiled. They therefore consist largely of a recital of early myths 
and legends pieced together in such a way as lo glorify the reigning 
family and their ancestors. The follomng chapter mil be devoted 
to a study of early history as related in these chronicle, but 
checked where possible by data from other sources. It must be 
repeated that both these chronicles were compiled at a date when 
Japan had been for centuries under the influence of Chinese 
culture, and that they are both ^vritten in Chinese script—since 
the Japanese had no writing of their o\vn. The JfiA<}n-shoki indeed 
is written in the Chinese language, and nen in Japanese at alL 
Consequently, allowance must.be made not only for purposed 
arrangement and selection of historical events, but also for the 
desire of the compilers to display their learning. At the time when 
they were svritten the prestige of Chinese studies was overwheiming. 
Subject to these criticisms, they d^erve perhaps greater credence 
than it has been the custom of Western scholars to accord them, 
and for their time they are very remarkable cultural monuments* 
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the probkiTU of the nature and of Jotuon imn and Ymyoi man remain 

umolvrd. I thmfc Lt u now established that it is wrong to speak of a ''Yamato 
racc^" having im^mlcd Japan horn Uic coiuinent. The Yairmlo pcc^tc may havr 
been Jed by V^yoj tTiiluife-beartri horn ihc mainland, but they included many 
Jomon people alni^y settled ift Japan. 

= Page 15 JT. It h not easy to assets the value of early Chinese writii^ as to 
conditiDni in proto-hislorie Japan. Travellers often bring back startling talcs 
from countries vtsited, and later conipiicta arc apt to rnuimde/stand or em¬ 
bellish the materials w’hieh they use. It may wdl be, therefore, that the accotiats 
ofJapGLncscevutoms apijearii:^ in Chinese records are somewhat highly coloured 
and even in places invenled. It u probably best la rely upon them for CKact 
stauments nnly when some corrobotatkin nan be foiuid in anrhscological evi¬ 
dence, and to remember tha t what the travellers lecorded may have bKn strict¬ 
ly local happenings and not necessarily representatii'e of Japan as a whole. 
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EARLY MYTHS AND CHRONICLES 
%, NATIVE TRADITION AND CHINESE NOTICES 


The throniclcs «ith a costnogonk myth, which b clearly 
of Chinese origin. There follows a theogonic myth, which bears a 
striking resemblance to Polynesian legends of the creation. After 
Heat'cn and Earth were formed from chaos, gods were produced, 
seven generations, ending with the god Izanagi and the goddess 
liananii, who founded an island in the ocean and descended from 
Heaven to dwell thereon. They married, and Izananu gave birth 
to the islands of Japan, to the sea, to the ri vers, mountains and 
trees. Then they consulted together, and produced Ama-^tcrasu-o- 
mi'Kaml, the Hca%en-Shining-Grcat*Dcity, whose lustre was so 
great and far-reaching that tlicy sent her up to Heaven. Then they 
produced the Moon God, and be also was sent to Heaven to share 
in the government with the Sun Goddess. Their next child was 
called Susa-no-wo.a fierce, cruel deity, for ever weeping and wail¬ 
ing. He brought many people to an untimely end, and laid waste 
green mountains. So his parents sent him to rule the Nether Land 
of Darkness. Then Izanami gave birtli to the Fire God, who burned 
her so that she died, and as she died there were bom from her ex¬ 
creta and from the tears of her husband many other gods. This 
legend sets die key of all nadve Japanese mythology. The mani¬ 
festations of nature arc deified, all animate and inanimate things 
are gods, the offspring of gods. Not only are the sun and moon di¬ 
vine, but so are the mountains and rivers and trees, and so is the 
storm, for clearly the weeping and 'trailing of Susa-no-wo are the 
flood and the tempest, and his violence is the damage done by 
storms. A great part of the legend therefore is concerned with re¬ 
lating the birth of gods to correspond with all objects and catego¬ 
ries which the Japanese dbtinguished. 

Unhappily, since tlie m>i:bs were, so far as we knoiv, first com¬ 
mitted to writing as late as the seventh century A.D,, we cannot 
hope to distinguish exactly the earliest dements In these beliefs. 
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Much indeed of what was then recorded is clearljr of very recent 
invention. Certain accounts of past happenings appear in a form 
which could scarcely have developed ^vithout a knowledge of 
wriiingj while die godis arc described as possessing swords and 
mirrors, things unknown to the Japanese before they came under 
the influence of the metal ml tore of the Chinese; and in general 
the compilers of both Jiihan-jhoki and A'ajiki conceive of events in 
the legendary past as if ihcy had taken place in cultural conditions 
as advanced as those of their own times. There arc many signs of 
the deliberate selcctidn and arrangement of myth and legend for 
d^masiic as well as religious ends, and it is not too much to say 
that these chronicles^ in their early parts at leasts arc works com¬ 
piled w-ith a polidcal aim, in which fact and fancy arc combined 
in such a way as to justify retrospecdvely the supremacy of the 
leading clans over other families or tribes. Genealogies play an 
important part in these records^ as indeed they do in all Japanese 
history'* A suitably imposing pedigree is furnished for every house 
of importance, as when wc arc told of the birth of the god Ama- 
no-hohi, Heavcnly-Buming-Sun* 'Vho is the ancc$tor of the 
grandees of Omi and the governor of Id^umo and the chief of the 
Clayworkcrs’ Corporadon.” 

When Izanami died she went to the Land of Darknessj called 
Yomi; and Izanagi followed her, Eut it was too late, for she had 
begun to decay and putrefy, so that Izanagi was overcome with 
horrort and fled from the sight of death and corruption. Escaping 
after various adventures from the Land of Darkness, his first care 
was to purify himself by bathing in the sea. Here, abruptly, Izanagi 
vanishes from the myth. In one account he is said to have 
dwelt for ever after in silence and conceal mem, in another to have 
ascended to Heaven; but w^c hear no more of him, and the myth¬ 
ical narrative now takes up the tale of the Sun Goddess and the 
Storm Godj Ama-lerasu-o-mi-Kami and her brother Susa-no-w'o^ 
Susa-now'o had been sent to rule the Nether Region, but before 
departing he ascended to Heaven to take leave of his sister. His 
conduct was rough and unseemly^ He ImuUed the Sun Goddess by 
breaking down the divisions between her rice fields, fouling the 
hall where she w^as celebrating the festiv-a.l of first-fruity and* mc^t 
astonishing of all his misdeeds, Haying heavenly piebald colt 
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Wth a backward flaying^'*hc flung it th rough a hole which he made 
ia the roof of her palace, into a room where she was weaving gar¬ 
ments for the gods. The outraged Sun Goddess entered the Rock- 
Cave of Heaven, and darkness covered the world. The heavenly 
ddties, having in eonstemadon debated how they should persuade 
the Sun Goddess to come out, assembled outside the cave, where 
they set up offerings and rcdtcd litanies. Then one of their num¬ 
ber, the Dread Female of Heaven, having kindled a Are, chanted 
inspired words and danced a rollicking indecent dance. Heaven 
was shaken with the laughter of the gods, the Sun Goddess peeped 
out in curiosity, so that one of the dcidcs was able to grasp her 
hand and drag her forth. Then the gods in council tried and pun¬ 
ished 5 usa-no-wo, made him furnish, by way of fine, one thousand 
tables of offerings, and banished him to the Land of Darkness. 
Susa-no-wo did not at once descend to the shades, but, according 
to one version, crossed over to Korea, where he dwelt for a time, 
and then, dissatisfied, returned to die province of Idzumo. Even¬ 
tually, after many adventures, he went down to the Land of Dark¬ 
ness, leaving on earth an immense progeny of gods and goddesses. 

But his offspring were not thought fit to rule the earth and 
the Sun Goddess sent down other deities, to prepare the way 
for her grandson Nuiigi-no-Mikoto. One of these divine messengers 
thought he would like to rule himself, and stayed on earth without 
reporting. He was killed by an arrow dropp^ from heaven, and 
two other messengers were sent. They arrived in Idzumo, where 
they went to Onamochi, the strongest and bravest of the sons of 
Susa-no-wo, and asked him to deliver up the country to the grand¬ 
son of the Sun Goddess. He refused, but at length an agreement 
was reached, by which the august grandchild was to conduct public 
matters, while Onamochi, to whom a great palace was promised, 
should concern himselT with diviuc affairs. This division of secular 
and sacred sovereignty being made, the august grandchild, Ninigi- 
no-Mikoto, left his heavenly seat and “thrusting apart the many- 
piled clouds of Heaven, dove his way with an awful way-cleaving,” 
and descended to earth. He alighted in the western island of 
Kyushu—a significant point, as we shall set—and he had with him 

*ShamAni«ric ritual in Mrlain parts orSihoia u said (q tnduHr the fla^tn 
td a hone. ^ 
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as attendants the divine ancestors of a number of hereditary corpo¬ 
rations^ such as the ritualists^ the exorcists^ the jewel-malceriSj the 
shield-makers, the mirror-makers,i and so on. He carried as tokens 
of his divmc mission three treasuresj a jewel* a swordj and a mirror, 
which he had received from the Sun Goddess when she declared 
that lie should rule the fe rtile rice-ear land of Japan and hb dyn¬ 
asty should prosper and endure for ever. 

Whatever be the credibility of this mythical narrative which wc 
have just outlined^ there 1$ no doubt as to its interest: for it docs 
enable us, though s^gucly^ to form some picture of the early in¬ 
stitutions of the Japanese andj making liberal allowance for late 
additions* of their primitive religion. Perhaps the fiot feature that 
attracts notice is the multi Ludinousnc$$ of the gods. The word 
usualiy translated “god” is hunt, which has the primary meaning 
“upper.* ^ No doubt it would be a mistake to suppose that 
covered the same range of conceptions as “god”; but even if we 
take it to mean only something superior* something Avith special 
qualities of good or e^dl, its frequent use shows that to the early 
Japanese the vbiblc and the intdsible world were peopled with 
powerful influences. In its earliest forms the religion which* much 
later, came to be known as Shinto* tlie Way of the Gods, seems to 
have been a polytheism of a crude and exuberant type. The chron¬ 
icles tell us of evil deities who swarmed and buzzed like flics* and 
of trees and herbs and rocks and streams that could ail speak. To 
say that primitive Japanese conceived of all natural objects as 
harbouring a spirit*^ or that tlieir religion was an anlmbdc nature 
worship, is to apply exact terms to things which arc too vague and 
various for simple definition. But certainly they felt that all per¬ 
ceptible objects were in some way living: and the history of Shinto 
is a history' of the development of these inchoate ideas* through 
various stages* into an institntional religion. We shall return to 
this subject later, but first it is better to proceed with the political 
record* based on the two native chronicles and supplemented from 
Chinese and Korean sources. 

It would be out of place to attempt here, w itli a view to setting 
forth a consecutive historical account* any crtiical study of the 
Yamato chronicles for tlie period up to the end of the 3th century* 
After that date their chronology' is tolerably exact, and their state- 
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nicnts $ecm to be on the v^hok credible; but for the preceding 
centuries their confusion of myth and history is such that accounts 
based upon them must vary with the taste and ideas of the inter¬ 
preter. We had better therefore only give a brief outline of the 
main events, as some scholars describe them* warning the reader 
that the element of conjecture is very strong. 

In several versions of [he mythical narrative^ the god Susa-no-wo 
goes to Silla (soudi-east Korea) where he says that gold and silver 
arc to be found. He is also reported to have planted ueesj because 
Japan needed “floating riches,” by which he meant limber for 
shipbuilding. Silb as a kingtlom arises in the first century' hut 
the name appeat^ to be older. The Han records tell us chat from 
an early date the peoples of nonhem Korea an<l of Japan went to 
south cm Korea to purchase iron* and it seems almost certain that, 
several centuries before tlic Christian era, south^^eastem Korea and 
tlic part of Japan which includes Idzumo were inhabited by peopk 
of the same stock; and that the stor>^ of Susa-no-wo b a transference 
to myth of a defimte hisiorkal tradition of a diiefiain under whose 
rule metals w'cre found. Thb guess b home out by the legend, 
celebrated in Japan* of hh encounter witli an *^dght-forkcd“ 
dragon in one of whose tails he finds a wonderful sw^ord, which 
later becomes one of the three divine treasures that form the regalia 
of Japan, h has been suggested by some European scholars tliat 
tlie dragon represents a river with many tributaries; that its 
rapacious conduct U the destruction of life and property by a river 
in flood; and that the sword in its tail is a deposit of iron found at 
the head of one of the tributary streams. 

Certainly the Id2;umo people formed a separate group, with a 
culture of their own, shared with or derived from a kindred people 
in south Korea. ITiis b clear, if only from the fact that the Kojiki 
and the Mhm-sk&hi both contain three legcnd-^iycles, one re¬ 
counting the ancestral histor>' of the Id^umo clan, the second that 
of the KyflshQ people wlio setded and ruled in Yamato, and a 
third dealing with events in Yamato. Tlierc b an obriom cflbrt to 
reconcile the conflicting mytholo^es of Kyijshu and Idzumo, of 
which perhaps the best illustration is die tale of the god Onamoclii 
in Idaumo, surrendering the rule of the country to the august 
grandchild of the Sun Goddess. The august grandchild is repre- 
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sen ted as ha\itig descended m KySshQ. Onamoctu gives up to him 
secular domJnionj and declares that he will henceforth direct 
"secret matters,” The usually accepted interpretation of this myth 
is that the Kyushu clans were able to assume the sovereign power, 
but that it ivas necessary to propitiate the Idjcumo clans by leaving 
to them tlic control of religious affairs. There is little doubt that 
the Idzumo people were culturally further advanced than the 
Kyushu clans. It is not known of w hat racial elements these latter 
were composed. Some ^vriters have assumed that the cians which 
set forth from K}nisliu to conquer Central Japan vvere of Malay 
stock; but there is a good deal to be said for the hypothesis 
that the leaders of the expedition sverc, like the Idzumo peoples 
of Mongolian ongin* and had crossed over from Korea by the 
straits of Tsusliima. Yayoi t)'pe pottery is certainly found in 
K>ij$hQ; and Hyugfl-s that part of Kyushu from ^vhich the con- 
querori startedp is rich in sepulclimi mounds. These t^vo points arc 
evidence in favour of relationship with the mainland of China or 
Korea. These tombs containp in addition to Yayoi type vases* iron 
swords and spears^ and a variety of stone implements. Stone im¬ 
plements arc not found in the Yamato tombs* which are richer in 
arms and armour; so that ’we may safely conclude that the H)llga 
tombs belong to the beginning of the age of sepulchral mounds, and 
mark the transition from a late neolithic culture to an iron cul¬ 
ture. The use of iron was not necessarily learned from the Chinese* 
for, iT w^e may beUeve tlie Chinese annalists* certain Tungusic 
tribes worked in iron and gold from very early times* and were 
skilful makers of iron armour and helmets. Armour and helmets 
are found in the sepulchral mounds in Japan, and the clay figures 
associated with the mounds often represent warriors tvear- 
ing armour and hdmcis. It is therefore probable that both Id^umo 
and Kyushu clans were of Mongol extraction. It is* however, also 
probable that there w^ere in Kyfishu at the same time large num¬ 
bers of people of 5<}uthcm origin. Some scholars describe them 
vaguely as Malays; nlhcrs bring to bear strong arguments to prove 
that they were of tribes akin lo the Miao and other aboriginals of 
South China* vvhcncc they arrived direct* or by w'ay of Formosa 
and the l.urhu Islands. It may well be that some of the fighting 
forces which took part in the expedition to Vamato were warlike 
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people of this type, who had allied themsdves with the Kyushu 
leaders. All these que^dom are still in dispute, and we had better 
content ourselves with assuming that^ in varying proportions^ 
elements from several parts of the eastern coasts of .-Vsia were 
present in the population of Japan at the opening of the Christian 
epoch. 

To return now to the conquest of central Japan. The chronicles 
record a gradual progress, from Hyuga eastward by the shores of 
the Inland Sea, of the emperor Jim mu, who in (lie course of 



Fio. 13. Sketch miip showing the Eastward movement of the Empnor Jimmi, as 
recorded in the nattce eAronkl^^ 


several years defeated or pacified the tribes he found in his path, 
and made himself master of Yamato. In this region he built a 
palace, where, according to the chronicles, he celebrated his con¬ 
quest by ceremonies in honour of the Sun Goddess on February 
itth in the year 660 B.C. This is now officially considered to be 
the date of the foundation of the Empire of Japan and celebrated 
as such* But it b, of course, a purely traditional date, and even con¬ 
servative Japanese historians do not all uphold this chronology* 
What wa^ the real date of this expedition or whether it in fact 
took place it is impossible 10 say. Some scholars place it as late as 
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the Tourth ccntur>' A,D,, but U scerm better to assign it to the 
beginning of the ClirLstian era- 

Leaving the native chronicles for a time^ it Is useful to turn to 
contemporary Chinese and Korean notices** We have seen that 
the Han cliromdcs describe the country of the Wa as comprising 
more than a hundred kingdoms, over thirty of which were m 
reladons wih China by embassies or messengers after the estab¬ 
lishment^ in the Erst century of a Han colony in Korea. They 

mention missions from Japan in A,D* 57 and A.D* 107; and ?tatc 
that in the period A.D. 147-190 the countrj^ was in state of civil 
war and anarchy until a woman ruler arose, named Pimiku—a 
name in which it is easy to trace the archaic Japanese title Himeko, 
meaning “sun-daughter** or princess. This ruler ^Svas old and un¬ 
married, and had dev^oted herself to magicp by her skill in which 
she gained favour with the people, who made her their queen.^* 
The Korean (Silla) chronides also speak of this princess as having 
sent envoys to Silla asking for assistance against her enemies, and 
tile Ctiinese chronides of the Wei dynasty {250-265) ^tate that m 
the years 238*247 several missions came from her to the Ghiricse 
governors in north Korea, bringing tribute and asking for help 
against an enemy kingdom* The Japanese chronicles, recording 
expeditions of the Yamato rulers (in the third century' A,D,) to 
subdue hostile chieftains in western Japan, refer frequently to 
female rulers in that region, while the Chinese chronicles generally 
speak of Japan as the “Qtieen Country.” The resemblances 
between the Chinese notices of Pimiku and the Japanese versions 
of events at this period are so close as to justify^ us in concluding 
that the Cliinese notices are in a general way correct- We may the 
more readily put faith in the descriptions left us by the Chinese 
historians of die conditions they found in Japan, though we must 
be careful to remember that the Chinese travellers whose reports 
they preserve probably got no further than die coasts of Kyushu, 
and heard only by rumour of what was going on in other parts of 
Japan* The following are extracts from the Han and Wei wridnp, 
which ev^en In the refashioned versions known to us may be 
regarded as tolerably faithful reproductions of contemporary 
descriptions of Japan in the tliird century of our era :— 

. * Father and mother, elder and younger brothers and sis- 
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tcrs live scparatctyt but at meetings there is no distinction on 
account They take their food with their hands^ but have 

wooden trays and wooden trenchers to place it on. It b thdr 
general custom to go barefoot* Respect is shov^n by squatting 
down. They are much given to strong drink. They arc a long- 
lived race, and persons who have reached loo are verj' common, 
All men of high rank have four or five tvivcs; others two or three 
The women are fai thful and not jealous. There is no robbery or 
ihcft, and Udgatiou k inJrequeni. The wives and children of 
those who break the laws are confiscated, and for grave crimes 
the offender's Camily is extirpated p Mourning lasts for some ten 
days only, during which lime the members of the family fast, 
weep and lament, whilst their friends come singing, dancing and 
making music. They practise divination by burning bones, and 
by that means ihey ascertain good and bad luck, V\Ticn they 
undertake journeys and voyages they appoint a man ^vhom they 
style the Tortiinc-keeper/ He is not allowed to comb his hair, 
to ivasli, to cal meat, or to approach women. When they are 
fortunate and return safely, they make liim valuable presents; 
but if they fall Ul, or meet with disaster, they set it down to the 
fortune-keeper's failure to obseiv^e his VOW'S, and together they 
put him to dcath.^* 

■ ■ -p >1 -i i' 

“This is the limit of the Qjneeii’j dominions, south of which is 
the Kunu country, where & king holds rule. It is not subject to 
the Queen, From the capital to the Queen Country is over 2,000 
li/' 

‘The men, boUt small and great, tattoo their faces and work 
designs on their bodies. They have arrow-heads of iron as wcD 
as of bone. They use only an inner, and no outer cofEn. When 
the funeral is over, the whole family go into tlic water and wash. 
They have distinctions of rank, and some are vassals to others. 
Taxes are collected, There are markets in each proWnce where 
they exchange ihctr superfluous produce for articles of which 
they arc in want. They are under the supejr\’isiDn of Great Wa,” 

m m m t m. m m 

^'*Whcn men of the lower class meet 4 man of rank, they 
leave the road, and retire to the grass. When tliey address himi 
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they either squat or kneel with both hands tfl tlie ground. This 
is their way of showing rrapect. They express assent by tJie sound 

Ar 

247/^ the Wei rteords go on to state, "when the goYemor 
Wangch'i took office, a messenger was sent to him by Pitniku, 
Queen of the \Va, to explain the causes of the enmitji" which had 
always prevailed between her and PimikokUj king of Kunu, A 
letter was sent admonishing them. At this time Queen Pimjku 
died. A great mound w'as raised over hcif mote dian a hundred 
paces in diameterj and over a hundred of her male and female 
attendants followed her m death. Then a king was raised to the 
throne, but the people would not obey him* and civil war again 
broke out, not less than one Uiousand persons being slain. A girl 
of thirteen, relative of Pirniku, named lyo (or IcKiyo), was then 
made queen and order was restored/’ 

The first fact that emerges very clearly from these descriptions is 
that in tlie third century' the eastward migration of clans from 
Kyushu had not yet resulted in the Formation of a central state 
with authority over the greater part of Japan. Tliere w'cre evidently 
independent rulers of greater or less importance throughout tlie 
country. As to the Japanese customs, we shall see that the Chinese 
observers bear out a good deal of w^hat is written in the Japanese 
chronicles. But it is convenient first to recite very briefly the ac¬ 
counts given by those chronicles of the reigns succeeding that of the 
Emperor Jimmu, as foUow's:* 

The names of eight emperors are given, reigning from 5S1 B.C^ 
to 98 B.C- (rirrii A.D. i to A.D. 218) and nothing of great import¬ 
ance is recorded for this period. There follows die Emperor Sujm, 
from 97 B.C+ to 33 B.G. (A.D. 219 to 249) under whose reign, 
among a great deal of mailer which wa$ plainly fabricated after 
the introduction of Chinese learning into Japan in the fifth cen- 
tury, expeditions against rebellious tribes in die four quarters are 
described. It is pretty certain that the Pimiku of the Chin™ 
records w'as the ruler of one of these powerful irib« or confedera- 

•The iirit d&lrt arc the data given by the naiive chronidcs; dnw in hmekrta 
BTC coTiJecturBi data biied by ProTcKot Kunu: on carrepaodenca ivilh eyenta 
in Chinese and Koreaja hktoryi But they are of course mere approxlmaticKm^ 
and the recent racarchea leml to put them oil & decade or lUiorc later. 
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tiom. Her dominion extended over a large part of the inland of 
Kyushii, The King of Kunu wa^ probably a ndgfibouring chiefcain 
who acknowledged the Ynmato sovereign m his overlord and on 
his behalf made war upon Pimiku.* 

Under the Emperor Suinin, 29 B.C. to A.D. 70 (A.D, 249 to 
260) there is mendon of relations with Sitla^ such as the exchange 
of gifts, and a curious legend of the arrival from that kingdom by 
way of Id2umo of a prince* or^ as in one version, a god bringing 
tribute in the shape of sacred swords, spear, jewels, and mirror. 
This legend is one of many indicadons that the early Shintd reli¬ 
gion owed a great deal to Korea, and that the Korean dements 
were those contributed by the Idzumo people* who themselves 
w ere clc^ely akin to some at least of the peoples of southern Korea. 
The Wei records remark on the simi]arit>' of customs in southern 
Korea and the country of the Wa^ while as we have seen* one of the 
legend cydes of Japan reveds a definite tradition of common 
ancestry with Korea, 

In the rdgn of the Emperor KeUco, A.D, 71 to 130 (A.D. 280 to 
316), we loam of expedidons against barbarians in the southern 
part of Kyushu, the Kumaso, who are thought to have been un- 
assimilated warlike tribes of southern origin, possibly of Malay 
stock. These were defeated by the bravery and cunning of Prince 
Yamato-Dak^, the Brave of Yamato, a son of the emperor. After 
subduing the southern barbarians, the young prince turned his 
attention to the eastern savages, passing into the mountainous 
country north and east of the present Tokyo, Here he performed 
great feats, but died on his w ay back. 

The next sovereign Tvas Sdmu, in whose reign, from A,D. 131 
to 190 {A.D, 316 to 343)1 w^e are told further attempts were made to 
extend the imperial authority, by appointing governors and district 
officers in the provinces. In the next reign, that of the Emperor 
Chuai, from A.D. 190-200 (drm A.D. 340), further efforts were 
made to subdue the Kumaso, and an expedidon set forihp in which 
both the emperor and empress took part. The emperor was advised 
to attack the kingdom of Silla, a land of dazzling treasure, rather 
than wustc his efforts on the Hxetched Kumaso, but he would not 
listen, and attacked the barbarians, by whom he was repulsed, 
receiving a wound of which he dled^ His consort succeeded to the 
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throne, and it is she who, tinder the name of the Empress Jingo, is 
said to have led a great army to the conquest of Silla in A.D, iioo. 

The Silla chromdts record an invasion by the Japanese in ^249, 
and their story has a strong likeness in certain details to that of the 
Empress Jingoes expedition h They also mention the siege of a Silla 
fortress by Japan^e in 346; and* according to them* a strong 
Japanese force was aLmost annihilated by Silla in 364. But the 
dating of all these chronicles is so dubious that it is idle to attempt 
to unravel the tme sequence of events, and we must be sadsh^ 
with a general outline uniil the end of the fourth century, when 
it becomes possible to Bx certain landmarks in this very misty 
region of history. We may however safely assume that Jingo was a 
powerful ruler in central Japan, who^ somewhere about A.D. 360* 
held sway over the now subject Jdiigdoms of Kyushu and in whose 
reign the Japanese were united enough to contemplate continental 
expeditions on a larger scale than their accustomed raids on the 
SiOa coasL It was $hc w^ho first brought Japan as a more or less 
centralised state into contact with the Asiatic mainland, and thus 
prepared a way for the inflow of continental culture during the 
fifth century and onwards. 

It is in die record of the reign of the Empress Jingo that mention 
is first made of other Korean kingdoms, Faikchi (called by the 
Japanese Kudara), Kokuti or, in tlic Korean reading, Koguryd 
(called by the Japanese Koma), and Imna (called by the Japanese 
Mimana or Kaya). These kingdoim correspond roughly with 
tribal divisions existing before the Christian era, but so long 
as the Chinese colony of Lakliang continued they were rather 
loosely-knit groups than political entities with definite terri¬ 
tory* As the influence of Lakliang waned, it was eaten into 
and finally displaced by the kingdom of Kdkuli, which covered 
the northern half of the Korean peninsula* Its flourishing 
period was from the second to the fourth centuries A.D. In the 
fourtlv century Paikche and Silla come into prominence, weak 
states at the beginning, which gradually consolidate and challenge 
each other^ as well as Kokuli^ for supremacy. 

It is clear^ thereforCj that the varying fortunes of these Korean 
States were of great import to Japan, and we find die Japanese 
chronicles recording political and military relations ^rith them in 
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great detail from the rdgn of the Empress Jingo onivards. We can 
now afford todUpensc with the chronology of the Japanese records, 
which has in any case been adduced here only as evidence of the 
manner and the motives of their compiJation. A large memorial 
stone discovered near the site of an early KokuU stronghold on the 
upper waters of the Yalu river gives us an unexceptionable datum 
point for Korean history of the fourth century A.D* The inscrip¬ 
tion relates the exploits of a king of Kokuli who came to the throne 
in A.D. 391, and states that in that year the Japanese crossed the 
sea and defeated Paikchc and Silla and anotlier country^ of which 
the name i$ undecipherable. The Japanese chronicles tell us that| 
in the rdgn of the Emperor Ojin, who succeeded the Empress 
Jingo, four generals proceeded to Paitche, dctlironed die king, and 
despoiled him of some of his territory. There is no doubt that the 
two records refer to the same series of events. We have here the 
beginnings of a triangular strife between the kingdoms of KokuLi, 
Paikche and Silla, which lasted until Siha overthrew both its rivals 
in the years between 660 and 670, In tliis rivalrj* each party at¬ 
tempted to combine ^rith a second and crush the third, a situation 
by which Japan endeavoured to prolit. She maintaltied a foothold 
in south Korea for a long period, but was In the end worsted by 
Silla diplomacy^ We need ^lot concern ourselves with details of 
these struggles, but it is important in any study of the cultural de¬ 
velopments of Japan noi to lose sight of the fact tliat her political 
relations with the mainland commenced at a very early date, and 
were continuous throughout several centuries during wldch there 
was frequent intermarriagebetween the ruling houses of Korea and 
Japan. The phenomenon of Japan^s Isolauou Is a comparatively 
late feature in her history. The small kingdom of Mimana, lying 
between Silla and Paikchf^^ was under Japanese influence from 
about the end of the first century' A.D, Later it seems to have 
sert'cd the Japanese as a base for their raids or thdr iTUS$juns m 
neighbouring parts of Korea, and by the fourth century Japanese 
Residents or Governors were stationed there. 

We now* come to an event of outstanding importance In the 
foreign relations of Japan. The Yamato sovereigns in their en¬ 
deavour to extend their influence in Korea chose to make friends 
with Paikch6, no doubt in the hope of weakening Silla. Thus, after 
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the expedition of 39 1 we hear of the arrival of envoys from Paikeh^ 
bringing tribute and skilled %«'orkjiicn. Among them vvas one Achiki, 
who was able to read the Chinese classics. He was asked whether he 
could recommend a leaned man as instructor to the heir apparent, 
and on bis advice officers tvcrc sent to bring over a scribe named 
Wani, of whom it was said that there was no book which he did 
not thoroughly understand. This was in A.D, 405.* The Chinese 
language and the Chinese script were, of course, known in Japan 
before this date. Ruleis who wished to send messages to the Court 
of Cliina or to the Chinese colony in Korea must have used in¬ 
terpreters in the first century of the Christian era, for we know that 
Chinese scribes and secretaries were employed by many tribes and 
countries on the borders of China. But the arrival of Wani, and 
his employment at court, meant the official adoption of the Chinese 
written language, and its use for official purposes. It meant the 
beginning of records, of registers, of edicts and written orders, and 
so promoted the development of central authority. It created iu 
due course a class of literates compering with the military families 
in prestige. It made possible the more rapid absorption of Chinese 
culture, which was a culture bound up with the written word; and 
it prepared the way for the introduction more than a century later 
of a new religion and a new philosophy which could hartlly have 
been transferred by die medium of speech. 

The adoption of a script by a people with no ivriting of their 
own is of such interest and such importance in the history of orien¬ 
tal civilisation that It deserves the most cartful study; but before 
describing its effect, it is better to attempt some picture of the state 
of society into which this new and insidious element was brought. 

a. X.A’nVE INSTIIUTIONS AMD FOaElGN INTERCOURSE 

MATEtitALS are scanty for a description of social institutions in 
Japan in the period preceding the formation of a centralised stale 
in Yamato, but it is possible, ^rith the aid of Chinese notices and 
of archaxjlogica] remains, to eke out the information given in the 
native chromdes, and so to reconstruct in outline the society of the 

•This ii the hitherto accepted dmc. but same scholars (c.g. Wedemyer) put 
it at 37a or 379. It should tie noted dial ihetc is rw evidence of diiect 
relatkms between Yaouto and Chinese kin^oms bi^ore A JJ. 400. 
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first centuries of the Christian era. The chronology of the native 
records is so defective that it is diificnlt to say what was the stage 
of development of a given institution at any given period prior to 
the sixth century. The following account must therefore be regar¬ 
ded as a general descriptionj without particuiar reference todates, 
of Japanese society before it began to be rcoigajibed on Chinese 
lines* This society consisted of patriarchal units, caUed uji, which 
were communities formed of a number of households of the same 
ancestr>s or which, for the purposes of solidarity^ claimed the same 
ancestry^ Each household was under the control of its master, and 
each community was under the leadership of a head, called the 
uji m kijmu For convenience we may describe the lyV as a clan and 
the leader as the chieftain of the clan. The members of a clan all 
worshipped a guardian god, the uji-gami^ or clan-god, a term not 
(o be conftiscd with uji nc or clan-chieftain, for ancestor wor¬ 
ship is nc)t a specific character of this early culture. 

Attached to each clan wm another unit, called hr or tom&j w^hich 
was composed of households associated not by common ancestry 
but usually by a common occupation. The br, which may be 
translated “guild^^ and the ipmo, which may be translated ^'^cor- 
poration/^ w^ere groups of individuals carrying out certain special¬ 
ised functiom of importance to the community, such as weatdng, 
the making of tools, utensils, and weapons, military service or the 
performance of religious rites. Though the members of these 
groups had no common ancestor, thor membership and their posi¬ 
tion in the group were hereditary, passing from father to son* 
Moreover, they could not leave their group but remained under 
the control of its leader, whose office also was hereditary. As a rule 
a guild or corporation subortiitiate to the clati to which it was 
attached, and in the course of time tended to merge into the clan, 
claiming its name and its ancestry* In some cascs> however, a cor¬ 
poration came to assume an independent csdstence, and to equal a 
clan in importance and inflticnce, so that the leader ofa corpora¬ 
tion might be as powerful as a chieftain* Below the clan and the 
guild came a class of slaves, male and female. The tyV, or clan, then, 
with its attendant guilds and its serfs, constituted a self-contained 
unit. Those parts of Japan w^hich were settled by the Yamato race 
WTre ruled by a number of such clans, of which the most powerful 
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was the Imperial Claji. All the land held by this clan, that is by the 
emperor and the mcnibers of the imperial family, was under the 
direct rule of the emperor^ as were all its inhabitants. But the im¬ 
perial clan had no direct control over the land of other clans, nor 
aver its inhabitants. The imperial clan ^vas regarded as the su- 
preme dan, the emperor as the supreme chieftainp but he ruled 
only indireedy, exercising his authority through the chieftains of 
the other clans. The country was, in fact, occupied by a number 
of clans-nJoubdess derived from those tribal groups which had 
first conquered it—who agreed to accept the supremacy of a domi¬ 
nant clan* but did not hold their lands by service. As the head of 
I he imperial clan was the hereditary ruler of the group of clans, 
so was the head of each other clan the hereditary holder of an 
office of state, great or small according to the influence or lineage 
of his clan. Thus we have the a-omz , or great minUtersi who were 
appointed Grom among the heads of dans closely related to the 
imperial family ; the o-fUKr^yi, territorial administrative officers of 
high rank who traced thdr descent from gods other than the divine 
ancestors of the emperor; the and muraji^ of lesser standing; 
the kuni Hfl mijalsukf^^ local chieftains; and the tufm no mijaimkQi 
at the head of certain corporations. In short, the social and the 
political organisations were one* since the administrative hier¬ 
archy corresponded, at least ideally, with the gradations ofnobDity. 

Among the most important clans were the Nakatomi (jVbAfl-im- 
omit* ^'ministers of the middle''}, and the Imibe (**guiid of abstain¬ 
ers”). The Nakatomi family and the Imibe family traced their de¬ 
scent from gods who had respectively recited a Utnrg)' and made 
offerings before the cave of the Sun Goddess, thus being the chief 
performers of the ritual which is the prototype of the religious 
ceremonies practised by the Yamato people. At a dme w^hen re¬ 
ligious worship and state ceremonial were merged one in the other 
the standing of these families was very high. The Nakatomi indeed 
reached a great influence, and were from early times almost equal 
in strength to the imperial family* The Imibe, whose duties were 
concerned with ritual purification, and who therefore played an 
important part in government, gradually lost their power as that 

*Oini u onginilly lAuiply ""great pcrton*" and ""chieftain"^ \s about u close u 
one can get. 
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of the Nalcatoird family grew. They iast their power at court; but 
they irmst have retained a good deal of local influence, since a 
*'medic! ac man" would be needed for tvery community. So we 
find variotis "corporations of abstainers” (Imibc) Ktablished in 
the pmdticcs^ such as the Imibe of Awa, tracing their descent from 
the god Ama-no-hi-^vashi (Heavenly-Sun-Eagle)j the Imibe of Id- 
zumo, tracing thdr descent from the god Kushi-akaru-tama 
(Wondrous Bright Jewel ),and several other^i all claiming close kin¬ 
ship with the line of solar deities^ Ne^t in importance to these two 
priestly dans w^ere the Otomo (Great Escort), and the Kumebe or 
Corporation of Soldiers, both TTuIiiarj'' dans whose hereditary 
leaders claimed as ancestors gods w^ho had assisted the first divine 
emperor in his pacification of the land* Another military group 
was the Mononobe or Corporation of AnTLS* It is easy to see that 
these important families were descendants of chieftains who, in 
combmauon with the imperial family, had in the past by conquest 
obtained supremacy over other groups in Japan. What exactly 
were these other groups we cannot tclL As well as the abori^aJ in¬ 
habitants, there may have been—there probably ^rere—less ad* 
vanced tribes, some perhaps of the $ame stock as the conquerors, 
previous settlers who had to surrender to a more vigorous, or a 
better equipped people. There is good reason to suppose that these 
settlers w^enc not exterminated, hut were allowed to retain some 
territorj^ There h frequent mention in the semi-mythical parts of 
the chronicles of “country deities," as contrasted with heavenly 
deities," and it is dear that these are references to strong loc al chief¬ 
tains whom the invading dans found it w^iser to conciliate than to 
attack. They remained as important landholdersp and it is worth 
noting that a large number of them, for all their importance, w^ere 
in succeeding centuries never given such Iiigh rank as the members 
of the invading dans. It wa$ a part of the policy of the Yamato 
rulers jealously to guard the prestige of divine ancestr>% and until 
the middle ages a sharp distinction w^as made between the home 
provinces and the "outside” provinces, whose notables were 
awarded only "outside" rank* 

An integral part of the clan system, as would naturally be ex¬ 
pected in a society so essentially aristocratic in structure, was the 
system of titles, or kabiine. Originally there existed only clan names, 
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such as Nakatomi aud Otomo, and personal names such as Maro; 
but it became the custom to describe tlie more important members 
ofa clan or a corporation by the name of tluar hereditary oIRcc or 
by some honorific tide granted by the court. Thus we have muraji, 
which means “leader of a group,” and might be tninslaied by 
“duke,” agaia-Htiski, “estate master” and, though of somewhat later 
origin, a scribe. As the clans grew in size, their difTerent 

branches were distinguished by combining tlic clan name and the 
tide of the hereditary olhcc, and tire latter persisted even when the 
ofTice had been transferred or abolished. So Mononobc no Omur- 
aji, though literally to be translated Grand Duke of the Corpora¬ 
tion of Arms, is in effect a surname by wluch a certain member of 
the family of hereditary leaders of the corporation is distinguished 
from other members. As might be expected, these titles were held 
in high esteem, since they represented both pedigree and rank; and 
a time soon came when people took to forging pedigrees. The 
chief offenders w'cre provincial notables, whether landowners or 
functionaries, who, no t being under the eye of the court, could the 
more safely claim high lineage and thus justify extensions of their 
power and their lands. In tlic chronicles, under the date A.D. 4 j 5, 
we find an imperial decree on this subject which is worth quoting, 
because it shows how important in the eyes of the rulers was the 
maintenance of aristocratic privilege 

“In the most ancient times good government consisted in the 
subjects having each hi$ proper place, and in names being cor¬ 
rect. Nowadays superiors and infcriois dispute with one another, 
and the hundred families are not at peace. Some by chance lose 
their true names, others purposely lay claim to high lineage.... 
The ministers, functionaries and chieftains of the various provin¬ 
ces all descrilre themselves dtlicr as the descendants of emperora 
or as issuing from a family of miraculous origin.... Smgle clans 
(jyt) have multiplied and formed ten thousand titles of doubtful 
autlienticily. Therefore let tlie people of the various clans and 
titles cl ea nsc the roscl ves and prac tiseabstinence, and let them,ca 11- 
ing upon the gods 10 witness,plungethcirhandsin boiling water.” 
An ordeal by boiling water was, it is reported, held shortly 
afterwards, and those who had not falsified their pedigrees came 
through unscathed, while the others were cither harmed or ran 
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away. The term rendered above by ''the haodred families"* is of 
interest. It is the word kyukusM (literally “haodred family 
names^") which in later times came to mean simply the farmcr^i but 
in early Japan p as in Clnnap stood for those families which had 
nameSf that k, for the pro\incial magnates and the 

small gentry . These were aU free men, tomprcliensively described 
as jyemin^ or ^'good people,*' in contrast with semminj or "‘base 
people,'* vi^ho possessed no family namcp The ‘*base people"* 
included the members of the agricultural or industrial guilds (A^) 
and the slaves (jdAJttf). The members of the guilds were only 
semi-free, since their service or occupation was, as a rule, here- 
ditary^ and they lived by their labour for the governing classes. 
They were superior, however, to the jpatta, who were slaves and 
nothing else. The slaves w'cre probably for the most part captives 
taken in w^arTarc. They do not appear to have been very' numerous, 
for UiDugh particulars arc w'andngfor early periods, registers of the 
seventh century', w hidi were compiled with some accuracy^ show, 
for example, in a to^vnship of fifty households in one of the home 
provinces, a population of 899, of %vhom fourteen were slaves. The 
guilds and corporations were without doubt the most numerous 
class. As we have seen, the Imibe and the Kumebc were of great 
andquity, for they rendered services of the greatest importance to 
an early society, as priests and as soldiers. As the needs of society 
developed, more of these bodies were formed. So we have the 
Tanabe (“Ricc-6eld guild"*), of agricultural labourers, the Amabe, 
of fishermen; the Oribe, of weavers; the Ayabe, or “pattern guild,*" 
of skilled w^orkers in brocade; the Hasebe, of potters; the Uma- 
kaibc, of grooms; the Fumibilobc, of scribes; the Osabc, of inter¬ 
preters in Chinese or Korean; the Kataribe, of story-tellers, who 
appear to have recited legends at Court, before the adoption of 
Chinese wTidng; the Urabe, of diviners; and many others, of 
spcdalbed funedons, in eluding even a be of wet nurses, another of 
ricc-chewers, another of washerwoTiicu, for the imperial babies. It 
will be seen that these guilds w'ere bodies analogous to the cwpcrali 
of the later Roman empire, pardeularly in that their members 
were bound to their callings, from generation to generation. In 
some cases, as of hoise-kccpcr^ and bird-keepers, we hear of them 
being tattooed with a mark to prevent their dcserdon; but the 
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treatment and standing of a guild and its members ^-aried accord¬ 
ing to the nature ofits functions. Members of the guilds that per¬ 
formed menial work were little belter than slaves, but it is clear 
that the scribes, interpreters, rcciten, and painters were persons of 
some consideration. Other guilds were influential for other reasons, 
The seamen and cartels from the nature of the work and their 
mobility were poucrful, and tliey could easily be used as mUliary 
forces by their leaders. Much the same was true of the mountain 
wardens. Most important, however, to the community as a whole 
were evidently the ht engaged in productii’C occupations, and 
chief of these w-as agriculture, I.and tvas not a source of wealth 
without labour for its cullivation, and consequently we find very 
frequent mention of the fonnation of to work the cstats of 
members of tlic imperial family or great nobles. These were on a 
rather different footing from such guilds as the soldiers and priests, 
for they were special and local. Often a “namesake” guild would 
be established in the name of a princess, to pto\dde her with an 
income. This meant that land would be allotted to lier, and a 
number of peasants formed into a community for its cultivation, 
both land and peasants being made over, willingly or unwillingly, 
by a provincial magnate, .\gain the rulers of various provinces 
were ordered by the emperor Inky 5 to establish Tujiwara-be, osten¬ 
sibly to perpetuate the memory of his concubine Sotoori Hime, 
who lived in the palace of Fujiwaraj later the emperor Seinet, who 
was childless, instituted three such ht in each province, **so as to 
leave traces for posterity to see”; and many similar examples can 
be found scattered through the chronicles. This method of extend¬ 
ing the imperial domains was much in favour during the fifth and 
sixth centuries; though it did not always profit the imperial family, 
for the supervisors of the crown-lands and cultivators in distant 
parts of the country as time went on appropriated them to their 
own Uses, and developed into autonomous chieftains, sometimes 
claiming, as we have seen, imperial ancestry. 

We have noticed already that relations between China and 
Korea and Japan began at a very early date, not later than—and 
probably before-thc first century- B.C. It is therefore not surpris- 
lOg to find that the Yamato population included a strong foreign 
element. By the lime central Japan had been .subdued and settled 
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by clans from the west in ihe first century the country 

was peopled by a variety of ethnic elemcntSj doubtless in different 
degrees of fusion; but we may suppose that a fairly stable and 
nniform composite iypfi had already been evolved^ particularly 
among those fanuli^ which possessed clan names—the ruling 
families and the free men. The "base people'-—the workers in the 
guilds, and the slaves—were probably of a variety of stocks, and 
their social position would prevent them from mingling with the 
dominant people, so that a distinct plebeian type would be 
evolved, to break up only as the strict caste system broke dow^. 
Similarly die unpacified tribes in the northeast and south-west, 
the Ainu and the Kumaso, would pr?scr\^e their racial characters 
in the measure of their distance from the central pow'er, 

into this heterogeneous population there were now introduced 
certain foreign elements whose cultural importance was out of all 
proportion to their numbcfs. It is tolerably certain that at latest 
from the beginning of the Christian era there was constant immi- 
gradon of Koreans, and of Chinese who were as a rule refugees 
from dynastic wars in their owti country^ whence they had es¬ 
caped to Korea in the tir^i place. Early in the fourth century the 
population of whole villages was brought over to Japan from 
Korea and in the fifth and sixth centuries numbers of **mcn of 
Ts'in and Han"^ crossed over. They were mostly, it appears, 
skilled artisans, weavers, potters, painters, scribes, as well as 
farmers w-ho were familiar with silkw^orm culture and other agri¬ 
cultural matters in which thejapanese were behindhand. Whether 
most of these w'cre Chinese is doubtful. They ivere probably 
Koreans of Chinese origin, w^ho claimed descent from great 
Chinese families. Under the date 540 we read in the chronicles 
that the men of Ts’in numbered over 7,000 households; which 
gives a total of over 100,000 individuals, if we take the average 
number of Inmates in a household as fifteen, which is not an 
excesave figure, to judge from tax registers of the following 
centurj . To these must be added ^"the men of Han,” who came 
almost certainly from the Hpji colonics ofLakliang and Taipang, 
which were now' tlie pre>^ of the Korean kings of K 5 ku]i and 
Paikch6, and the “men of the frontier states,” by which is probably 
meant Chinese from Manchuria, northem Korea and perhaps 
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Shancimg. It is not possible to say what percentage of the total 
population was formed by these immigrants. Their leadeis were 
persons of standing, and many of the workmen were in such 
important positions, because of their skill and knowledge, that 
tliey w'crc accorded very favourable treatment. They were for the 
most pan incorporated into be, under their own chiefs, to whom 
high rank was given. The Ayabc (brocade-maken' guild) was 
formed by “men of Han," and we hear of the head of their 
guild being granted a title of nobility. The aristocrats among 
these immigrants were, of course, the scribes and accountants, 
who in the beginning of the fifth century, when Chinese writing 
was officially adopted by the Japanese, naturally commanded 
respect among the unlettered nobles of Yamato. Indeed, by the 
end of the seventh century, according to the ShSjifokUf a peerage 
of that time, over one-third of the noble families of Japan claimed 
Cliincse or Korean descent. The proportion of immigrants 
among the lower classes w'as obviously not so high, but that they 
left their mark is certain; and the influence of Cltina and Korea, 
exercised through this assimilated alien population, should not 
be overlooked in any endeavour to trace the cultural development 
of Japan, It is a mistake to assume, as one is apt for convenience 
to do, that the influence of China upon Japan was of no great 
importance until the introduction of writing in the fifth century. 
It was persistent and increasing from the opening of tlic Christian 
era; and, if we accept the hypothesis that tlicrc is a strong southern 
Chinese element in the Japanese race, it began long before that. 
The adoption of the Chinese script was certainly a landmark in 
Japanese history, and shaped the subsequent development of 
nearly everyjapancse institution; but the debt ofjapan to Chinese 
culture is already apparent in the age of the sepulchral mounds. 

NOTES TO CHAJrrEH U 

' Page 39 fr. Sec note above as to tile credibility of early Chinese 
notice qf Japan. 

* Page 32, .\ccording to Chinese historical records tribute ceased 
from “The Queen of Japan" after A.D. 266, and from the Ciiin-han 
and Pyon-han tribes of Southern Korea after A. f). 28<j.'ind ago respec¬ 
tively. This is a very useful piety; of eridcncc as to the date when ffic 
Yamato kingdom and the kingdoms of Paikchc and Siila began to htow 
in Di^gankalipn and power* 
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To judge from the native chronicles and from those Chinese 
noticB which have just been cited, die indigenous material cid^ 
ture of the Japanese before the Chiisdan era was not of a high 
IcveL The scanty population was distributed in small group of 
dwelling houses along the coast or on die banks of streams^ and 
since die descriptions of palaces which have come down to us show 
that the rulers lived in wooden, straw-Lhatched houses, of wluch 
die posts* beams, and ridge-pole were held in place by ropes made 
of twisted creepers* we may suppose that die homes of the ordinary 
folk were primitive indeed. Rice cultivated, and rice spirit 
was made from very early times,• The Chinese observers of 
ihc dtird century after Christ meniion that die natives of Japan 
were addicted to strong drinks Though fishing and bunting were 
important means of food supply, !t seems that the population from 
an early date was formed into settled agricultural communid^, 
For in the redial of the offences committed by Susa-no-wo we find 
the first place given to breaking down the divisiDns between rice 
fields, diverting water supply, sowing tares, and other misdeeds 
which arc precisely those most abhorrent to an agricultural 
society. 

If we may believe the Chinese annalists, spinning and w^eaving 
ivcre known to the Japanese by die middle of the third century 
A.D, and the mulberry was culdip^ted for feeding silkworms. 
Though It is probable that silk was first brought from China at a 
comparatively late date, garments woven from hemp or paper 
mulbetr)* bark were in use from very early times. Costumes appear 
to have been elaborate and specialised, ^vith a free use of jewellery, 
in the form of necklaces, bracelets, belt buckles and other 
ornaments of semi-preciom stones, such as agate and crystaL 
Pottery w'as of course known from neolitlilc dmes. Weapons and 
tools of iron were in fairly common use, and bronze articles are 
plendful in the tombs, though it may be that the knowledge of 
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bronztf in Japan was derived from China after the introduction 
of iron from I'niigusic sources. 

WTiilc the material culture of the Japanese of the mythical age 
was so poor tliat it was quickly overlaid by that of China as soon 
as contact could be established, their social and religious insti¬ 
tutions show in some respects a rather higher dc^'clopiniCnt than 
is allowed by many writers. The native chronicles portray a 
society in which ritual obscrA'ances played an important part, 
and though the earliest religion may be described as an untutored 
pantheism, it was by no means lacking in gradous elements. 
It was a religion founded upon a conception, a vague and 
unfonnulated conception, of the universe as composed of a myriad 
sentient parts, A nature worship of which the mainspring is 
appreciation rather than fear is not to be dismissed as base and 
fetishistic animism, and much that is kindly and gradous in the 
life of the Japanese to-day can be traced to those sentiments 
which caused their remote ancestors to ascribe divinity not only 
to the powerful and awe-inspiring, such as the sun and the moon 
and the tempest, or to the useful, such as the well and the cooking 
pot, but also to the lovely and pleasant, such as the rocks and 
streams, the trees and flowers. The worship of such objects has 
its Counterpart in that delicate sensibility' to the beauties of 
nature which is one of the most endearing characteristics of the 
modem Japanese. Beyond doubt it is a characteristic deeply 
rooted in the past. Thdr mythology includes much that is crude 
and primitive, but It is remarkable that, in a country so often 
riven by earthquakrs and swept by storm and flood, there is 
no common myth of a terrible earthquake god, and the storm 
god himself appears chiefly in benign aspects. It may be that, to 
way^'Om tribes from arid regions of Korea and northern China 
or inhospitable Siberian plains, the genial climate of Japan, 
with its profusion of trees and flowering shrubs, its fertile soil, and 
its wealth of runmng sucams, was so pleasing as to make upon 
them a profound Impression, stored up in the racial consciousness 
as a pervading sentiment of gratitude. Certainly their religion 
was, as Aston says, a religion of love and gratitude rather than 
of fear, and the purpose of their religious rites was to praise and 
thank as much as to placate and mollify their divinities. The very 
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names given in their mythology to thdr country—ihc Land of 
Luxuriant Kecd PlainSp the Land of Fresh Rice Ears of a 
Thousand Autumns; and to their gods—the Princess Blossoming* 
Ukc-the-FJowers-of-thc-Trees, and Her Augnstness Myriad* 
Lwms* Luxuriant-Dragonfly-island—^tesdfy to their strong sense 
of the beauty and richness of their environment. Even in these 
modem times a traveller on the beaten track can often see a tree 
or a rock by the wayride, adorned with the symbols of holiness, 
because it h of striking shape and therefore vaguely thought to 
harbour a divine presence- Such arc tlie amiable features of 
the early religion. It is the expression of an awareness of the 
manifold forms of life. At. the same dme it is primitive in that it 
displays no great reaches of the mind^ no faculty to combine or 
to correlate the impressions to wliich individually it is so sensitive* 
There is no definite idea, of a soul, much less an immortal soul* 
no clear dhtlnetion between life and death, or body and spirit, 
Tliough the anthropomorphic conception of deities no doubt 
began to develop from early times^ it must have been extremely 
vague and loose. The very w^ord for god, the word kami^ is evidence 
of this, for it means simply **superior/' and is applied indis¬ 
criminately in the earliest legends to any animate or even 
inanimate object thought to have superior qualities. So at one end 
of the scale the Sun Goddess, that Heaven-Shining-Great-August 
Deity, is a ksmi^ and at the other mud and sand and even vermin 
are kamL Tliere is only the vaguest spiritual implication in all 
tiiese ideas; and, though one should choose one^s language very 
carefully m discussing the nature of ancient religious belief, it 
seems fair to say that the early Japanese religion was almost 
entirely lacking in speculative, pliilosophical elements. Such of 
these as can be discerned in its later forms are almost certainly 
due to the mlluence of Cliinese or Buddliist thought. The imagina¬ 
tive faculty as revealed in Japanese mythology is, to quote Aston 
agairii prolific but feeble* So w^c find lavish creation of ddties^ but 
their characters are confused and shadowy, thdr powcis ill- 
defmed, and their habitation either unknown or undistinguishabic 
from that of ordinary' beings- The fact that the deities were not 
represented by idols or pictures in early dmes, and only very 
sparingly later, is itself an indication of the nebulous quality of 
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the pantheon, and indeed it is leas the gods of old Japan than the 
ancestral beliefs and customs embodied in their worship which are 
of abiding intcresL 

As might be expected in a religion so concerned vdlh the poweia 
of nature, most of its observances had to do with growth and decay. 
Growth is good, decay is evil, life is desirable, death is abominable. 
So we find on the one hand prayers and thanicsgivings for harvest, 
on the other hand a severe ritual to guard against or to wash awajr 
the pollution of sickness and mortality. Traditionally, it is true, the 
reUgion of Yamato was a form of sun worship, and everywhere in 
the legendary narrative can be found traces of a solar myth. 
But, though the worship of the sun was at the core of all their 
beliefs, there was a natural tendency for the Sun Goddess, splendid 
and powerful, to grow remote, and for more familiar and ap* 
proachable deities to replace her in popular adoration. The Sun 
Goddess is the ancestress of the imperil line, the w'ords, Atito and 
kime, for prince and princess mean literally “sun child,” and the 
ancient term for imperial lineage is ama-tiu-hi-tsugiy “heavenly- 
sun^sucecssion,” while the imperial regalia, the mirror, the 
jewel and the sword, are thought to have represented the sun, the 
moon, and the lightning flash.' But the s olar quality of the 
goddess tends to be obscured, and she becomes a supreme ddty 
of anthropomorphic character; so much that in later times the 
sun is ivoTshipped separately tmder otlier names and the goddess 
herself is conceived of as the Empress of Heaven, witli a court 
and a cO'iincil of gods who share in the celestial rule. A like 
development is seen in other cases. The worship of the earth 
god, of whom one name is O-kuni-dama, “Great land spirit,” 
grows out of the worship of land, of the soil itself. As time goe 
on this direct worship gives place to an anthropomorphic 
conception, and the earth as a god becomes the Earth God, 
or Master of the Earth, worshipped at the great shrine of 
Idzumo, which b next in importance to those of Ise. It may be 
thought that these early gropings of the mind have little bearing 
upon the later development of ilic Japanese people, but the truth 
is that, however deeply buried under layers of later culture, the 
old conceptions have lived and operated until the present time. 
Even to-day there arc performed in great cities cercmonica to 
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propitiate a plot of land which is to be newly used for buildingj 
and when a new well is sunk offerings of wine and food are made 
and prayers recited to the spirit of the liiddcn water. In the early 
cult mountain gods were numerous, and at the present time there 
is hardly a summit without its little shrine. River-gods, rain-gods, 
well-gods, water-gods, wind-gods, all were abundant, and traces 
of their worship idJJ persist. The food goddess, Ukcmochi-no-kami, 
worshipped in Isc at a shrine not far from that of the Sun Goddess, 
appears to derive from an original worship of food, for there are 
traces of a deification offood itself. The rice-god, Inari, is probably 
the same as Ukcmochi, and he b the most ubiquitous of all the 
gods, for his shrines are to be found in every town and village, 
and in many private houses and gardens. 

Such b a brief description of the shadowy background of belief 
in the national religion. It now remains to describe in outline Its 
insdtutions and observances. It appears that, in the earliest 
when the clans w-erc virtually independent, it was the duty of the 
chieftain to worship the clan-god, from whom the clan claimed 
descent, and at one period no doubt there was no dbtincrion 
between high priest and ruler. The Chinese notices of Pimiku 
show that she was at the same time queen and sorceress. But in 
due course some spcciaUsatiou of religious function arose, and 
there b, as we have seen, an echo of this separation of secular and 
sacerdotal in die Idzumo legend of Onamochi, who gives up the 
direction of public affairs and takes charge of ''secret matters.” 
As the task of government grew' in weight and complexity, the 
rulers tended to delegate priestly functions to special persons or 
Emilies. Thb point is wcli illustrated by an edict of the Emperor 
Kwammu, as late as the end of the eighth century, in which it 
was decreed that the local nobis {kuni no mtjatiuko) in Idzumo 
should not hold the office of civil governor, as experience showed 
that their administrative dudes were neglected for their religious 
functions. 

1 he earliest written account of the native religion of Japan b 
to be found in the Clunesc chronicles from which wc have already 
quoted the description of the "abstainers” or '‘fortune-keepers.” 
These were evidently the forerunners of the Imibc, the hereditary 
corporation of abstainers, whose duty it was to ensure ihcrituaJ 
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purity of all persons and things connected with religious observ¬ 
ances. Of equal antiquity \%ith the Imibc ^vas the Nakatomi 
family, who may be described as the hereditary' liturgi$tSj com- 
municadng with the gods on the micros behair^ and conveying 
to him tlicir oracles, A iliird hereditary religious corporation was 
that of tlie Urabc or diviners. It w'as their function to decide, by 
such methods of divination as w'crc at the time in vogue, matters 
referred to them by the ruler, as for instance wben he desired to 
explain or to avert some calamity. 

Though these corporations existed from early times and though 
the)' each had specialised and delegated functions, it mu-st not be 
understood that they were the exelusivc means of communication 
with the gods, or that all religious acts were confined to them. 
The priestly caste w^as not numerous, and almost any official 
might, as part of his dudes, have to discharge some religious 
function, no qualification bdng required other than the appro¬ 
priate degree of ritual purity achieved by lustration, fasting and 
kindred practices. The priests of all but the most important 
shrines were (and still arc) persons combinirxg ordinary avocations 
with their priestly duties. It is an interesting fact that the earliest 
Japanese w'ord for government is jrwihMrijoto, w'hich means 
religious observances. It should be noted that this word is never 
used of government by the sovereign, but of the work of his 
ministeis, thus showing that their pardcipadon in acts of worship 
of the national deidcs w'as r^arded as their chief function, and 
perhaps also that their work of administration was a form of 
wnor^hip. 

Nothing is more difficult for the student of early Japanese 
history than to distinguish what are the earliest elcmculs in their 
religion, and what are later additions, tsicouraged or even pro¬ 
duced by the political ideas so clearly inspiring the compilers of 
the chronicles upon which we must rely for our informalion* 
AUow'ancc must be made for this difficulty in reading die follow* 
ing account of Sltkito observances before they came under the 
influence of Chinese thought. It must also be borne in mind that 
even the native religion in it$ earliest forms was certainly not 
homogeneous throughout die country, but comprised a number 
of dififerent local cults, which tended to fuse as tribal units 
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coalesced. The merging of die Yamato uid Idzunio pantheotis is 
doubdess an important example of such fusion. 

Tlic outstanding feature of Shinto observances is the attention 
paid to ritual puritj’. Things which are offensive to the gods 
were called by the early Japanese tsuniif a word which is now 
rendered by dictionaries as "guilt” or "sin.” Avoidance of these 
things was called tmt, a word meaning taboo. The Itnibe, as we 
have seen, were a class of professionai "abstainer,” whose duty 
It was to keep free from pollution so that they might approach the 
gods without offence. C<hicr among the oflences to be avoided 
was undeanness. It might arise in many wa>^, none of which 
necessarily involved what in other religions would be moral guilt. 
Uncleanness of the person, from mere dirt, was scrupulously 
avoided, and it was a necessary preparation for religious observ¬ 
ances to w'ash the body and to put on fresh garments. Sexual 
intercourse, menstruation and childbirth were regarded as 
causing ceremoniaJ impurity, which must be removed by lus¬ 
tration, abstention, and prayer. In the earliest myth there is 
mention of partuntton huts,’* isolated sheds to which pregnant 
women withdrew so that the dwelling-house should not be defiled 
by childbirth, and wc are told also of "nuptial huts," in which, 
for a like reason, marriages were consummated. Disease, wounds, 
and death were also sources of undeanness. Death—or rather the 
contamination of dea th—as we have seen, was abhorrent to the 
early Japanese. The Han travellers from Cliina nodeed that the 
time of mourning was short, that after death friends came to 
dance and sing, and that after the funeral the whole family went 
into the water to wash. The house in which a death took place 
became unclean, and it was doubtless on this account that until the 
Ireginning of the eighth century the captla], or at least the palace, 
was removed to another site upon the death of a sovereign.* 
Wounds were a source of pollution, and the vvord for a wound, 
kega, still in use, means defilement. Sickness and all the external 
signs of disease, such as sores, eruptions, and dischargta, or con- 
* The uaditionx] acccasion cern^oqy, pcrfonuHl as laicly u igaQ.induda 
«n imprusvc survival of tJiii practice. The Emperar entem a ritual hall, con¬ 
taining a couch-riiTone, and goes through an elaborate coommnion meal hiib 
the national da tics; then, during the lught, he proceeds to aooiher ritual 

hall clow by, idcniically farniibed, and repeats the comniuiuon meal. 
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tact ssith nek were also dcfilcnieiits. EatJrig flesh was not 

originally unclean, cjccept perhaps for priests preparing them¬ 
selves for worshipj but it appears to have become taboo under 
Buddhist influence. Intoxicating liquors ate not taboo. In fact 
they figure prominently among oJTcrings to the gods at all times. 

So far, it will be noticed^ the list of offences does not reveal any 
distinction between ceremonial impurity and moral guilt- The 
consurnniaLJon of a marriage is no less defiling than adulterous 
intercoursej a blow or a wound polluts both parties to a conflict, 
and generally find that the early religion is almost eniirdy 
deficient in abstract ideas of morafiiy. Its code is not ethical but 
customary^ and ccremonjal- It reprobaies as sins only such acta 
or states as arc visibly or immisdiatcly repulsive. It is worth w^tule 
to examine more clo^Iy tlus question, for out of the early con¬ 
ception of morality^ grows the w hole complex of religious and 
social organisation in later timts, shaping and modifying even the 
powerful influences of Chinese philosophy and Buddhbt doctrine. 

In the great Purification Ritual, which is of uncertain date but 
which embodies matter of great andquity, there b a list of 
offences from which the gods arc asked to cleanse the 

people. These are divided into heavenly offences and earthly 
offences. The heavenly offences are $o called because they are 
those committed by the god Susa-no-wo in heaven, and were 
given a prominent place in the myth because they were, as we 
have noticed, offences against a community whose principal 
occupation w'as agriculture- The ear tidy offences are wounding 
and killing; desecration of corpses; leprosy; tumours; incest 
(though, it appears, intercourse between children of one father 
by different mothers was not considered incestuous); bestiality 
(but not, it appears, scriomy); calamity from creeping things, 
from the gods on high, from birds and animals, and from witch¬ 
craft. The offences in this second category are, it will be observed, 
calamities affecting the w'clfart of individuab, and are not even 
necessarily the rrault of their owti actions or their ovsn fault.* 

• It n hardly neeeasaty ip add that the ritual ofTtmcci jim named were not 
the only offbica rrcogmiod by early Japanese sodety, and that there werfl 
virtues prized aa well iis eeremonbl pnrity. The Han historians neoid with 
admiration the chastity and gentleness of Japanese women, state that theft ii 
nn^nowTi, and tiiat and cuitonu ate strict. 
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What is abhorrent, what must be washed away and expiated is 
not guilt but pallution. The coneeption of sin, as distinct from 
uncleanness, is wanting, or rudimentar)', and throughout their 
history the Japanese seem to iiavc retained in some measure this 
incapacity to discern, or this reluctance to grapple with a 
problem of Evil. Such a statement, once committed to writing, 
forthwitli challenges contradiction in the wiitcr’s own mind, but 
it represents, if imperfectly, a truthj and much that is baffling in 
the study of their history, from ancient to modem times, becomes 
clearer when one rememlieis that they- have nc\'er been tortured 
by the sense of sin. 

At die core of all Shinto ceremonial is the idea of purity, and 
at the cor* of all Shinto bclicls is the idea of fertility. As “celestial 
offences” typify those misdeeds which interfere with the pro- 
ducUon of food, so the chief celestial blessings demanded are those 
most desirable to farmers and fishermen, such as, in the words 
recited at the Harvest Festival in honour of every deity in the 
pantheon, "crops in cars long and in ears abunrlant, things 
growing in die great moor-plaln, sweet herbs and bitter herbs, 
things that dwell in the blue sea-plain, the broad of fin and the 
narrow of fin, seaweed from the offing, seaweed from the shore, 
clothing, bright stufils and shining stuffs, coarse stuffs and fine 
stuffs.” The most important ceremonies have, in one way or 
another, to do with food. The chief festivals of the year arc the 
Tasting of the First Fruits (Nii-namiJ, the Divine Tasting (Kan* 
namd), celebrated in the imperial palace and at the Ise shrines, 
die Together-Tasting (Ainamii) in which the emperor joins with 
the gods in partaking of the new season’s rice and rate of the new 
brew, and the most solemn festival of all, the Great Food Offering 
(Onie, later called Daijoe), an elaborate form of the festival of 
the First Fruits, celebrated after an emperor’s succession to the 
throne, to give a sacramental authority to his sovxreignty. There 
are, it is true, other elements in the accession ceremonies, but the 
essential characteristics of the Daijoe and its preparatory rites are 
that "they have preserved From ancient times a primitive tech¬ 
nique for the production and preservadon of food,” and are 
“deeply stamped with an interest in safeguarding the growth and 
fertility of crops.” Many' other celebrations, national and local, 
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arc wholly or m part thanksgivings or prayers for hardest. It is a 
significant fact that at Yamada in Isc, the centre of the cult of 
the Sun Goddess and the resting place of the sacred mirrorj there 
is a shrine^ only next in holiness to that of Ajna-tcrasUj devoted 
to the worship of the goddess of foodj Toyo-uke-hime, the Rich- 
Food-Princess; and there arc some reasons for believing that the 
Sun Goddess was enshrined in this place by the ruling house 
because it was already in ancient times of great hoUness through 
its association with a popular cult. Further evidence that it was 
the principle of grow^th and fertility which inspired^ more than 
anything else* the beliefs and observ'anccs of the early Japanese is 
to be found in the prevalence of phaUie worship and its strong 
powxr of survival. Phallic emblems arc found in neolitluc sitesj 
and a phallic significance was seen in trees and stones of appro¬ 
priate form, doubtless because they suggested procreation and 
fruitfulness. Even tCK-day, in remote districiSt there can be seen 
sometimes stones of phallic shape, set up at the edge of fields^ and 
bearing rude inscriptions such as *^God of the Rice." In the 
earliest chronicles there are several references to phallic w^orship, 
and there are numerous records of fesUvals and liturgies in honour 
of '^gods of the cross-ways/' whg were represented by phallic 
emblems set up by the roadride. 

It k hardly necessary to add that though the early Shinto vva$ 
in essence a nature worshipj it dweloped in special directions 
under ofltdal anspkes. It is important to distinguish from the 
traditional body of popular belief and obscrv'ance the inslitutional 
religion wliich v^'as fostered by the ruling classes. The former is 
a simple ritualism based on an animistic creed and tinctured 
with magic, the latter an organised and elaborate cult closely 
bound up vrith the political system. It is equally important to 
realise that^ although Shint 5 is often described as a form of an¬ 
cestor worship, this is a loose and misleading statement. Ancestor 
worship, as practised in Japan* k a cult imported from China.* 
The objects of worship of the early Japanese were nature deities^ 
and not their owm deified ancestors. It is true that the noble 
families claimed descent from the gods %vhom they woTshipped^ 
but making yo\ir god into an ancestor and making yt'iir ancestor 
into a god ace not the same thing, fhe worship of a clan god 
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by all the members of a clan (j{/t) at firsL sight seems 
be a fortti of ancestor woiship. The clan god, ho^-ever, was 
necessarily a family god, and might be even a tutelary loc;,- 
There were even cases where the identity of the clan gtxl was 
disputed. In no case do wc find, before the mtroduedon of the 
Chinese cult, instances of the worship of deified men by their 
descendants, 'f he worship of deceased emperors, even supposing 
been practised before the importation of Chinese 
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theories of Idngship—a supposition for which there is no evidence 
“is a special rase, for the emperora were in their lifetime tinged 
with divinity. 

To complete the foregoing account of early religious belief and 
observances, it is necessary to describe briefly how and in what 
places the gods were worshipped. In the earliest stages of the 
animistic creed, trees, rocks and springs w'ere doubtlcsss worshipped 
in jjjfif, and obeisance made to the sun itself. Subsequently, it 
scents, ceremonies were conducted in an enclosure marked oJTby 
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branches of evergreen trees thrust into tlie ground. I^ter, with 
the use of objects such a$ jewels and imrrors to symbolise the 
presence of a god^ came the need for a dwelling in which to en¬ 
shrine tliem. The word for a shrine {mija: ''house/' with an 

honorific prefix, mi) is the same as that used for the house of a 
chieftain, and it is clear that for centuries there w^as no distinction 
in type between a dwdling-house and a shrine^ The special 
characteristic of Shinto shrines is the simplicity of their con¬ 
struction and ornament as contrasted with the great buildings of 
Buddhism. The shrines of Isc, %vhich arc pulled down and rebuilt 
in exact replica every twenty years, are thought to represent the 



purest and most ancient style of Japanese architecture, and they 
are essentially nothing more than thatched wooden huts, some¬ 
what idealised. The Idzumo shiinesj though larger and a little 
more elaborate, are still comparatively simple in design. There is 
no provision made for joint worship by a congregadon, so that no 
more space is needed tlian will accommodate an altar and the 
priests or other attendants. The individual worshipper does not 
enter the shrine, but stands outside and makes his obeisance and 
his peririon. It U not knowm how many shrines existed before the 
eighth century, hut there were over 3,000 officially recognised 
shrines in A,D. 737, and of these about one-fijurth were main¬ 
tained at the expense of the gov ernment. 
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Worship consisted of obeisance, offerings and prayer. The 
offerings v?crc primarily food and drink. Later, cloth was added, 
and eventually a symbolic offering came into use, by which strips 
of paper, representing strips of cloth, were attached to a wand 
and placed on the altar. Then, by a curious de%'elopmcnt, these 
symbolic offerings (known asgaAri) themselves came to be regarded 
as sanctified, and even as representing the deity, who was 
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sometimes mystically supposed to descend into them. Tlius, in 
course of time, the gokti became objects of worship themselves, 
and were presented by priests to the dc\'out, who set them up on 
their domestic altars; while strips of paper, cut in a prescribed 
way, and attached to a straw- rope, to this day confer a spedat 
sanctity on places where they are suspended. 

Purification was essential before worship and was achieved by 
various methods, exorcbm (Aarai), cleansing (mtwgi) and ab¬ 
stention (uni). Exorcism was performed by a priest, and was 
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intended io remove the pollution caused by an olTcnce^ It con¬ 
sists essentially of the presentation of ofTerings by way of fine, after 
which the priest brandishes before the person to be purified a 
wand in the fonn of a brush and pronounces a formula of purifica¬ 
tion. The exaction of fines gave to the ktrai a certain penal 



Fie^ 18 , Gokn. Paper 
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character. It is not clear how early this developed^ but there are 
records under dates in the early p^in of the fifth century from 
which it would appear that at that time submission to the harai 
was a recognised pimlshmerit for civil as weU as religions offences. 
Thus in 405 the head of the corporation of carters appropriated 
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to his own service some peasants attached to tlie glebe of a shrine. 
He was commanded to perform expiatory ri«s, though his offence 
was as much civil as rcligiotiSi In 4^^ ® certain young nobleman 
debauched a court lady, and was made to purge his offence by 
the payToent of eight horses and dght swords. He was unrepentant, 
and boasted in vctsc,^saying that the adventure was well worth 
eight horses, whereupon the emperor confiscated all his property. 
We shaLl see that, with the growth of an administrative system on 
Ghinesc lines, there was later a clear division between secular and 
religious offences, the harai and its accompanying fines being con- 
fin^ to specified breaches of ecclesiastical law'. 

The was a cleansing rite, intended to remove accidental 

defilement acquired by contact with unclean things, from simple 
dirt to the pollution of death and disease. It was effected by 
ablutions, or the mere sprinkling of water or salt, A number of 
practices common to^lay ate vestiges, or even complete sun-ivals, 
of this ancient custom. In the courtyard of every temple and 
shrine is a font at which the worshippers wash their hands and 
rinse their mouths befare worship. Outside the privy in the 
humblest house stands a basin of water and a ladle, used for 
rinsing the hands in a manner so perfunctory as to be merely 
symbolic. The indulgence of the Japanese in hot baths, though 
it is a habit which has survived because of its value in pleasure 
and health, doubtlcKi owes something to the primitive belief in 
liistrarion. Salt is placed in little piles on the threshold of a house, 
at the edge of a well, or at die comers of a wrestling ring, and it 
is scattered about the floor after a funeral, with the object of 
purification, Offerings at a shrine invariably include a number of 
small dishes of salt. 

The third, and perhaps the most interesting method of purifica¬ 
tion is inii, or abstention. Exorcism and lustration confer purity 
by removing undeanness, whereas abstention is a method of 
acquiring a positive purity by avoidance of the sources of pollu¬ 
tion. It was therdbre the duty of priests ratlicr than of lavTnen to 
practise the needful austerities, which consisted chiefly of the ob¬ 
servance of certain prohibitions. They must avoid contact with 
sickness, deadi, mourning; they must cat only certain kinds of 
food and tliosc only if cooked over a fire; they must wear 
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only specially purified garmentsj and they must remain indoors, 
remote from noisej dancing and singing. Scruptilom care must be 
taken to avoid contamination of the sanctuary, the offerings and 
the utensils. 

Private devodons seem from early times to have been confined 
to the deposit of offerings before a shrine accompanied by some 
reverent gesture, such as bowing, or clapping—not merely fold¬ 
ing—the hands. It is curious that, in a country where kneeling 
and prostration arc part of cvcry-day social ceremony, kneeling 
before a shrine was not usual and prostration apparently not 
practised at all a$ a form of worship. Private, individual prayer 
seems to have been uncommon, and to have consisted at the 
most of some simple formula. Many ocamples of ofHciai liturgies 
are recorded in a book of Institutes compiled in the beginning of 
the tenth century. Some are inclined to regard them as preserving 
with a high degree of exactitude the form and content of very 
ancient addresses to the gods^ but the probability is that they do 
not antedate the seventh century at earliest, and that when they 
were first committed to writing they underwent considerable 
change at the hands of scribes anxious to give them a certain 
literary elegance. In the present writer's view they smell too much 
of die lamp to be genuine survivab, by oral tradition, from a 
period much earlier than the spread of writing in Japan. They 
must contain, how-cv'cr, some ancient elements; and it is therefore 
worth quoting a few passage to show their style and purport. 
The following U an extract from Aston’s translation of the Litany 
recited at the Ceremony of Nadona] Purification: 

“Then shall no offences remain unpurged, from the court 
of the august child of tlie gods ct'cn to the remotest ends of 
the realm. As the many-piled clouds of heaven are scattered 
at the breath of the Wind Gods; as the morning breezes and 
the evening breezes disperse the morning vapours and the 
evening vapours; as a huge ship moored in a great harbour, 
casting off its stem moorings, casting off its bow moorings, 
drives forth into the vast ocean; as yonder thick brushW'ood 
is smitten and cleared away by the shaqj sickle Forged in the 
fire—so shall all offences be swept utterly away. To purge 
and purify them, let the goddess Scori-tsu-hime, who dwells 
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in the rapids of the swift stream whose cataracts tumble head¬ 
long from the high mountains and from the low mountains, 
bear them out into the great sea plains. There let the goddess 
Haya-akitsu-hime, who dwells in the myriad meeting places 
of the tides of tlic myriad sea paths, swallow them up, and 
let the god Ibukido Nushi (i,c. the master of the spurting-out 
place), who dwells in Ibukido, spurt them out away to the 
nether region. Then let the goddess Hayasasura-hime, who 
dwells in the nether region, dissolve and destroy them.” 

The language is not without a certain elev'ation but the trans¬ 
lation has a sweep and a finish which flatter the rather poorly 
articulated original. The cliief characteristic of its style is a 
solemn pleonasm, as in the phrase “in the myriad ways of the 
tides of the raging sea and tlie myriad meeting places of the tides 
of the myriad sea paths.” Some idea of the rhythm of the native 
words can be gained from the original: Ar^-shh na shio Royaojt 7 U> 
yasbioji as sHia jsoyaoei. 

The literary' value of the remaining rituals is not great, but they 
include picturesque and interesting passages, such as this declara¬ 
tion to the Sun Goddess in the great prayer for Harvest: 

. . I do humbly declare in the mighty presence of 
the Great Heaven-shining Deity who dwells in Ise, Because 
the Great Deity has bestowed on him lands of the four 
quarters over which her glance extends as far as where die 
wall of Heaven rises, as far as where the bounds of Elarth 
stand up, as far as the blue clouds are diffused, as far as 
where the white clouds settle dow'n opposite; by the blue sea- 
plain, as far as the prows of ships can go without letting dry 
their poles and oara; by land, as far as the hoofs of horses 
can go, with tightened baggage-cords, treading their way 
among rock-roots and tree-roots where the long road extends, 
continuously widening the narrow regions and making the 
steep regions level, drawing together, as it were, the distant 
regions by throwing over them (a net of) many ropes— 
therefore will the first-fruits for the Sovran Great Deity be 
piled up in her mighty presence like a range of hills, leaving 
the remainder for him tranquilly to partake of.” 

And this, from a blessing of the Imperial Palace, after a recital of 
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the drcuir^Uncfis in which ihc reigning dynasty reedved the 
celestial iTUindatc: 

**And for the Sovran Grandchild who in Heavenly Sun- 
succession rules the Under-Heaven^ to which he had des¬ 
cended, trees are now cut down with the sacred axes of the 
Imbc in the great valleys and the small v^cys of the secluded 
mountains^ and sacrifice having been made of ihdr tops and 
bottoms to the God of the monnUinSi the middle parts arc 
brought forth and set up as sacred pillais with sacred mattocks 
to form a fair Palace wherein the Sovxan Grandchild finds 
shelter from the sky and shelter from the sun. To theCj there¬ 
fore * . . I address these heavenly, wondrous, auspicioui 
Tivords of calm and blessing/* 

KOT£S TO CHAPTEft tU 

^ Page 48. The Impcnal Regalia ha\T a cuiious Imlory* Whalevtr 
symbolic qualities were later asetilxd to the mirror, the sw^ord and the 
jewel, it b clear that the Ixadilion of their importance goes back to a 
period when neofithic Japan was coming under the inHucnce of the 
metal cxihure of the Asiatic mainland, and when the possession of 
bronze wea pons and precious on^menis b>' a Japanese tribal chieftain 
was a sign of superior power aiid wealth. The scpulchml mounds 
almost without exception contain bronze sw'ordsp bronze mirrors and 
“jewels” (magalama)j because they were the most prized posscssiom of 
a great man in hb Hfctifuc. These arc the objects which, in course of 
limcp came to symbolbc the Imperial authority as the Three Sacred 
Treasures and were enshrined in the holiest places of the land. Modern 
Japanese p>DUdeaJ wTitcrs liave dev eloped theories of the state tn ^vhich 
these ohjeeis repnesent mystical, or at least unintelligible properties of 
the Japanese comUtutioni and one writer at least has gone so far as m 
proclaim that they are an embodiment of the Hegelian dialccde, in 
which presumably—though he does not explain^—the contradiction of 
the mirror and the jewel is resolved by the sw'ord. 

* Page 54 ff. Ancestor worship. Some Japanese scholars have chal¬ 
lenged jny statement that ancestor worship is a cult imported from 
China. On such a point posiiive evidence is lacking, but it h perhaps 
significant that in ihe poems of the Manyoshu ancestor worship b 
scarcely refared lo, while what We know of early burial customs indi¬ 
cates a horror of deatli and pollution wluch seems to be Inconsistent 
wjtii w^orship of the dead. 


CkaptiT IV 

THE INTRODUCTION OF CHINESE LEARNING 

Though, as wc liavc said, die introduction of wridiig into Japan 
profoundly influenced her development, it was not until after a 
long period of incubation that its effects were clrarly visible. It is 
a notable fact that the first Japanese book of which we have any 
record w'as not written for two centuries after the official adoption 
of the Chinese script J Writing was, of course, used in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, but chiefly for such purposes os keeping accounts 
and registers, with an occasional despatch to some foreign court. 
In these uses it seems to have remained for a long tune the special 
function of scribes of Chinese or Korean origin* The native 
chronicles state that recordeis w-ere appointed to the provonccs 
“for the firel lime’' in 403, but this chronology is dubious. Though 
wc hear of letters from Japanese rulers to C>hina at the beginning of 
the Christian era, the first of which the text has been preserved is 
a memorial from the Yamato sovereign to the Chinese court in 
478. Certainly as late as 68^, when the Aojikt was compiled, the 
services of reciters were of use, so that there cannot have existed 
any very considerable body of written records. Wc shall pro'bably 
be not far wrong if wc assume that writing was practically the 
monopoly of a small class of official scribes until the end of the 
sixth century. Some distinction should however be made between 
writing and reading. For reasons which require more elaborate 
explanation tlian can be given here, it is a much simpler task to 
learn to read a Chinese text than it is to write one, and it is there¬ 
fore most likely that a number of Japanese students were able to 
spell out with a teacher’s aid passages from Chinese books, without 
being able to compose themselves, or even to trace mom tlian a few 
Chinese characters with the brush. Gradually, under their fbragn 
tutors, they gained some Idea of the contents of the canonical 
w'orks brought tojapan, first the LwiyH or Confucian Analects, then 
the five major classics, the Odes, the Annals, the Rites, the Changes 
and the Spring and Autumn Chronicles. Perhaps the chief obstMic 
to the rapid spread of writing in Japan was the sheer technical 
difficulty of representing words in an agglutinated, polysyllabic 
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Imigusigc like J&paticse by sigtis st^iulitig for the monosyllabic 
words of Chinese, a difficulty magnified by the dissimilarity be¬ 
tween Chinese and Japanese sounds. Pending the development of a 
suitable method—and this was, in elTect, not evolved for centuries 
—for a Japanese to bene Fit fully by the Chinese script he must learn 
the Chinese language, a language differing as widely as possible 
from Japanese in vocabulary, syntax and idiom. It must be remem¬ 
bered that for the greater part of the sixth century Japan had little 
or no direct intercourse with China and tvas therefore dependent 
upon Korea for instruction. It was precisely during this period that 
she was fully occupied with Korea, and this no doubt contributed 
to delay in the spread of writing. The government was intent 
upon schemes of conquest, the maierial benefits of literature were 
not so obrious as those of warfare, and the nobles perhaps felt 
that, as they could purchase the service of specialists, there was 
no reason why they should suffer the drudgery of learning to 
read and write Chinese. So long as writing appeared as a mere 
mechanical accomplishment, a craft not much different from, say, 
weaving or painting, it might be left to clerks, it was when it 
was seen to be the vehicle for a new religion and a new political 
philosophy that it first became essential to the ruling classes. 
A desire to go to the sources of Confucijini doctrine an im- 
portant modvCj but it is probable that it ttfas the emotional 
stimulus oFBuddhism that gave the strongest and most widespread 
impulse to learning in Japan. 

A close study of the intercoux^ between Japan and Korea in 
the fifth and si?tth centuries is not necessary for our purpose, but a 
knowledge of its main features is important if one [s to understand 
hoWj, and wlienj and in \shat measure, Japan adopted Chinese 
civilisation. The Japanese, we have seen, were at the beginning 
of the fifth century on friendly term^ \rith Paikclul, and generally 
hostile to SiUa. Japan's policy was to extend her influence In the 
Korean peninsula, by supporting one of the three warring states 
against the other two. During the whole of this century there 
were constant Japanese raids upon Stllaj sornc of which appear 
to have been undertaken by large forces- In the memorial pre¬ 
sented In 47 B to the Wei Emperor by the Emperor of Japan the 
latter describes himseir as Supreme Director of Militar^^ Affairs in 
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Japan, Paitchc, Silla, and other Korean kitigdoms, so tbaii cvcia 
allowing for boastful language, it is clear that the Japanese, through 
their miliiar)' prowess, exercised an important influeiace in Korea at 
this time. By the beginning of the sixth century the position had 
changed. Paikehi was under the influence of Chinese civilisadonj 
richer than SLila, and perhaps less vigorous or, at any rate, more 
peacefully inclined^ The Silla men were as warlike as the Japanese, 
to whom dicy were doubtless racially akin, and to whom tliey 
never submitted in the same way as those of Paikchi, who paid 
tribute regularly to Japan m the price of military help. In 516 a 
strong Japanc^ fleet was repulsed off the south coast of Korea. 
By 527 the Japanese were in danger of losing their foothold 10 
Korea, in the enclave betw^een Paikeh^ and Silla. They hurriedly 
got together an expedition p which was intercepted by a powerful 
provincial chieftain in western Japan—probably bribed by Sllla 
—and it was some years before they could resume their efforts. 
Meanwhile, as Kokuh in the north and Silla in the south-east 
grew in strength, the position of Paikeh^ became w'eakcr, and its 
dependence upon Japanese help greater* Year after year the king 
of Paikchi? implored the court of Yamato to despatch troops, and 
he sent vvith each appeal valuable presents. It w^as all of no avail, 
for Silla and Kokuli combined to cnish Paikche noiwiihstanding 
the desperate resistance of the Japanese auxiharies, and by 562 
the Japanese had lost to Silla their little colony of Mimana. 
They made attempts to retake it from time 10 dme, hut by the 
beginning of the seventh century Silla wa^ paramount In Korca^ 
and Japan had nothing to say, though for long aftenvards she 
endeavoured at intervals 10 regain her foothold. 

Paikchd, which had sent in 404 and 405 the learned scholars 
Achiki and Ward, in 552* sent an image of the Buddha, tvith a 
number of volumes of the sutras, and in 554 a number of men 
learned in, respectively, the Chinese classics, medicine, divination^ 
calendar-maUng and music, as well as certain Buddhist monks. 
Paikchd, it should be stated, appointed Gliinesc professors and 
officially adopted Chinese writing in 374, and Buddhism appears 
to have been introduced ten years later (384.). Knowledge of 
Buddhism bad doubtless reached Silla in the fourth century, but 

* TKut dale is by iome 5cb&lar# rcjcclcd In favour of 538. 
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its oflicial adoption was in tlic reign of Pcp-Hcung, 514-539) 
probably from Kokuli. We may therdbre suppose tJiat the know¬ 
ledge of Buddiusm obtainecl by the Japanese from Korea was 
not very extenstve at hrst. Nor w-erc conditions in China favour' 
able to the steady spread of the religion beyond her frontiers, for 
there was confusion and ditision in Nortli Cliina from the down¬ 
fall of die Han almost uninterruptedly til] the rise of the Sui. 
The fortunes of Buddhism in tliis long period ebbed and ilowcd, 
but in the first pari of the sixth century the I Jang emperor Wu-ti 
( 5 *^^" 537 ) the Wei empress dowager (5i6-5ii8) were both 
champions of Buddhism. As ihc end ofdjTiasdc struggles neared in 
China, so the prospects of the spread of Buddhism increased with 
more settled relations between the Chinese courts and the Korean 
states^ 

The progress made by Buddhism in Japan can be inferred 
from scattered references in the chronicles. The image of Buddha 
was accompanied by a message from the King of Paikche, recom¬ 
mending the adoption of this new religion, wbich he said, though 
hard to explain and hard to comprehend, was of all doctrinca 
the most excellent, and brought tlic realisation of all desires. 
The emperor of Japan felt unable to decide upon the merits of 
the flew laitli) and submitted the problem to ^ ministers. Tlie 
choice follow'od the line of cleavage betu een powerful fac tions at 
court On the one side were the Nakatomi clan, hereditary 
lituigists, as w-e have seen, and die Mononobc dan, who were 
charged with the protection of the palace and were the leading 
military family. The combinadon of sacerdotal and military 
functions made the alliance between these two ramilics a powerful 
one; and that they combined at all is evidence of the strength of 
their common rivals, the Soga family. The Soga, though they 
claimed ancient and noble descent, did not come into prominence 
until about this period and they owed tlieir rise in fortune largely 
to their services in admitustering crown estates. In 536 Soga 
Inamc was made 0 -omi, Chief of Chieftains, a position which 
may be described rouglily as equivalent in autliority to that of 
Chancellor of the Empire. He consolidated his posidon as far as 
possible by marrying his daughter into the imperial house, but the 
most serious obstacles to his family’s progress were clearly the 
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Other great clauSj who derived their power very largely from their 
conDeclion with the state rdigion. Therefore S^a, when the 
questioQ was put to liim, came down on the side of Buddhism, 
while the Nakatomi and the Nfononobe both objected that to 
worship foreign gods would only invite die anger of the national 
gods, worshipped since the foundation of Japan. The emperor 
therefore presented the image to Soga, who set it up in his own 
house. For a time the fortunes of the new religion hung in the 
bnlntncc, as an epidemic of sickness which began to rage shortly 
after this was ascribed by die Nakatumi and the Moiionobe to the 
anger of the native gods. The emperor thought dicy might be right, 
and the image was thrown into the canid at Kaniw^a, The emperor 
who succeeded in 572 (Bidat-<ai) was not a believer in Buddhism, 
but was devoted to Cliinesc literature, while about the throne the 
rivalry between Soga and Mononobc persisted, so that the pros¬ 
pects of the new religion continued poor. Indeed there is no reason 
to suppose that Soga liimself had any but political reasons for pro¬ 
moting it. Certainly we find him, not long after the image was 
thrown away, advising the Faikchc envoys, if they wanted their 
country to prosper, to worship the “founder of the land,” by which 
he meant O-na-mochi, the creator-deity of fdi!umo myth (who 
w‘as possibly a deity of Korean origin) . Under Sidatsu the Great 
Omi was Soga no Umako, son of I name, and he followed his 
father as a patron of Buddhism, 

The story of the first steps is a curious one. One might almost 
suppose, from his buslness-hke procedure, that Umako made up 
his mind that the neiv rdlgion was a necessary feature in an up- 
to-date country ivhich had already imported other advantages of 
civdilsadon such as literature and geomancy. For its proper intro¬ 
duction he required evangelists and disciples, images, a holy relic, 
and a temple to contain them. These he set about procuring. He 
got Ids images and a holy relic, and he sent in all directions for a 
practising Buddhist. Only one could be found, a former Korean 
monk who had settled in Japan and bceomc a layman again. 
Umako ordered him to resume his holy character and caused him 
to receive into llic faith three Tnaideas of lender age. These three 
nuns—one was eleven years old—^were instructed to fast and 
worship; the images were enshrined in a temple annexed to 
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Umako's own dwelling; a pagoda was built to contain the relic; 
and Umako hiimelf with a few others unremittingly practised the 
faith. *Trom this*” says the Nihon*shoki| “arose the begiimmg of 
Buddhism/^ Naturally the beginiungs were not so clear-cut as 
this, but we may take it that, witli the patronage of a pow^crfu] 
statesman, it gained a permanent footing from this time—say 
A*D. 575- But some knowledge of Buddltism must have reached 
Japan long before this, through refugees and other immigrants 
from the continent. It is significant that, apart from Soga himself, 
the fim recorded Buddhists in Japan were almost aU of alien 
descent. The three nuns were of Korean or Chinese origin, one 
being the daughter of Shiba Tattd, Sugars cliicf helper in hk 
religious task. Sliiba is the Japanese version of tlie family name 
Ssu-ma, edebrated in Chinese histoiyv In 577 monks and 
ascetics* a temple architect and a maker of images came over from 
Paikehc, bringing religious books; and in 579 Silla abo sent an 
image^ All these were signs of the permanent establishment of the 
nciv faith. But it had difficulties to contend with, for shortly after 
these events anodier pestilence broke out and again the factions 
opposed to the Soga made capital out of disaster, and persuaded 
the emperor to proscribe the new cult. The emperor agreed, and 
the Mononobe and Nakatomi had ($ays one version) the pleasure 
of destroying Umako's holy edifices. The poor little nuns were 
stripped of their vestments and publicly w^hipped in a market 
place. Umako, howe^-cr, obtained from the emperor permission 
10 worship the Buddha privately, and he took the num back into 
his charge* and bulk a new^ shrine wherein, they should practise 
tlicir de^^otions. This, briefly and with such truth as the chronicles 
permit, is how the Three Precious Things came to Japan— 
Buddha* Dharma, SaAgha—the Buddha, the Law^ and the Priesu 
hood. There is a somewhat ironical interest in the fact that this 
gospel of gentleness was recommended (o the Japanese by a hard- 
pressed monarch begging for ilie loan of troops, and owed its 
adoption by them in a great measure to the bitter jealousy of 
political rivals. 

The next emperor (Ydmei) “believed in the law of Buddha and 
reverenced the way of the gods.^‘ He was, in fact, what most of 
hb countryTOcn have since been* a Buddhist and a Shintoist at 
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Dncc. h in Lhis passsLgc that the native religion is, for the fiRt 
lime, referred to as Shinto, the Way of the Gods, It was a new 
term, because no distinguishing name had been necessary 
before the introduction of a new rdigion. From the succession of 
Yomci, under the protection of the throne and the Soga fomily, 
the fortunes of Buddhism advanced rapidly. When the emperor 
was tajicn ill, he told hts ministers that fie \sished to be received 
into the new religion. The Nakatomi and the Mononobc were 
strongly opposed to what dicy called “turning their backs upon 
their country’s gods,” and tlie Soga, of course, were on the side 
of Buddhism. The breach gradually widened, and after some sor¬ 
did succession quarrels and a short but bloody civil war (587) the 
Soga gained the upper hand and Umako was paramount in Japan. 
Temples were built, more holy relies ^vcrc brought from Korea 
(A.D. 5S7), with priests, monks, and temple carpenters, painters, 
artists in bronM and clay, all clearly men of some standing, since 
their names are recorded. More daughters of noblemen became 
nuns, and a number of men of Chinese descent renounced the 
world and became priests or ascetics. Umako sent the nuns who 
had been whipped in the market place to Korea for study, and 
in general promoted the new faith. Promoted it in its external 
manifestations, w'c must hastily add; for his pcnonal conduct was 
ruthless and cruel. To gain his political ends he would stop at 
nothing. In the course of his career he was responsible for the 
murder of many of lus enemies, including two imperial princes, 
and finally (593) of the emperor Sujun liimsclf. 

The murdered emperor was succeeded by the Empress Suiko 
at the age of 39, and tlie control of affairs was vested in the Prince 
tJmayado*“a son of the Emperor Yomci—belter known by his 
posthumous title as Shotoku Taishi, the Crown Prince “Sage- 
Virtue.” it was he who was the real founder of Buddhism in 
Japan, and its further growth, after the introduction of its out¬ 
ward forms under the patronage of the Soga, can best be des¬ 
cribed by briefly relating his career. 

* U mayido means “n uable," and tliere w‘as a legend ihal the Ptinee wm 
born in a stable. There is nothing to support thii in the chronicles, though it is 
ihe sort of thing they are fond of recording. It is thdefore raggated by some 
Japtanese scholars that the legcind was invented alter the Prince’s death, when 
some faint echo of the story of the birth of Christ httd reached Japan. 
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Naturally gifted, he devoted himscIF to study from an early age, 
and he is said to have become proficient in Ixith the doctrines of 
Buddhism and the learning embodied in the Chinese classics. The 
great Soga ap|:Kcars to have exercised his power vrilh moderation, 
and not to have interfered with the Prince's plans, pardy, no 
doubt, because he was satisfied with the ascendancy he had gained 
for his clan, and also Because he recognised the Prince's great 
gifts. The chief concern of Shotoku Talshi to propagate the 
moral and intellectual benefits of Buddhism, but he did not 
neglect the outwani aspects, the temples, pagodas, vestments and 
ceremonies, which must constitute its first appeal to the unen¬ 
lightened. 'Phe buiiding of temples procectfed apace.* The heads 
of great families, from the beginning of his regcnq^, “vied with 
one another in erecting Buddhist shrines for the benefit of tlieir 
lords and parents.'^ The great temple called Shitenno-ji (Temple 
of the Four Deva Raja or HeavenJy Kings), precursor of the 
building which gives its name to a busy quarter of present-day 
Osaka, was commenced in 593, and also the temple called 
Hokoji or iUukadera* The latter was completed at the end of 596, 
and some idea of the importance attached to this event may be 
gathered from the fact that the name of the era was then un¬ 
officially changed to Hoko m its honour. By the end of 634 there 
were 46 temples, 816 priests and monks and 569 nuns. The debt 
of Japan to Korea at this period must not be overlooked. Shotoku 
Taislii^s teachers were Koreans, and two of them in pardcular 
(the first ablxits of the Hokoji) arc described in the records as 
together “the mainstay of the Tlnee Precious Things,” From this 
time on there was a stream of priests, monks, scholars and artists 
from Kdkuli and Paikehi. The)- settled in Japan and engaged in 
teaclting or the c-xcrcise of their arts, often intermarrying with 
Japanese, and so creating a nucleus of Imported culturCji and a 
fusion of racial elements which must have been of great advantage 
to Japan. We have no exact knowledge of their origins, but it is 
known that while Paikchi was sending teachers to Japan she was 
obtaining teachers from China, and it is highly probable, on these 
and other grounds, that many immigrants to Japan at this period 
—the latter half of the sixth century' — w^erc Chinese from the 
Liang or Wei courts, arriving by w^y of Korea. 
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In A,D. 604 the Prince Issued a code which has been misiakcnly 
described by some writers as a Constitudon.* It is rather a coUec- 
tion of moral injunctions addressed to the ruUng classes, and their 
interest lies in the fact that tlicy represent not a new system of 
administradon but a turning point in the ideals of government, 
inspired by the new leaining, both religious and secular, from 
abroad. The native religion, whatever its merits as a pagan creed, 
bad tended, under the influence of the developing clan sj-stem, to 
become at its best a complex of ceremonial divorced from the 
inspiration of its primitive beliefs, and at its worst a means of 
oppression, devoted to maintaining caste privilege. Apart from a 
certain customary code, exemplified in the proscriptions of the 
liturgies, it had but a small ctlilcal element, and it was bound 
therefore to develop or its ritual and supciEtitious side, unless it 
received some strong stimulus from v/ithout- Many instances 
might be quoted to illustrate this dcvciopmcut, but it is sufficient 
perhaps to refer to the way in which the early rites of purgation, 
by a not uncommon transition, assumed a punitive character. 
Offerings to the gods degenerated into hues or even blackmail, 
levied by priest and layman alike, and ritual offences were thus 
ofren punished more severely than crimes- Buddhism, too, in its 
earliest days in Japan, was clearly regarded as another means of 
obtaining material benefit or warding oflT calamity. This is a 
natural development. The sutras were recited before they were 
understood. They were thought to be magical formula, and 
indeed among the first priests to arrive from Korea were reciters 
of mantra, or incantations. Soga no Umako worsliipped a Bud* 
dhUt image in the hope of recovery Crom disease, the Emperor 
Yotnei wished to enter religion when he found himself sickening, 
and for many years after tills the greatest and most lavish 
Buddhist riles were held when a monarch was ill, or when the 
crops needed rain, or when some other very concrete advaniagc 
was sought for the country. Amongst the finest early temples 
are those devoted to the woiship of Yakusbi (“The King of 
Medicine”), 

It was Shotoku’s chief title to celebrity that he was attracted 
by and endeavoured to propagate the moral and philosophical 
content of Buddhism, It is mtercsting to study from thb point of 
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view the Prince's injunctions. They provide at the same time a xi 3 C- 
fill key to contemporary sentiment. 

Article 1 imbts upon the value of harmony in the com^ 
muniiy, and gives a warning against the evils ofcla^ feeling. 
Those above must be harmonjoLts^ those below must be well 
dbposed. This b Confudan doctrine. 

Article 11 enjoins rc\Trencc of the Three Predous Things* 

Article III sketches the Chinese theory of sovereignty* 
"When the Lord speaks the Vassal listens.'' A hierarchy, 
dependent upon obedience. 

Article IV states the complementary proposiuon that, if 
the duty of the inferior is obedience, the duty of the superior 
is decorum. Decorum here h "‘ceremony,*' the code of be¬ 
haviour laid down in the Book of Rites. Thb again is a 
Chinese conc epdon of government* 

Article V warns against gluttony and covetousne^, and b 
addressed primarily to those who have to judge suits. It is an 
appeal for jusdcc to inferiors. 

Article VI is against flatterers and sycophants. 

Article VII is against patronage in public office, and in¬ 
cludes an insmicdon to fill posts by merit. 

Article Vni enjoins hard work upon officials. 

Article IX enjoins good faith between inferior and superior. 

Article X is against anger. If we disagree with others ^‘we 
are not unquestionably wise, and they arc not unquestionably 
foolbh/' 

Article XI urges upon high functionaries the importance 
of rewarding merits and punbhing faults* 

Article XII says *Mct not the provincial governors or the 
local chieftains levy exactions upon the people. In a country 
there are not two lords, the people have not two masters. 
The sovereign is the master of the people of the whole countiy', 
the officials to whom he gives contn>l arc his vassab. How 
can they, as well as the government, presume to tax the 
people?” 

Article XIII is against neglect of official duties. 

Article XIV b against envy'. 

Article XV is a restatement of Article I. 
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Article XVI is an insrruction as to the seasons of forced 
labour. 

Article XVII enjoins consnltatlan between ofliciak on 
important mattets. 

At first sight these appear to be notliing but vague exhortations 
and pious hopes, but it must be remembered that (so far as we 
know) ilicrc existed under the prei^ing s)^tem no considered 
theory of government, no body of instructions for olHciais and no 
moral code beyond the ceremonial injunctions and prohibitions 
of the national religion and certain customary rules of conducti^ 
The mere formulation of a set of moral laws was therefore almost 
revolutionary', and we see here the first results, in the abstract 
fields of the importation of Indian rcUgion and Clnncse philos¬ 
ophy, for the seventeen articles are a compound of Buddhist and 
Confucian principles. Hidden in these apparently harmle^ ex¬ 
hortations to governors and governed is a new view of the state, 
for while they exact obedience from infericiT^ to superiors they 
insist equally upon the duties of superiors to inferiors, and, what 
is most significant of all, they enunciate very^ clearly the theory of 
a centralised slate, in w'hich the ultimate pow'cr resides in the 
emperor and is exercised through his functionaries. **The sover¬ 
eign is master of the people of the whole country, the officials to 
whom he gives charge are all his vassals.^* This is a pregnant sen¬ 
tence, of which the importance can be realised only by consider¬ 
ing the political conditions of the day. 

At the time of Sholoku Taishfs Injunctions, Japan was still far 
from being a single political unit. Rather it was a loosely con¬ 
nected group of clans, Eu w^hich the imperial clan had tlie first 
place. The clans [lyi) were divided into three sorts, according lo 
their origin—the Imperial Clan, whose members claimed descent 
fipom the Sun Goddess; the Divine Gians, w^hose members traced 
tlieir ancestry either to the Heavenly gods, through the divine 
companions of the first Emperor Jimmu, or the Earthly gods, by 
which IS to be understof^d those territorial rulers who w^erc 
already established in Yamato Avhco Jimmu amved; and the 
Stranger Clans, who were immigrants from China and Korea at 
various dates, 'Fhc Imperial Clan comprised sev^eral divisions, for 
it included not only the reigning house but a number of great 
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familia, whose heads were called omi, “great men.” The senior 
of these was die O-oml, or “Great Omi,” who was the leader and 
representative of all the emi- Next in importance to the mii were 
the chieftains of the dis-inc clans, who were called tauTaji (group 
chiclii), and at whose head there stood a leader, analogous to the 
Great Omi, known as the 0 -muraji, or Great MuraJL The dans 
lecognised the supremacy of the imperial house, but it was a 
supremacy that allowed the cmpeior a very limited authority. 
Each head of a branch of a clan was the master of the people and 
the property of that branch, and control over him could be exer¬ 
cised ody by the leader of his clan, the Great Otni or the Great 
Muraji, as the case might be. 

The Slate therefore consisted of groups in unstable equilibrium. 
The equilibrium was maintained through the prestige rather 
than through the strength of the imperial house, and in such 
conditions there is a natural tendency for one group to seek to 
obtain power at the expense of other groups. The political history 
of Japan for many centuries, from the earliest times of which we 
have some exact knowledge, consists of a series of events arising 
out of the struggle of the great dans for mastery, whether by 
control or by overthrow of the imperial house. In this struck the 
imperial house had certain advantages, ritst, being die descend¬ 
ant and heir of the Sun Goddess, the head of the imperial house 
represen ted, as high priest in her worship, not only the pou'crful 
dans described above as Imperial Clans, but also all other dans, 
since the Sun Goddess was the supreme divinity of the whole 
people. To what extent the cult of the Sun Goddess as the supreme 
didnity was dclsberaiely fostered by the reigning bouse it is 
difficult to say, Tlicrc arc some reasons for supposing that, as a 
national ddty, the Food Goddess had stronger and more ancient 
claims; but, be that as it may, the worship of the Sun Goddess 
was at an early date tTansferred from the palace to a special 
shrine in Isc served by imperial princesses, and became thus a 
national rather tlran a family cult. By the sixth century it was 
hrmly established as a state religion, and thenceforw'ard its 
development is as much political as religious. A second advantage 
was the position of the emperor as representative of all the clans 
in relations with foreign states, particularly the rival kingdoms of 
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Korea, and as these relations involved warfare, he possessed at 
least in theory the supreme command of fighting forces sent over* 
seas. The autonomy of the clans was so complete that only for 
such a purpose as a military expedition could the imperial house 
hope to le\7 taxes upon them, A third advantage was the posi tion 
of the emperor as arbiter between clans, or between members of 
clans, in disputes as to succession and similar matters. It vwll be 
seen that these advantages rested not upon superior strength but 
rather upon prestige and habit. Government, so far as it went, 
was government by consent, and consent might easily be withheld 
by powerful clans if they felt their own interests were at stake or 
if their leaders were ambitious enough to challenge imperial 
authority. Several instances are on record, in tlie historical period, 
of attempts to seize the throne, generally by Great Omi, since 
they were kinsmen of the imperial family. Thus, in 498, according 
to the /fihoagi, “Heguri no Matori no Omi usurped the govern¬ 
ment of the country and tried to reign over Japan,” He was 
crushed by the Crown Prince, with the military aid of the leader 
of a rival clan, the Muraji Otomo no Kanamura. This appears to 
have been a tjTjical example, showing that the emperor, however 
supreme and inviolable in theorj', was in practice dependent upon 
the support of one or other of the great families. The removal, even 
the murder, of an emperor or an heir to the throne is a common 
incident, and it is just to say that the continuance of the imperial 
house depended not upon its own strength but upon the fact that 
no single one of the rival factions could be suffered by die re¬ 
mainder to usurp imperial funclions. When in course of time one 
great clan did in fact achieve a paramount position, it was ex¬ 
pedient for them to control rather than to overthrow the reigning 
family, and to strengthen their influence by giving their daughters 
as consorts to imperial princes. This, indeed, is a characteristic 
phenomenon in Japanese history until recent times—the persist¬ 
ence of a de jure sovereignty long after all but its external forms 
have been taken over by a dt facto government. 

It was the Soga family who first established such domination 
in its fullest measure, although it had been exercised to some 
extent by other families before them, as for example the Otomo 
clan just mentioued. Paradoxically enough, it viras die rise of die 
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Soga dan that contributed (ncKt to the growth of a firm and far- 
rcaching tcniral government in Japan^ m place of the loose 
grouping of pracdcaUy autonomous units which persisted until 
the seventh century. Di facto lukirs like the Soga want more than 
the excrciscj through a de jur^ soveragn, of an empty authority. 
The\^ want the concrerc benefits of over lordship^ the wealth and 
the power to bend men to their wills* These the Soga chicTuiim 
could secure only in such measure as the other clans could be 
deprived of their autonomy ^ the right to enjoy and dispose of the 
product of their land and their people. This autonomy was very 
considerable. Apart from the domains of the leaders of die great 
clanSj the whole of the setUed country in Japan wa$ held by land- 
owmers of various degrees of importance. The names of a number 
of classes of diese landowners have come down to Compre¬ 
hensively described as ICunitmko or Aju^t no Alijpatnika (couiitty 
ruieis), diere were 0 Kumtsuko {great country rulers), Agatanushi 
(estate masters), Inagi (rice custodians) p and several other cate¬ 
gories,* which constituted a small territorial gentry^ Below them 
were the slaves, and above them were die members of the noble 
clans^ the tnuraji and the omL Some w^ere little more than small 
farmers, others were territorial magnates of considerable strength 
in land and in men, others w^erc offshoots of or had afBHadDns 
with the noble clans, \vhich could exercise influence over them 
only if they were not far distant. An idea of the strength of 
some of these provincial chieftains may be gathered from the 
instance referred to above, of the “country ruler” IwaJ, who in 
5:27 was paramount over a large area in the island of Kyushu, 
and w^a$ able to bar the way to an army of 60,000 imperial trooi^ 
on an expedition to Korea. It was only after more than a year 
and with the greatest difficulty that the central authorities were 
ablCj in a fierce battle, to subdue him. Iwai’Sp no doubt, w'as an 
extreme case; but such, in varying degrees* was the posidon 
throughout Japan. The central government strove constandy to 

* and cxacC significance of thne terms u uncertain^ but they 

have approximately the Tneanings here given. The were In theory 

tenants nf Crrjwii oiatcSi artd the wardens of granaries where tax-dee was 

itored^ It !s impoisible Id say whal degree of pqlitica] or fbcal allegiarvce they 
in fact yidded. 
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foster the conception that the provincial magnates held and ruled 
thdr territory as delegates or even as ofFidals of the croivn. As 
early as 534 we learn of a minister in a speech quoting the Chinese 
doc trine j “of the entire surface of the soil there is no place that 
is not llic king’s grant. Under the tvidc heavens there is no place 
which is not the king’s land.” Altliough the record of this speech 
may be an invention, and although the doctrine was certainly 
not at that time accepted in Japan, the conception itself was 
growing, and whenever possible was acted upon by the ruling 
house. Naturally the spread of Chmese learning contributed a 
great deal to its growth, and it is perhaps here that w^e have the 
first concrete manifestation, on an important scale, of the effects 
of the Introduction of writing. Writing made it possible not only 
to keep accounts and registers but to give definite shape to ideas. 
The very' words for the offices and acts of a centralised bureau¬ 
cratic state were missing from the vocabulary of Japanese, as is 
clear from the fact that though die Great Omi and the Great 
Muraji were not only leaders of their dans hut also became, as 
an administrative system gradually developed, holders of the 
greatest offices of state, thej’ continued to be called merely the 
Great Omi and the Great Muraji. While the rank developed into 
an office, the name of the office wfas not distinguished from the 
name of the rank. Other high officials were known compre¬ 
hensively as tai/Uf a Chinese term meaning merely “great man.” 
The later Han chronicles refer to an envoy from southern Japan 
to the court of China in A.D. 57, who styled himself Jaf&n, and 
even if this notice is anaclironbtic in regard to Japanese usage at 
that period, it is certain diat from an early date the Japanese 
were indebted to the Chinese for the nomenclature as well as the 
idea of their official hierarchy, and that the knowledge of writing 
sped llic growth of the thing as well as the name. Perhaps too little 
weight is given to mere language as an essential factor in the 
growth of political ideas. Under a highly developed system of 
government there are occasions when the limitations of language 
may hinder the correct treatment of a problem, because many 
situations arc falsified by the mere attempt to describe them, but 
for the settlement of forms of administration in its early stages 
the precision of a written instrument is probably essential, and 
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in lliia sense the Japanese were indebted in the first place to the 
Chinese script for such success as they gained in substituting 
ofTidai for tribal insdtutions. 

It need not be supposed that any notable change in the forms 
or the essence of government ivas brought about forthwith by 
the issue of Shotoku Taishi's Injunctions, They were merely the 
enunciations of principles which he desired, with the goodwill of 
the Soga, to apply. The actual circumstances, at the time of his 
edict, were almost exactly contrary to these which he describes as 
desirable. AH subjects did not render implicit obedience to the 
throne, all officials were not chosen for merit, the ruling classes 
did not set an example by their observance of die Confucian 
rules of conduct, the nobility and gentry ccrtairily did not regard 
the taxes and forced labour of their peasan ts as belonging to llie 
crown. Nor as yet did the whole people eagerly cherish the 
Three Jewels of Buddhism. Indeed ibr the most part the great 
clung to the worship of their ancestral deities, the small to the 
ubiquitous gods; and it is not without significance that Shotoku, 
while he docs not condemn die native beliels, nowhere m his 
injunctions metidons them. They did not need bis support, and 
he dare not, if he would, condemn them. Indeed, an edict of 607 
of which he must have been cognisant, enjoins unremitting wor¬ 
ship of the gods of Heaven and Barth, and speaks ret'Crcntly of 
nature deities. 

Bur the ground was prepared for change, by many circum¬ 
stances in conjunction. It was prepared by the simple lapse of 
lime, for the clan system was of its nature unstable; by the need 
for solidarity, if treasure and teriilory were to be gained in 
Korea; by die slow spread ofleaniing; and by the ferment of new 
ideas, embodied in the politics and ethics of Confucianism and 
the religion and philosophy of Buddhism, two systems which, 
though strongly contrasted, were not to eclectic minds mutually 
exclusive. So die exhortadons of Shotoku Taishi found a not 
eniirdy unrccepdvc audience and, since they Ijespokc reform 
implicidy rather than explicitly, they aroused no open opposition, 
and lie could proceed, though only gradually, to put his ideas 
into further cxecudon. 

To consolidate the imperial power, the first essentia! was to 
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increase the wealth* in goods and land and men, of the impmal 
house. For centuries past mere human greed had seen to that, so 
far as tlie compcling greed ofodiers would allow. One important 
source of wealth was the tribute from Korea. The word liibute 
h regularly used, on grounds of national pride, to describe com¬ 
modities furnished by Korean kingdoms, but these were fre- 
quendy brought in exchange for goods or services furnished by 
Japan, and it is likely that we have here the beginnings of foreign 
tradej by which the reigning house profited, though not without 
leaving an important share to tlie leading clans. Another source 
of strength, derived also from continental rclatiom, was the fact 
that the corporations and other groups of immigrants, whether 
composed of scholars or artists or artisans or even slaves, were 
regularly attached to the rdgning house, which thus hatl die first 
claim upon their products or their labour. This accretion of 
property of the kind w hich they produced was of special import¬ 
ance because of its scarcity value^ since it gave to the imperial 
family control over the supply of objects, such as books, paintings 
and buildings* fine silks, precious metals and ornaments, that are 
most coveted in an expanding culture. All possible devices w'cre 
resorted to by the reigning house in order to extend their holdings 
of land, and though they met here with itrong competiiion from 
other land-hungry^ clans, they were in some respects in a favour¬ 
able position. For one thing* as primus hit^rpans of the great clans, 
it was as we have seen their prerogative to setde disputes among 
clans or branches of clans and this sometimes involved degrading 
or even stipprc^ng a unit which was not strong enough to resist, 
or could not obtain protccdon against the imperial mandate. In 
such cases the ernperor would confiscate for iiimsclf or his family 
part or all of the property, in land and slaves* of the oifending 
unit, and a whole family mig)n, if not put to death, be made into 
slaves. Further, succcxdo-n disputes^ particularly where succession 
failed, might be solved by the appointment to the iieadsiiip of a 
house of an imperial nominee* who was very likely to be one of 
the im[>crial offspring. Anolhcr, and perhaps die most effeedve 
meafi$ of increasing the imperial domains was die creation of new 
units, ^vhether rami lies or corporation$, and the allocation to 
them of lands and the labour (br their cultivation. H'his ivas 
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achieved by means of one of the most curious and interesting 
institutions of old Japan, the miuashiro (uaTiiesake) or mikoshir^ 
(succession) groups, which liavx already been mentioned but 
deserve some further description. 

In Japan as elsewhere the idea of property in land was slow 
to develop. In an almost oiclusivcly agricultural com muni ty, land 
without labour for its cultivation is not wealth, and wc therefore 
iind that die acquisition of land b nearly always bound up with 
the formation of a group to w ork upon it. Conversely even where 
a corporation {be or toms) b primarily an industrial group, as of 
jewellers, mirror-makers, sword-makers and so on, the allocation 
of land is an essential of Its formation, in order tu furnish food 
for the specialist workers. Such groups were in fact self-support¬ 
ing productive units, artiddally created but coiuiniiing upon an 
hereditary basb. It must therefore be understood that the name 
of such a corpora tion as a Potters’ Guild {Hashibe) or an Attend¬ 
ants' Guild (Tem-riir) indicates not the occupation of all its 
members but the nature of the service which the corporation as 
a whole rendered to the clan, or other body to which it belonged. 

Consequently the formation of a “namesake” or a ‘'succession” 
group w‘as little more than a convenient method of increasing 
the rev'enucs of the crown without corresponding outlay. There¬ 
fore when the Emperor Sdtici (Shitaga), “vexed that he had no 
children,” established, in the provinces, be of archers, stewards 
and attendants named Sfiiraga-he after him, he was appropriating 
for the use of the reigning family not only their services but also 
the labour necessary for their maintenance. Tliese were “succes¬ 
sion groups.” men the Emperor Yuryaku established an Anaho-be 
in memory of a deceased sovereign of that name, he was by this 
formation of a “namesake” group in effect rablng funds for the 
crown by levying a local tax. It b an intcresdng commentary on 
the impiortancc of family scniimcnt in Japanese life that such 
levies were made in the name of family tradition. 

NOTES TO cuAKrea rv 

1 Page 63 Rl Early wrilinp in J.npan. ITie date given on page 63 for 
the compilailon nfthe Kojiki, €82, is not strictly accurate, rince it is the 
dale when Ihe Emperor Temtnu ordered the compilation ofrccoida, 
but these certainly formed llic basis of the Kojiki. 
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Perhaps t exaggeratad the scarcity of wdttcn records and the slow 
progress of learning before 700, There is nodotibc that the introduction 
of Buddhism greatly stiniubtcd the use of Amting in the sevenl]i 
cenlur> I when the copying of sutras was undertaJsen with enthusiasm^ 
and j>erhapa there w;ts more recording of history than we suppose; but 
apart from the rather doubtful provinciAl records of 403 we know of 
very few unpdrtanE works produced iicfore 700, There are Shotoku 
Taishi^s^^Constitution^* t^4)j f^riain commentaries upon the Buddhist 
scriptures of about the same date, and the Omi code of Javi-s* pmmuh 
gat^ in 666. These, together with a few brief documents and inscrip- 
lions on stone Or hronzcj are all that is known to have existed in the 
seventh century* Apart from them aii the great literary monuments 
of early Japan are subsei^ucnt to 700—^g., the Ah^jitj (712); the 
J^ihan-shokt (740); the provincial gaiettcers caJIcd Fudaki of which the 
earliest is probably the Harmm Fwkki {? 708); the or Imperial 

Edicts {recorded in Uic Shifka Jk'ihongi, 794^ though the first was prob¬ 
ably compiled about 700}; and the Shinto liturgies called Jiorito which 
one would expect to find in wTiting at a very early date but which arc 
first recorded in the Enguhiki in a form which can scarcely date back as 
far as 700. Some ciue to this niihcr puzzling delay in Uie progr™ of 
learning is furnished by a study of the references to ediication appearing 
iii the ^njniclcs. Before the Taikwa reJorm there were private semin¬ 
aries for j'Otmg nobles, but tlierc was no tuition on a large scale until 
the foundation of the Uni^'ersityj which was part of the s^'Slem of 
ministries and bureaux set up after the Taikwa reform. The first ap¬ 
pointment as bead of the LTniversity was that of a fCorean priest in 647 
and there may hav-e been a few score of students in residence m the 
following decades but die institution e^ddently did not prtMpcr since we 
are told in the dironicl« of the Fujiwara family that during Temmu^s 
reign (672-686) the country was so disturbed by civil strife and the 
“hundred families"® were so occupied witli poHtJcaJ maitcrs that they 
had no taste for study^ and the Jeeture rooin^ were empty. It was not 
until the Taiho period* i.c. afler 700* that the University began to 
fiourish moderately and the treatment of professors and students was 
gradually improved. 

* Page 70* Some idea of the progress of Buddhism can be gained from 
the fact that the 46 temples and luonastcries of the year 654 had 
increased to 545 by the year 692. 

^Fage 71. Shotolcu Tablsi^s Comtttution. Aithough this document 
U in its itispiraiion primarily Buddhist and Confuebnist, 11 aho shows 
evidence of other diincsc inHucncc^i llic numl:ier of its articles* 17* is 
based upon certain mystical properties ascribed to die numbers 9 and S 
in Cliinese magical lore^ while the date chosen for its issue selected 
for its auspicious position in die sexagenary cycle. In these and other 
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respects the form and coiil«it of ihc document seem to indicate that 
the Japanese of the period had not yt:i reached a dUcriminadrig 
knovpl^gc of Chinese literature. It ii inicrastLng to note that in this 
short document there is ci'idcncc of acquaintance with the Odcs^ the 
Riles, the book of Filial Piety* the Analects, the Tso-chuan^ the Han 
Chronicles, die anthology c^kd Wtn-hsuan, besides die wnorks of 
Chwang^t3£U and other classical Chinese writers. 
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ChapttT V 


CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH CHINA AND THE POUTICAL 
REFORM OF 1 'AIKWA 

The Prince Shotoku continued to encourage the spread of 
Buddhism by his personaL activities. He iectnred on the scripture, 
in particular the Lotus (the Soiddiuontii-pai^anka sutra), en¬ 
couraged the building of temples, the paindng of holy pictures, 
the carving of holy images. Nor did he and his ministers neglect 
to promote secular learning. A stream of teachers of art and 
letters flowed from the continent to Japan, year after year envoys 
and Students sailed to China to acquire knowledge at the T*ang 
capital or to sit at the feet of holy men in remote monasteries. 
The latter part of the reign of the Empress Suiko coincided with 
the opening years of the T'ang rule in China, and now once more 
Japan was to feel the influence of a culture superior to her own 
in power and depth and beauty. But this time it was not the 
indirect influence of an energetic, sprawling culture—such as 
characterised the Han—working at a distance across Korea, 
hesitatingly, through the almost furtive traffic of litde chieftains, 
who could prize the material wealth of China but could only 
vaguely understand the strength that had produced her system of 
government, her bronzes, her pictures and her books, and what 
magic resided in them. At the opening of the seventh century 
China was in a better posiiion to teach, and Japan to learn, than 
at the beginning of the Christian era. The Han culture in its 
abundant vitality might be envied and feared, but it could not 
be imitated. Tire cirilisadon that centred in the T’ang court was, 
for all its vigour, more regulated and systematised; it had an 
externa) form, manifested in its laws and its ceremonies and its 
arts, of which the elegances could be copied; it was itself in 
process of absorbing and digesting new elements, notably Buddhist 
faith and learning; and it had therefore a communicable touch 
of modctmiy. Tt is worth remembering, at the same time, that 
the T’ang period was a renaissance period. It was a spiritual 
return to the great days of the Han empire and it had the 
vigorous optimism of a renaissance, with all its creative energy 
and spread. From the point of view of the Japanese, contact with 
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China was easier than it had been for many centuries. Communi¬ 
cations were Ijciier; they had now for over two hundred yean 
been slowly acquiring knowledge of the indispensable medium, 
the Chinese language; and China itself after protracted strife and 
confusion^ entered after the Sul djmasty (5Bgh6i7] upon a period 
of brilliance and luxury, described by one liistoiian as the rime 
of “la Cliine joycuse^^—the T*ang dynasty ^618-906). 

So much of tlic later growth of Japan is to be traced to her 
boiTOw'ings from China under the T^ang dynasty that it is neces- 
sar)' to describe, as briefly as can be, condiriocis in China and 
Japan at this rime. Polirically China was at this moment perhaps 
the most powerful* the most advanced* and the best administered 
countrj' in the world. Certainly in ever>^ material aspect of the life 
of a state she was ovcr\vhclmingly superior to Japan. The frontiers 
of her empire stretched to the borders of Persia* to the Caspian Sea, 
to the Altai mountains. She was in relations with the peoples of 
Annam, Cochin China, Tibet, the Tarim ba$in* and India; with 
ihc Turks, the Persians, and the Arabs. Men of many nations 
appeared at the court of China, bringing tribute and merchandbe 
and new ideas that influenced her thought and her art. Persian 
and* more remotely, Greek influence is apparent in much of the 
sculpture and pain ring of the l^’ang period. Tliere had since the 
days of the Wei emperors been Hiendly intercourse between 
China and Persia, a Zoroastrian temple w^as erected in Ch^ang-an 
in 621* and not many years later a Persian king—a thronelcss 
king, it is true* the heir of the last of the Sassanids-Hlied tliere as 
a refugee from the Arab conquerors of his kingdom. We need not 
discuss the extent of these various alien influences, we need only 
notice that their presence must have been a stimulus to invention 
and creation in many provinces of Ufe, and at ihe same rime 
remark that the bulk of China was so great, her strength so for¬ 
midable* that they could easily be absorbed without disturbing the 
balance or the individuality of her oivn culture. Along the streets 
of Girang-an there passed in those days Buddhist monks from 
India, envoys from Kashgar, Samarkand, Persia, Annam, Tonkin, 
Constantinople, chieftains of nomadic tribes from Siberian plains, 
officials and students from Korea and, in now increasing numbers^ 
from Japan. It is easy to imagine the cficct upon the eyes and 
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the minds of these last of a capita] so rich in interest and excite* 
ment^ their despair at the sight of such profusion, thcit proud 
resolve to rivaJ if industry and courage and restless ambition 
could eke out their countiy's materia] shortcomings. No doubt 
with that tireless curiosity' and patient attention to detail which 
characterised their study of other alien civilisations with w^hich 
they later came Into contact—those of Portugal^ of Holland^ and 
later of the industrialised Occident of the nineteenth century—the 
Japanese set themselves to observ'e and report on every aspect of 
Chinese lift, and to consider what features they might profitably 
adopt in tbdr own country. First, in the political field, they 
w'ould notice that the "Fang sovereign was an absolute monarch 
surrounded by able ministers, who were both scholars and states^ 
men, from whom he exacted and obtained obedience and loyal 
service. The country was dirided into administrative districts 
under governors who were carefully selected for tlieir capacity, 
and constantly supervised by inspecting commissions. Officials 
were selected and promoted for merit. Appoiniments were usually 
limited to those who had passed examinations in the classics^ and 
this test, though it might exclude certain useful types of \'igour 
and abdily, had the inestimable ad\'aniagc that it £?et learning 
above warfare and gifts above family. Tlic career was open to the 
talents; circumscribed talents uo doubt, but none the less society 
was established on an intellectual basis, and to have cvm attemp¬ 
ted to form an aristocracy of brains is a stupendous achievement. 
So the Japanese travellers saw, and perhaps understood in some 
measure, a ceniraUsed, organised stale, a vast but united empire, 
with a great regular army* victorious against all its enemies 
except—and this must have afforded them some hope and con¬ 
solation—the Koreans, who more than once repulsed Chinese 
invasions on a grand scale, notably in G46- The Japanese, then, 
could not fail to be impressed by the sheer power of China, and 
they must have been soon conrinced that it was due principally 
to her system of government, which w^ in almost all essentials 
the exact oppoeite to their own aristocraric, caste-ridden tribal 
institutions. 

I.,ess apparent, but equally impressive to the scekcirs of know¬ 
ledge, was the prodigious activity of China in the intellectual 
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sphere. Not only were there imporUnt developments of Buddhisro 
midcr the Sui and the T’an^, bot other faiths became known 
in Cldna through her contact with surrounding peoples. Converts 
were made to Tantrism. Maiiichaiism, Ncstorianisni, and amidst 
the Chinese, If not by them, there were practised Isbm and 
Zoroastrianism. These new religions, moreover, stimulated a 
rcTk'i\^ of the ancient national cult, which is known as Confucian¬ 
ism, though Confucius himself was rather its annalist and codifler 
than its founder. A new edition of the canonical works was com¬ 
piled early In the seventh century, with the standard commentaries 
but a new gloss which was a reinterpretation of the traditional cult 
in the light of competing modem doctrines. The first T*ang 
emperor, announcing that the teaching of the sages was what air 
is to birds and water to fish, surrounded himself with scholars, 
remodelled and enlarged the imperial academy, increased its 
students to 3,000, and reformed the provincial seats of learning. 
Much might be said of the vanity, the jealousies and the squabbles 
of the liitraii of this dme; but For all that it was an age of intel¬ 
lectual ferment, of spiritual fervour, and of artistk excitement. 
Already there existed a long tradition of architecture and carving, 
of tombs and palaces and memorial avenues dating from the 
Han; of Buddhist temples, dating from the Wei and TsHn. Now 
to this was added the delicate skill ofT’ang sculpture and draw¬ 
ing, with wliich there was compounded a new emotional element 
furnished by the tender and refining influences of Buddhist 
thought as it liad by then developed. The oflspring of this marriage 
bctw'een craftsmanship in its prime and inspiration in the fresh¬ 
ness of youth could not fail to be of surpassing beauty. So the 
carvings on the great Tang emperoris mausoleum excel in grace 
die Han reliefs, though perhaps lacking their vitality; the lovely 
clay figures of horses and riders, dancers and singers, deposited 
in tombs with the dead, have a lyrical charm which is of their very 
essence; the Buddhist images, in metal or stone or wood, have 
moving qualities of dignity and truth as great as tliose of any 
Greek masterpieces, for though they speak another language they 
say perfectly the same things. It would be too much of a digression 
to go on 10 speak of the paintings, die bronzes, the pottery, the 
coloured silks, the poems and the fine calHgraphics. It is enough to 
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say that ail these arts were blossoming in profusion when the first 
Japanese missions found themselves in the T*ang capital. And 
what perhaps impressed them more than the quality of Chinese 
culture was its heroic dimensions. Nothing but was on a gmnd, a 
stupendous scale. Wien the Sui emperor builds a capital, two 
million men arc set to work. His fleet of pleasure boats on the 
Yellow River is towed by eighty thousand men. His caravan when 
he makes an Imperial Progress is three hundred miles long. His 
concubines number three thousand. And when he orders the 
compilation of an anthology, it most have seventeen ihou^d 
chapters. Even making allowance for the courtly arithmetic of 
oflicial historians, these are enormous undertakings ; and though 
the first T’ang emperors were rather less immoderate, they did 
nothing that tvas not huge or magnificent. To the Japanese it 
must have been staggering. 

The first official envoy to the Chinese court representing the 
whole of Japan appears to have been one Ono no Imoko. He left 
Japan in 607, with an interpreter named Kuratsukuri (probably 
of Chinese descent), passed along the coast of Paikchi, and in the 
autumn reached the llien capital of China, Lo-^yang, where he 
presented a letter from liis 50 \'creign, The opening words were 
“The Emperor of the sunnse country' writes to the Emperor of 
the sunset country." The Sui emperor was annoyed at being 
thus addressed as an equal, and is said to have refused to accept 
the letter, obsersang that the barbarian memorial was insulting 
and could not be listened to. However, the trouble w'as somehow 
got over, for Ono returned in the following year, accompanying 
two envoy's from tlie Sui court, who w'ere received in Japan with 
great ceremony. The letters which they brought were couched in 
the language usually held by the Chinese towards fbrrign states, 
Japan was treated as a s'assal. But on the whole Ono s mission 
was successful, for he had brought the two countries into ofiidal 
relations, and had obtained a number of books, thus achieving 
the main directs for which Shotoku Taishi had despatched him. 
Unfortunately, on his return he was, he said, robbed of Ws letters 
at Palkche; but as his Chinese companions brought their letters 
through in safety, it is probable that Ono himself destroyed the 
haughty message, which he thought would cause trouble at home. 
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Late in 6o8 Uie Chinrsc envoys left, again accompanied by Ono, 
who carrinl a letter said to have been written by Shoioku Tabhi 
in liis o\™ hand. With Ono there irav-ellcd a number of scholars 
chosen by the prince for study abroad. U is interesting to record 
their names^ for they were pioneers in an important task, and 
some of them played an important part in Japan upon their 
return. They were, Fukuin, probably a priest; Emy^ Nara no 
Wosa, an official interpreter; Kuromaro, Takamuku no Ayabito; 
Okunl Imaki no Ayabito; and Nichtbun, Shoan, Eon and Kusai, 
four student priests. To judge from these names and titles they 
were all naturalised Koreans or Chinese, or of Korean or Chinese 
descent. 

Shotoku Taishi died in 621, his task of reform uncompktedp 
After the Sui dynasty fell in 618, to be replaced by the Tangi 
Japanese envoys and students reported that the govemment under 
the new monarchy vs^as highly oiganiscfi, and that much more 
was to be learned from China than the rudiments which they had 
so far acquired. There is no record of a new misdon until 630, 
but Students were regularly returning to Japan in the intervening 
period, and there were no doubt constant goings and comiDgs 
which arc not noticed in the chronicles because they had no 
official character. Offidal embassies, indeed, seem lo have been 
rather infrequent, for no more than twelve are recorded in the 
period from 630 to 837. These, however^ were carried out on an 
imposing scale. The envoys and their staflTs were selected with 
great care for their rank or their learning, and the Skoku ^ihengi 
(an official chronicle covering tlie yeare 700-790) records with 
satisfacdon that the T'ang officials were favourably impressed by 
the dignity and sinectity of Awata no Mabito, leader of one of 
the early missions, and were encouraged lo think well of the 
country which he represented. The missions were composed of a 
leader; two or three subordinate envoys; secretaries; specialists, 
such os interpreters, doctors, diviners; artists and cralbrncn, such 
as carpenters, smiths, founders; and of course seamen and pilots. 
Their numbers all told varied from one hundred to two hundred 
and tended to increase as time went on. In the early part of the 
eighth century as many as four ships used to sail together, each 
canning about one hundred and fifty, so that at least five hundred 
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persons must have been despatched on such occasions. Various 
routes were taken. The ships started from Naniwaj the present 
Osaka; went through the Inland Sea; and then either passed 
along the Korean coast and entered harbours in the Shantung 
peninsulaj or, as knowledge of tiarigation increased, boldly sailed 
westward to the mouth of the Yangtse. The voyage was no light 
undertaking. The travellers might be driven on to the then hostile 
shores of Si 11 a, or tlicir little ships swallowed up by the China Sea 
in one of the typhoons that sweep over it in summer and autumn, 
Not one party that took the soutliern route escaped some damage, 
and they tverc lucky if not more than one of their ships was driven 
ashore and wrecked. There arc records of many of these hazardous 
journeys, one of which may be recounted here as an example, 
A mission returning from China, bringing with them Chinese 
envoys, set sail in four ships from the mouth of the Yangtse. In 
a storm the Chinese leader and some tsventy-Bve of his party were 
washed overboard from one ship and drowned, as w'crc one of the 
Japanese envoys and some forty of his followers. A day or two 
later the mast snapped and the ship broke Into two pieces, both 
of which fortunately floated and were svashed ashore at different 
points on the coasts of Kyushu, vviih about fifty survivors on each. 
The second ship reached the shores of Satsuma in a battered con* 
didon nine days after sailing. The third ran aground in the 
Yangtse estuary, but was hauled off, and found a haven in Kyushu 
after a voyage that lasted over forty days. The fourth was 
wrecked on Quelpart Island and her company made captives by 
the islandeis, but a few of them managed to escape and got 
back to Japan after further and protracted maritime perils. AU 
Uiis was as late as 778, when shipbuilding had made some pro* 
gross, so that sea travel in the early part of the seventh century^ 
when the first missionaries crossed over, must have been a perilous 
adventure. There are many traces in contemporary literature of 
the anxiety with which the travellers and their friends regarded 
these enterprises. Young men were selected tvho must practise 
asceticbm and, thus purified, pray constantly for the safety of the 
envoys during their voyage; and in temples throughout the 
country appropriate siitras were recited, to placate the anger of 
the sea gods; and sometimes special messengers were sent by the 
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court to plead wth ihc deities of the great oauoiial shdnes and 
urge them to protect the travellers. If Lhey returned safely, there 
were great banquets and services of thanksgiving. 

Though the formal purpose of the missions was to exchange 
compliments between the tv^-o courts* their most important object 
was to obtain new knowledge; and therefore each party included 
a number of scholars w^ho remained in China to pursue their 
special studies. Some stayed for long periods, and some indeed 
never returned. The pioneers were I'akamuku and Bin, who went 
with the mission of 607; but perhaps tlic most celebrated was 
Kibi no Mabi, who left Japan in 717, at the age of twenty-two, 
and came back after a sojourn of seventeen years, w Ith a great 
store of knowledge and books on many subjects. He was made 
head of the University at Nara on Ms return* and lectured to the 
Court on die Book of Rites and in general upon the Chinese 
classics ^ He was later sent to China as an envoy* and at bis death 
wtis an important minis^tcr of state. To him and his hardly less 
distinguished colleagues is due the credit of spreading in Japan 
a knowledge of the Chinese ffy-stem of government and the funda- 
men tab of Chinese philosophy and art. Not less important than 
the lay scholars were the student priests v/ho were sent to study 
under celebrated teachers in China. The records give the names 
of over seventy of them* from Eon in 608 to Kwan-Kan in B77. 
Some stayed one year* some ten, some twenty, some thirt>'; some 
died in China; some lost their lives at sea on the way home. 
There must have of course been many more than those of whom 
we have a record, for there Avas frequent communication with 
China by merchant vessels as well as by the ships which carried 
official envoys and students. 

These scholars, tJicn, these priests, artists and craftsmen, brought 
back to Japan the knowledge and the material objects hy which 
their country was to take over, and fashion to her own require¬ 
ments, a superior culture. The process w^as obviously a defective 
otic, because it operated at a dbtance, Avith little personal contact. 
Not very' far in miles, China was separated from Japan by great 
differences of race, language and custom. For most Japanese, a 
knowledge of China, Chinese institutions and Chinese thought 
was to be obtained only at second or third hand* passing at one 
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stage through the medium of an alien language. It is therefore to 
be expected that in its transit it would be diluted, if not distorted, 
and that what would reach Japan would be the forms rather 
than the essence. In studying the history of the seventh ccnlury in 
particular, one is constantly struck by this feature, as one is at 
the same time struck by the artistic development of Japan, 
which was as rapid and real as the political and social thangra 
were slow and superficial. Not that this difference is to be won¬ 
dered at, for the Japanese could see before their eyes the ravishing 
loveliness of statues and paintings brought from the continent or 
created in their midst by Chinese and Korean master. Tire other 
gifts which China had to offer were intangible or invisible, and 
tainted with human fallibility. You might be breathless with 
adoration before a serene and faultless golden Buddha, but you 
could dislike or criticise the Chinese way of thought and the 
Chinese principles of government, the more so if they ran counter 
to your vested interests. Splendour and beauty are easier to 
accept than the austerities of reform, and the consoJations of 
philosophy arc more welcome than its discipline. 

Let us, in order to understand this aspect of the adoption of a 
new culture, trace the successive steps by which the Japanese 
modified their administrative system on Chinese lines. It b sig¬ 
nificant that one of the first measures was the formation of a 
court hierarchy based on ofBcial ranks, dbdnguished by titles 
and costumes according to Chinese practice. In 605, under the 
regency ofShotoku Tabhi, twelve grades of rank were established, 
named after six virtues, subdivided into greater and smaller, each 
“virtue” being distinguished by a cap of a prescribed colour. Thus 
a man might be given the rank of Lesser Bcnn-oknce, and would 
on ofiidal occaaons wear a cap of the appropriate colour, in this 
case blue. Junior to him w-ould be the wearer of the red cap of 
Greater Righteousness, because the drtues were arranged in an 
arbitrary order of merit. The importance attached to these ranks 
and insignia can be gauged from the Irequency wiih which they 
were revised by solemn edicts. In 64? again in 649 the 
numbers and names of the ranks were altered, and the colours of 
the caps changed. In 664 the number of grades was increased to 
twenty-six and further changes made in the coiours of the caps. 
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Iti 685 cap grades were abolished, forty-dght new grades were 
fixed, dislingiushed now by the colours of the mbes. Minor 
thanges were introduced in figt, and in 702 the cap grades 
restored, with new appellations. Finally In the period Yoro (717- 
723) a new system was introduced, which, as it has persisted until 
to-day with little change, had better be described. The ranks 
were in numerical order, the first being the highest; and each 
rank was divided into iw'o classes, senior and junior. The highest 
rank was therefore the senior class of the first rank, and the 
lowest (apart from certain special categories for minor officials) 
was the junior class of the eighth rank. At times some of the 
middle classes were further subdivided so that you might have, 
say, both upper and lower grades of the senior class of the fifth 
rank. The Yoro institutes provided for twenty-eight grades in all; 
and, further, the ranks beknv the fifth were of two sorts, inner and 
outer, the former being nserved for people domiciled in or near 
the capital, the latter for provincial notables. 

These details may appear to be insignificant, but they deserve 
attention because they show how much rank was esteemed, how 
great was the distinction between the society of the conn and 
the rural communities ontside. Here is the little crack, the b^iu' 
ning of the line of cleavage, which later grew into a great fissure 
dividing the capital from the country at large and resulting in 
the collapse of the imperial power and the rise of great territorial 
magnates. It must be remembered, too, that the cap grades and 
court ranks were not empty honours. They carried with them 
emoluments in the form of grants from the court, whether of 
land or produce. '1 hey had an economic significance. 

In the year 640 there returned to Japan, after a sojourn of over 
thirty years in China, the lay student Kuromaro Takamuku no 
Ayablio; and with him, or shortly before, there had returned the 
Buddhist priest Bin. When they had set forth from Japan the 
Crow n Prince Shotoku had just begun his programme of reform, 
but during their absence the strife of great fainilics had shelved 
all other occupations. The Great Omi, Soga no Umako, had not 
during the Prince’s life-dmc attempted to interfere with admini¬ 
stration, and bad even joined wdth him in studying Buddhist 
Sutras and Chinese classics and compiling historical records. 
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Perhaps Umako was $at£ificd with the power which he could 
exercise indirectly, for he was the chief of clilcftains and the 
uncle of the empress, so that his interests, if not idcadcal, were 
parallel with diosc of the imperiat house, it is pretty certain that 
his predatorj' tendencies were restrained hy the commanding 
character of the Prince, tvho was a man of great gills and noble 
nature. Freed from restraint by the Prince's death in Umako 
began to ^how his tccdi, in efforts to add to hb wealth and power 
at the expense of the throne. He died in 626* howcA'er, and was 
succeeded as Great Omi by his son, Soga Yemishi, whose conduct 
was even more turbulent He, and later his son Iruka, decided 
quesdons of succession to the throne, arbitrarily made and de¬ 
posed rulers, and did not stop at murder to gain their ends- In 
64a Yemishi showed clearly that he was aiming at imperial 
power. He set up his own ance$tra] temple; k\icd forced labour 
from the guilds and corporations to build for himself and his 
SOP great tombs such as w'ere resen,^ed for members of the reigning 
family; and gave a purple cap to hh son, thus usurping the 
imperial prerogative of bestowing rank and office. His som and 
daughters were called princes and princesses^ and lived in palaces 
which were fortified, moated and guarded by soldiers. He made 
k his policy to conciliate aud use the alien groups in the popula¬ 
tion, both the Chinese and Korean seidere, who codd help him 
with their knowledge and their craftsmanship, and the half-tamed 
bellicose tribesmen, Ainu froin the north-east, Xumaso from the 
south-west, whose ferocity made them an admirable bodyguard. 
Clearly there was at this period in Japan no setded admlnUtratioti 
and no raoa] homogeneity* The times w^ere apt for rebcUlom dis¬ 
order; the central goventment's power extended very few days* 
journey from the capital, and c\^eu there it was flouted and 
challenged by greedy and ambitious nobles. Chaos was near; and 
only a new principle, enforced by a strong hand, could reconcile 
all these warring clemcats. 

In the quarrel over the introduction of Buddhism, more than 
half a century before, the Soga had overtlirown botli the Mono- 
nobc and the Nakatomi clans. Tlie Mononobe were virtually 
extirpated, but tlie Nakatomi merely withdrew into the back¬ 
ground. Tlicir chieftains were the hereditary chief priests of the 
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Shinto rcligioa^ but with Baddlihm growing m favour, thb o(hcc 
had lost its prestige; and when under the Soga ascendancy the 
head of the Nakatomi house was pressed to take up hk dudes, he 
refused j and went to live in redrement. This was Nakatotnl no 
Kamatarij one of the greatest figures in Japanese history. In his 
leisure fie **took in hk haiid$ yellow^ rolls/' which means that be 
devoted himself to the study of the doctrines of the Chinese sages. 
After a carcftil estimate of the character of various imperial 
princes, he made fiieDds mth Prince Naha no Oye, with whom 
he plotted the downfall of the Soga. Iruka was assassinated by a 
mean stratagem, in the presence of the empress; and within a 
few days Yemishi and a nuinber of Soga leaders were killed. 
The Soga had gone too far and too fast, so that, when the moment 
came, the famihes which had hitherto rendered them unwilling 
obedience now ranged themselves on the side of Kamatari and 
the Prince Nata no 0 >^e. The Soga fortresses were bnmtj and the 
empress — a Soga nominee~was made to abdicate, and was suc¬ 
ceeded (645] by her younger brother, the Emperor Koioku, who 
was a devout Buddhist and "despised the way of the gods.” Prince 
Naka no Oyc was nominated heir-apparent. Two fathers of im- 
periai consorts, a Soga and an Ab<f:> w^rc appointed tO' high office, 
but they served under Kamatarl, who was now the supreme powder 
tn the state and w^as granted great wealth and faonotii^H 

In this bald narrative of the overthrow of the Soga arc com¬ 
pressed a number of features charactcrbtic of Japan in those days^ 
and prophetic of much that is peculiar m her later political 
developments Karnatari^s study of the doctrine of Confacius and 
his paragon the Dnkc of Chou typifies the infiuence upon Japanese 
thought of Chinese cooceptions of monarchy» His bloody dispute 
with the Soga shows how^ far removed were actual conditions in 
Japan from the Chintse Idea] of a sovereign ruling by virtue and 
sen cd by a loyal hierarchy of officiab. The new emperork con¬ 
tempt for the native religion shows how firm a hold had been 
obtained by Buddhism over the minds of the ruling classes, for 
to despise the gods of Japan was to reject the theory upon which 
their owti prestige wrs founded. The abdication of the emprm 
was the fust of a long series of surrenders of the throne, more or 
less voluniaiy'. The choice as her successor of an easy-going 
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devotee, advised by great minUters with only the outward semb¬ 
lance of authority, is an cxtcUent example of the practice, from 
which during the next thousand years there was hardly any 
departure, of government from behind die scenes. All honour, 
all reverence, were given to the empress; all initjatlvc» al! power, 
w^as in the hands of Kamatad. So it continued, until the restora- 
tion of i 860 i AlAvays behind the nominal ruler w^as a regent or a 
counsellor or a prompter, who ruled in fact, but never claimed 
the titles of supremacy. It is true that in all countries and in 
most careers there Is one who wears the honours and another who 
carries the burden, but the history ofjapaucsc institutions—not 
only the imtitution of monarchy^—presents tills feature in its 
extremest degree. Tlie mere muTpation by Kamatari of the power 
of the Soga was clearly not sufFident, sincCj without some radical 
change in the system of government, it could only end in further 
strife for supremacy among the clans. It would be Soga yester¬ 
day^ Nakatomi to-day, and another great house to-morrow- 
It had by now become quite clear iliat the only safe pohey was to 
break die power of the clans, and the best method was to con¬ 
centrate authority In the throne, to convert the political system of 
Japan from an uneasy' confederation of tribes into a centralised 
bureaucratic state on the Chinese model. 

In 645 die returned students Tatumuku Kuromaro and the 
priest Bin were given the rank of KunlhaJkasf, ^‘national doctor,** 
and it w-as no doubt these two who advised and instructed 
Kamatari as to Chinese methods. Apart from some minor inno¬ 
vations, the first posldvc step of an important nature was die 
nominatlgD of governors of the eastern pro\incc3* They were 
appointed to rule those provinces in the name of tlic emperor; to 
examine the tides of the territorial magnates to the lands and 
powers w^hich they claimed; and they were to disarm all indi¬ 
viduals and store tlicir weapons in government armouries- Some¬ 
what distant provinces were, on the w'hole, a suitable ground for 
this experiment, for there k could be tried without arousing the 
opposidon of ihe great families nearer home. After some further 
preparatory measures of this nature^ in the first month of 646, 
before the pleasant excitement of the new year's fcstividcs had 
died down, the emperor issued an edict of four short articles 
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which»if it were enforced^ would completely change the polilical 
and oconomic fabric, of Japan. We shaU see that, in the result^ 
the reform was not so radical as the text required, nor so hencJiciai 
as the underlying ihcor)' presupposed. But it did produce new 
and important results. The terms of this edict (which gave to the 
period 645-650 the name of Taitwa^ or Great Reform) may be 
summarised as follows;— 

i. The “namesake'* and "succession** group (miiwwAire 
and mik&shiro) arc abolished, and the various local magnates 
arc deprived of the manors and seris which they had 
appropriated to themselves. 

IL Governors are appoinied 10 the home provinces and 
to the “outer** provinces. A regular arrangement of roads, 
ferries, barriers, and post-horses is to be dcfv'clopcd j travel is 
to be made safe by guards and watchmen; and the capital js 
to be "^regulated** with a full s^-stem of municipal government 

The home provinces are to be divided into rural districts, 
of so many township, and each district is to be under the 
authority of a district governor, chosen from among the 
local gentrj' ('^country rulers*’) and assisted by derks with a 
good knowledge of writing and arithmetic. 

III . Registers of population are to be drawm up, account 
books to be kept, and the allotment of land to be regularised. 
Rural government h to be on a basis of township of 50 houses, 
under the suprintendcncc of a headman responsible for the 
cultivation of crop, the maintenance of order, and the lc\7 
of taxes in kind and in labour. The units of area of allotment 
of land and the rates of land tax are spdfied^ 

IV, The old taxes and forced labour arc abolbhed and a 
new system of commuted taxes introduced, by which silk 
and other textiles, or oihcr commodities locally produced, 
are payable in fixed amounts in lieu of labour. Contributions 
are to be made, in a fixed ratio to the Dumber of houses, of 
post horses, weapons, and manual labour on behalf of 
ofhctals, with prmissJon in certain cases to supply rice 
instead of labour. 

It will be seen at a glance that the enforcement of these articles 
meant the iniroduction of a new system of land tenure, a new 
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system of local government, and a new system of taxation. Eaob 
several Stem involvcdj in theory, the transfer to a central power 
of rights of ownership and jur^iedon which had been held by 
the territorial gentry. I t W‘as an application to Japan of the 
system Uicn in operation in tiie T*ang empire. Obviously if such 
a paper scheme were to be applied to Japan, where social and 
even topographical conditions w'erc so different from those of 
China, it would need great modification, or it would collapse. 
And collapse it did, as we shall see, despite frequent revisions. 

Before describing the results of the Taikwa reform edict, it will 
be as wdl to comment upon it briefly so as to make clear its 
import. With regard to land tenure, it was naturally too dangerous 
for the reformers to deprive influential people of thdr land or 
their power without offering diem a subsdtute. The more power¬ 
ful heads of families and groups were therefore given official posts 
or official rank, and emoluments to suit their standing. In most 
cases it is clear, though the records do not specifically say so, that 
important chieftains and lajadowners w'cre confirmed in thdr 
possessions, but they now held them in theory as grants from the 
throne. These grants were known as “sustenance fids,” a term 
which will be explained presen dy. An additional sop to those 
who might feel themselves injured by the new system was the 
grant of court ranks, which, if w-c may judge from subsequent 
Japanese history', were highly prized. 

The second article of the edict, by providing for the appoint¬ 
ment of govemoirs in all provinces, deprived many terri torial mag¬ 
nates of their autonomy; but here again the reformers took care 
to leave undbturbed as far as possible the most influential chief¬ 
tains and group leaders. The difference was that they now derived 
their authority in theory from the imperial government. The 
provision of roads and ferries and a post service was essendal if 
the central authority was to keep in touch with its provincial 
representadves. Communications at this period in Japan were 
extremely inadequate. The country is mountainous, yet there 
were no good public roads, no canals, hardly any bridges. Travel 
between die capital and distant provinces was difficult and 
dangerous, for, quite apart from the lack of lacilidcs, the remoter 
districts were infested with bandits and pirates, or at best in- 
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h:ibitcd by settlers who were so hard to reach that they could 
defy tax collectors and other officials. Cousequentlyi unless the 
roads were improved and policed^ to convey messages from the 
capital to local offidals was a long and risky business, and—even 
more important to the growing urban population—the transport 
of produce to the government granaries and storehouses was slow^ 
laborious, and expensive. It must be remembered that* until the 
introduction of metallic currency, all taxes had to be delivered in 
kind* The third and fourth articles of the edict both deal with 
Their main object was to introduce a uniform system of 
taxation, and at the same timCj by means of detailed registers of 
population and land, to assess the capacity of each district and to 
ensure, as far as possible* that the local magnates did not divcrl 
to their ov™ uses the imperial share of its produce. In short, the 
prime purpose of all four edicts was a redistribution of economic* 
rather than of political power* in favour of the central govemmenit* 
It is, of course* difficult to dissodate the two; but there are very 
strong indicatiom that the court party as a whole ivas morecon^ 
cemed tvith drawing wealth from the pm\inces than with dimin¬ 
ishing the autonomy of great landowners in distrieis to it remote 
and barbarous. 

It is necessary^ uow^ to describe in outline the system of land 
tenure and taxation in Japan in the period following the Taikwa 
reform. Tlieir earlier history , w^hich is chaotic and obscure* need 
not detain us, but without some knowledge of economic con- 
dhions from the sev'enth century' onwards it h difficult to gain an 
idea of social conditions in gcncrah 

The official chronicles repeatedly cite the Chinese doctrine, 
“Under the heavens there is no laud which is not the king's land. 
Among holders of land there is none who is not the king's vassal^ 
Even in China this theory of eminent domain was not always 
followed, and in Japan its practical application was strictly 
limited. It wa$ of course a doctrine which the feigning house did 
their best to inculcate, but they were only one among many land- 
hungry clans. Wc have just noticed that, when in 646 the splcm 
of territorial rulers w^ replaced by a system of provincial gover¬ 
nors* it was of course necessary, if ihc reform ^vas not to come to 
gnef, to conciliate the magnates by giving them court ranks and 
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tides in compensation for their dignity as local chieftains^ It was 
patdy for this reason tliat die court paid so much attention to 
apparently trivial matters like the nomenclature of grades and 
the colours of ceremonial robes- They had to do all they could to 
bring the new honours into esteem- Nor would the landowners 
object to the theory of eminent domain so long as their properly 
did not effectively pass to the throne; and as we have seen, though 
there was a change in their tide to the land, they were as a ride 
confirmed in their tenure. The chief object of the reform must 
therefore be to sy^stemadsc the holding of land by the actual 
cultivators, and to leave die appordonment of its produce to be 
dealt with gradually. As the central govemineiit iocreased in 
power, it hoped to find wa^^s to obtain an increasing share. So, 
one of the first measures of the Taikw^ reform was the promul¬ 
gation of a system of land allotment, by which arable fields— 
chiefly wet rice-fields—were distributed among cultivators, their 
extent being based upon the number of members of a household. 
These fields were called kn-bun-^enj which means literally mouth* 
share fields.^ ^ Since the number of "mouths” would vary from 
time to lime, some mcdiod of census was entailed. The system of 
registration t^as developed to a high pitch of accuracy and detail, 
for the verj' good reason that it was the only check upon die tax^ 
derived from the peasantr>% Witiiout tliese records—and even 
ivith them, as later events proved—it was impossible to prevent 
not only evasion by the taxpayers but embezzlement by the pro¬ 
vincial and district officiab. 

The taxes payable by the cultivators were of three main types, 
as follows: —^ 

K The land tax which was paid in rice, and may be 
regarded as land rent levied by the state upon the allotment 
holder, since it w^as a$sessed upon the normal yield of a unit 
of area. 

2. The labour tax, wliich was levied by the state upon 
individuals, irrespective of dicir land, and w’Us payable cither 
in actual labour fjd-eki, corvee) or in produce at a fixed 
rate of commuiadon. 

3. The produce ta.x (r/w), which was a levy on the output 
of the individual in respect of commodities odicr than rice. 
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It was payable in silk or otlier articles, according to the 
locality. 

For tile assessment and levy of these taxes, it was necemiy to 
keep registers both of land and of population: the land registers 
to show what lan<l had been allotted and what land rent was duc^ 
the population registers to show which persons were taxable and 
which were exempt. Fragments of such registers in use not long 
after the Taitwa reform have been preserved in the imperial 
repository known as the Shosoin^ and the reproduction of parts 
of these will give a better idea of the working of the systems of 
land tenure and taxation than a long description- The following 
is an extract from a register dated 702* and refers to a village in 
K^iisbu which was probably part of the glebe lands of tiie great 
Todaiji temple at Nara. The head of the houscj to judge from hia 
name* was descendefi from a member of the ancient corporation 


of diviners: 


dgt- 

CitUgofj. 

/b'irtarJtf- 

Head of 

Urabc Nomoeo 

#9 

Able-bodied 

Taxable 

the House 



male, fiilt age 

fiDUschuld. 

Mother 

Kayabc lihi-me 

7 + 

Female^ over age 


Wife 

Urabe Hoahito-me 

47 

Female^ full age 


Son 

Urabc Kurorrmro 

19 

Ablc-^bodicd 

Eldcit »ni 




cnalc^ under age 

by wife 

Son 

Urmbe Wakadii 

6 

Male child 

Younger son 
by wife 

Dauglkter 

Urabe Kagora-nie 

[& 

Fcmak duld 

Daughter by 
wife 

Daughter 

Urabc Kokagora-mc 

*3 

Ditto 

U.ut> 

Brolbcr 

Urabc Katana 

4 b 

Able-bodied znaJe 
full age 


Wife 

Nakatomibc 

37 

Female, full age 



Hilamc-mc 


Son 

Urabc Kuro 

17 

Ahk-bodicd 

Son, by 




male, under age 

\*ife 

Son 

Urabc Akai 

16 

Male child 


Son 

Urabc Okojl 

3 

InTant 


Daughter 

Urabc Huudspj-mc 

18 

Female, LUidei' age 

Dauj^hter 

Urabc Aka-nic 

13 

Fcmak eliild 


Dau^hicr 

Urabc Hilsuji-mc 

9 

Ditto 


Daughitr 

Urabc Maro-mc 

1 

Infant 



In aJ( ifi mpullia etwhieh 

t Taxable *. 4 


Here we have a household of t6 persons, counted as *"mouills'' 
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for the purpose of allotting land- The details of age and sex are 
necessary for osscssment purposes^ since llic amount of land 
allotted is greater for men than for women* while women and 
minors are not liable to the labour tax or the produce tax* 

Both land tax and allotment varied from time to time and 
from place to place* but at the period of the register from which 
we have quoted the area two tm (i (an b 1,000 square yards) 
for a male and two-thirds of that amount for a female. The allot¬ 
ment, once made, held good for five years, and was in theory 
revised in the sixtli. The land tax alone was not s heavy burden. 
It ranged from fifteen sheaves of rice per cAJ (lO tan) in the 
“outer*" provinces to twenty-two sheaves per cM in the home 
provinces, the lower rate being in compensation for the higher 
cost of transport The average land tax \vas thus from 3 to 5 per 
cent of the total crop in a normal >ear. Further* considerable 
abatements wrerc allowed on various scores* such as poverty of the 
soil or a diminished >ield* Ceitain ricefields were enrirely exempt 
from land tax* in particular thcKC in the possession of shrines and 
temples* those granted to officials by way of salary^ and those 
cultivated by serls on government accounL It was the increase, 
legitimate and illegitimate* of these exempt fields which in the 
succeeding centuries broke dovvn the whole system of land tenure, 
and, in combination with other lendenciM* brought about a 
feudal i^gime^ 

The remaiiimg taxes differed from tlie land tax in that they 
were pure exactions, for which the tax-payer obtained no benefit 
in the form of land, goods, or services. They were payable in 
textiles, which scrv'cd as the currency of the tlmc^ though certain 
districts were allowed to substitute their own special products* 
such as fish from coastal provinces or timber from mountain 
lands. The labour tax and the produce tax were in principle 
levied in respect of all able-bodied males* and were graded 
according to their capacity. ITius the maximum tax was required 
from males of between ai and 60 years of age; half the amount 
from males between 60 and 65; and one quarter from 
bctw'ccn 17 and 21 - There was partial exemption for those partially 
incapacitated by disease or inftimity* and total exemption for total 
incapacity or age over 65, In addition there was partial or com- 
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plctc exemption for persons of many categories, such as members of 
the imperial family; men holding rank of the eighth class and 
above; members of certain professions and trades like doctors and 
scribes, or smillis and carpenters; and those whose occupations 
were in the nature of conscripted labour, like soldiers, postboys, 
office servants, or porters. The categories and numbers of exemp¬ 
ted persons tended constantly to increase, as did the types of land 
exempted from land tax, so that the burden upon the remainder 
grew more and more oppressive. Moreover, the erection of govern¬ 
ment builndings in the capital, and to a less extent in the provinces, 
the making of roads, and public works in general, augmented the 
call upon able-bodied men for the corvee, and thus lessened their 
agricultural output. Further, certain supplementary' imposts were 
levied from time to time, to the distress of the smallholders. There 
was a levy of millet, to be stored in local granaries as a provision 
against famine, and there were forced loans of seed rice by the 
government to farmers, which had to be repaid at harvest with 
interest at 30 and cv'en 50 per cent. Military service was one of the 
forms of forced labour, but it was particularly onerous, and much 
dreaded by the small families. In contemporary' memorials there 
appear such phrases as “The wretchedness of a soldier is not differ¬ 
ent from that of a slave. When one man is called up one household 
perishes," and “of all forms of forced labour that of a soldier is 
most bitter,” Where a man could commute his labour by the pay¬ 
ment of the labour tax in kind, he could remain at home and 
cultivate his fields, leaving hk tv'omen to reel and weave the Silk; 
but a soldier had to serve one year as a frontier guard, and three 
years as a guard of some palace or official mansion, supplying his 
own food, his own weapons, and traveUlng to his post at his own 
expense. The richer households made every effort to avoid con¬ 
scription, by commutation or by paid substitution, and the natural 
result was that the soldiers were recruited from the lowest and most 
poverty-stricken class. Often boys of 16 were sent as soldiers, so 
that thdr families might obtain the abatement of tax for a full- 
grown man wliom he replaced and who remained at work on the 
land. 

It vrill be clear from the above description that taxation and 
the corvee bore with the greatest sc\'CTity on ihcwc w'ho were 
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least able to endure them. Poverty was hearty taxed, ivedth got 
off lightly, and the disparity was naturally emphasised by the 
progress of time. It Is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
people made every effort to evade ta.\atIon. Contemporary docu¬ 
ments show that false information was given to registrars, the 
number of male adults concealed, and claims for exemption 
multiplied on all possible grounds. Men absconded to distant 
frontiers to avoid the levies, and those who were left presented as 
taxes articles of the worst possible quality. One official despatch 
from a provincial official to the court complains that “the silk 
brought as tax is not like silk, but resembles a spider's web in 
autumn.” It is true that this refers to a period cousldcrably later 
than the Taikwa reform, but there is no doubt that abuses of the 
new system crept in very soon after its inception. 

Despite constant efforts to enforce it, and Frequeot revisions, it 
proved a Failure, chiefly because it was too dose a copy of the 
Chinese system. The Chinese system was based on w'hat may be 
rouglily described as a theory of agricultural communism. Its aim 
was to distribute land equally among the population, so as to get 
the ina.\imum returns from the productive capacity of each culti¬ 
vator while ensuring his own sustenance, and though it probably 
was schematic ratlicr than practical, it seems to have worked in 
some fashion. It had its origin in a very ancient rule by which 
communal fields were divided into nine squares, and the produce 
of one square was rescrs'cd for tlic state.^ After successive revisions 
and additions through the centuries, it was embodied in codified 
land laws under the Sui and Tang emperors. It was these laws 
which formed the basis of the system of land ownership and 
taxation instituted by the Taikwa reformers. The Japanese 
evidently in this instance copied the Chinese too closely, for con¬ 
ditions in tlvc two couniries were so dissimilar that what applied 
in China was inappropriate to Japan. In China there were great 
level tracts of dry' fields, in Japan tracti of wet rice-fields, intcr- 
spened with dry- fields and broken by hilly country-. Society in 
China was acquisitive, but it had an equalitarian trend and a 
feeling for uniformity and schematic arrangement, wiiile the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment of Japa n was aristocratic. She had not yet out- 
grov^-n the slave economy, there was not complete homogeneity 
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in the racial and cultural elements in her population, nor had she, 
like China, a long tradition of bureaucratic govcnmicnt- It ts not 
surprising, therefore, that her cspcrimcnt of borrowing a fordgn 
sj-stem of land tenure and taxation was a failure, despite constant 
stnrggles to modify' and adapt it as its defects emerged in the 
succeeding ctniuries. Sirtce she was, and for more than a thousand 
years remained, an agrieiiltural state, this means that the applica¬ 
tion of the Chinese system hastened, if it did not cause, a complete 
economic collapse. In that respect the imitation of a foreign model 
was disastrous to Japan. 

Having sur\'cycd the economic liasis of Japan in the seventh 
and early eighth centuries, we may now turn to the political 
aspects of the reform. The first steps had been taken by the 
institution of cap ranks, and the appointment of proiTncia] and 
district officials. It was now necessary to reorganise the central 
government. We have no account of the stages of this work, 
though we know that schemes were drawn up by Takumuku and 
Bin in the light of their tnorvlcdgc of Chinese practice. In 702. 
however, there was promulgated a code, called the Code of 
Taiho, or Great Treasure (this being the name given to the era 
70I-7C34), by which the machinery of administralion was set up. 
The supreme organ of government was the Dajb-kwan, or Great 
Council of State, Of equal rank was the Jingi-kwan, or Depart¬ 
ment of Religion, a kind of ecclesiastical commission which con¬ 
trolled aJTairs pertaining to the national cult, such as its fesdvab 
and ceremonies, the treatment and discipline of the wardens and 
other attendants of shrines. Under the great Council of State, 
which was presided over by the Chancellor, supported by two 
ministers of state, the Minister of the Left and the Minister of the 
Right, were placed eight boards or ministries as follows; 

The Ministry of the Central Office (Nakatsukasa), 

The Ministry of Ceremonies (Shikihuslid), 

The Ministry of Civil Affairs (Jibusho), 

The Ministry of Popular AfTairs (Minhushd). 

The Ministry of War (Hydbusho), 

The Ministry of Justice (Gydbusho}. 

The National Treasury (Okurasho). 

The Ministry of the Imperial Household (Kunaisho). 
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Wc need not stop to describe tbeir separate Junctions in detail, 
but it is as well to remark that the most important ministries, 
those wdth die highest prestige, were those which dealt with the 
afTain of the emperor and his oourders, namely the Ministry of 
the imperial Household, the Ministry of Ceremonies, the Ministr)’ 
of Civil AiEiiis, and the Treasury of the Imperial Household. 
The remaining four departments, dealing with public finance, 
public works, agriculture, commerce and defence, were inferior 
in importance. !n other words, the strong departments were those 
which looked after the affairs of the court aristocracy, the weak, 
departments were those which were charged irith ihc interests of 
the people. It would have been better for Japan if the reformers 
had copied the Chinese administrative s^'stem as closely as they 
copied her land tenure and her taxation. Unfortunately, they 
neglected to take over—perhaps they failed to perceive—die one 
feature which gave the Chinese system its strength and stability. 
There was in China a rigid class divirion, composed, in ascending 
order, of merchants, craftsmen, farmers and gentlemen. It was 
the business of the first three classes to keep to their \-ocations, 
and to produce goods for die consumption of their rulers. But the 
ruling caste w’as not an aristocracy of birth, it was an aristocracy 
of learning. Every official must have proved his wordi in the 
examinadon cells, and all posts in the administrative career were 
open to the scholar, irrespective of hb lineage.* The curriculum of 
the schools was severely classical, to our modem view cold and 
aridj but it provided an intense if narrow' mental discipline, and 
it raised knowledge to the zenith of esteem. When the Japanese 
adopted Chinese administrative methods, wliich by the time of the 
l'’ang rulers had developed to a high pitch of efficiency', tlicy 
borrowed the forms and the terminology', but not the underlying 
principles. The constitudon of society in Japan was now' perhaps 
even more aristocratic than it had ever been, for the creation of 
new offices merely gave to the privileged classes new powers and 
more presrige. It is hardly too much to say that the new system 
merely perpetuated under odier names, and often emphasised, 
the abuses of the old. 

Wc have seen that, when in 6.y6 the tcrriiarial nobility were 
deprived of their autonomy, they wrere given rank or office in 
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compensation. Both court rank and official ftinctions carried with 
them cmoIumeatSj in the higher grades revenues from land, in 
the lower grades payments in produce. All were immime from 
taxation, and dte position of many gave them welcome oppor¬ 
tunities for mating illicit profits. There v^as therefore hot rivalry 
for posts at court, where promotion might come quickly^ through 
your family connections or, in the dilettante society that soon 
developedj your skill with the brushy your memofy for an apt 
citation, or indeed your amorous prowess p It followed that pri> 
vincial appointments were not at first relished, and those who 
took them were often courtiers in disgrace or men who meant 
to profit financially by their term of exile. This they could not 
do—for they were poorly paid—unlc^ they practised extortion 
upon the peasantry^ by embezzling taxes, or cheated the throne by 
incorporating public land In their estates* Here we have the most 
vital w^eakness of the system of provincial administration, and 
consequently of the w'hole system of government, for its stability 
depended upon a just apportionment of wealth between the pro¬ 
ducers and the state. What actually happened was diat, with a 
growing non-productive population, the claims upon the pro¬ 
ducers increased, the share of the throne became relativ'cly less, 
and a number of landholders, great and small, throve at the 
expense of the oppressed peasantry* Despite all the efforts of the 
central authority to check the expansion of tax-^free estates, there 
grew up once more a class of hereditary chicflains whose power 
rivalled that of the throne and in the course of some centuries 
finally overtopped it. 

At the beginning of the eighih century, of course, matters had 
not advanced to this stage. The reform was in full swing, and 
new ideas in aU spheres of life were being imported, spread, and 
assimilated in varying degrees. One of the essentials of a stable 
culture is, presumably, a permanent centre of govemmeat and 
learning. Until the Taikiva period, the capital of Japan had been 
migratory, the imperial palace having been rebuilt on some new 
site in one of the various imperial manors in the home provinces 
at the beginning of each new reign. This constituted a transfer of 
the capital, but ii must not be supptiscd that prior to the seventh 
century there existed in Japan any such towns or dtics as were 
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then the pride of China. Tales of the magnificence of Loyang 
and Ch'ang-an brought to Japan by relumed travellers inspired 
their countrymen, and the Rtform Edict of 646 provided for the 
**rcgulation” of a capital which not yet built* It w^as not until 
710 that the first permanent capital was erected* with a full 
apparatus of palaces, government offices, mansions of liigh 
functionaries, storehouses, granarieSj and—most beautiful and most 
enduring—the great tile-roofed temples and the tall pagodas- 
This was the city of Nara, which typifies the blossom time of 
Japanese civilisation, the few bright decades of political ardour, 
a-sthctic awakening and religious exaltation, that tvere followed, 
in the seemingly inevitable q^cle of events, by the sophistication, 
and then the decadence, and then the collapse, of the next, the 
Hei-an period* 


NOTES TO CeAPTER V 

' Page 103 ffi It is doubdiil wheiher Chinese administTation in prac¬ 
tice followed closely the schematic arrangements set forth in early 
Chinese w^orks. For instance, some modem scholars contend that the 
disition of communal fields into nine squares, which is ixTerred to by 
Mencius, w'as never a general usage. If the Chinese models which the 
Japanese copied w^erc more dieDtelical titan actualp the faiJure of the 
borrowed s^'Siem iti Japan is the easier to understands 

* Page 105* Examination system in China, It is probably true, as 
research into Chinese biographical records suggestsp that the exaTTun- 
ation system tended to build up an hcrcdiiary otficial class, since the 
sons of officials had the ad\^ntage of influential and wealthy parents; 
but the Chinese system was nevertheless equalitarian in principle, and 
the Japanese system was not* 


P/VRT TWO—NARA 

ChapUr \n^/>NFUCIANlSM AND BUDDHISM 

cHy tif Nara was laid out in 7 JOj on ilie model of the Chme$c 
capital ai Hsian. Designed on a grand scale^ in ihc form of a 
rectangle mtersecicd by uidc, straight avenues, its construction 
was an cjspressivc symbol of the transfer to Japan of foreign 
institutions^ Tlie Chinese liked to have things symmetrically dis^ 
posed and nicely classified. They were fond of regular shapes and 
balanced arrangements. They had a passion for neat divisions 
and numbered categories^ of ideas as well as objects. So in their 
earliest political theory' you find cver^^here such groupings as 
the Two Principles, the Three Rules, the Five Forces, and the 
Eight Aims; in iheir philosophy^ a reading of the universe in 
terms of trigrams and hexagrams; and in their literature, a strong 
taste for the parallel and the antithesb. Tltis schematic habit of 
mind was by no means the w^hole of Cliincse genius^ but rather 
the brimming vessel in which it was confined and whence on 
occasion it escaped in violent overfiow. But the Japanese were 
naturally better aware of the vessel than of the secret springs 
which filled iu Certainly, in the earlier phases of their contact 
with Chinese culture tve find them sometimes taking over systems 
with an attraedve look of simplicity, regardless of the complex 
reality beneath. It must always be remembered that* though w^e 
speak of their contact with Chinese culture, the Japanese, owing 
to ihcir insular posirion, had but scanty direct knowledge of 
China. For die mwit part they had as their patterns not things, 
but only descriptions of thinp; and,, more than that* descriptions 
in writing, in a language not their ow^n. But the plan of a great 
dty could be borrowed even if the life that filled it could not be 
reproduced; and though Nara was a copy\ it was more splendid 
than anything that had ever before been known in Japan. Even 
to-day a visitor to Us ancient site can with but little efibrt of 
imagination reconstruct its vanished glories from the remain.^ of 
its great tcmpics and their treasures, peopling its palaces willi 
courtiers in ceremonial robes, its holy edifices with priests who 
chanted litanies in a strange tongue, its workshops with artists 
from China and fCorea and their eager Japanese pupils, who 
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wrought the exquisite shapes of gods in bronze and wood and 
lacquer, 

A settled home was necessary for the growth on native soil of 
all tliose alien arts and sciences which were then 1>eing studied 
with such ardourj and it is for this reason that tlieir development, 
in the relatively short period of seventy-five years during which 
Nara remained Uic seat of government and the centre of learning, 
was more rapid and intense liian it had ever been before. It is 
dillicult to realise how complete a rcA-olutlon was cQcctcd in all 
departments of life in the capiul. Life In the country went on as 
before. Peasants grew their rice, fed their silkworms, gnidgcd 
their taxes, and worsliipped their native gods. But in the city all 
was new, all was foreign. The very architecture of the palaces 
and the temples was Cliinesc; the sutras were read in Cliincsc 
tran.slation5 if not in Sanskrit; laws, ordinances, public documents, 
official despatches, chronicles, and even poems were in Chinese; 
the costume of the courtiers, their etiquette, dieir ranks and 
appellauons were borrowed from China, The political doctrines 
of die Statesmen of Japan, the philosophical ideas of her scholars, 
the religious beliefs of her priests could be expressed and ex¬ 
pounded only in an alien tongue and an imported script; and 
even their nadvc speech was now being enriched widi words of 
foreign origin. It is hard to find a parallel for this curious phenom¬ 
enon of a small society, busily digesting and assimilating a superior 
foreign culture not imposed from without by conquest or prox¬ 
imity, but voluntarily, even enthusiastically adopted. It numbered 
probably not more than twenty thousand in a city of perhaps 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, and die total population of 
Japan at this period is estimated at six million. VSTicre should one 
start in describing die activities of this microcosm? Perhaps it is 
best to turn fust to the question of language, for the Chiticsc 
language was not only the vdude by wliicli knowledge was im¬ 
ported, it was the very foundation of the new learning and the 
new ir^titutions. It was, indeed, an institution in itself, and one 
of ihe most miportant- 

The affinities of the native Japanese language are not yet 
knoivn. One school doggedly relates it to the UraU/Mtaic group 
on the score of resemblance to Korean, Mongol, Manchu, Finnish 
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and Turkish* AnoUicr with a great wealth of illustratioii urges 
kimhip v^ith Polynesian tongues. Probably both are right* and 
the language* like the race* results from a fusion of elements 
drawn from many parts of Asia. One thing,, how^ever* is certain: 
that in vocabulary'* in the structure of words and the structure of 
sentences* there could hardly be a language more strongly con¬ 
trasted to Chinese than the Japanese of the first centuries of the 
Christian era* the earliest form of which we have any knowledge, 
whether exact or presumptive. Japanese was poly?ylIabiC| com¬ 
posed of simple sounds, either vowels alone, or vowels preceded 
by a single eonsonant^—such sounds as ja* m, ma* m/* mut 
™* fflfl. No double consonants* no true diphthongs. It was a 
highly agglutinative tongue* its long sentences ardcubterd by 
means of particles, and the order of tvords w^as from the particular 
to the general: adjeedve preceding noun* subject and object 
preceding v^erb. It wa$ almost without accentuation* its vocabulary 
w'as poor* its sentences w^ere long and diffuse* and it was a lan¬ 
guage without a script, Chinese* on the other hand* was mono- 
syUabiCj \>ith a wide range of tones, a number of sounds un¬ 
pronounceable by Japanese, and an immense vocabulary* both 
abstract and concrete. Its sentences were short and concise, 
articulated partly by special vocables* but chiefly by variations in 
the order of w'ords. An ideographic script had been used in 
China cw'o thousand years before the Christian era* and was 
developed and transformed from about ioo B.G. into a scientific 
sy-stem* logographic rather than ideographic* by which words 
could be figured with rcTcrence to both sense and sound, but 
without uniform representation of either.* Under die uiflutnce of 
this complicated method* the Chinese written language developed 
in a w'ay which is difficult to understand for tiiose who arc familiar 
only with languages represented by writing on a phonetic bash^ 
A language written by mcajia of an alphabet never escapes 
entirely from the boundaries of speech. The most stilted literary 
English* though its vocabulary' be recondite and its construction 
tortuous* can be understood when read aloud, but the written 
language of China appeals to the eye and not the ear. The diver- 

* For a Ml explAnatJQii of these points of difTcKfite 6cc llie inueiduction m 
the wrilec^s Huimtai Grammar a/ Japofua^ ClarendDii Press, igaB. 
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gcnce between speech and writing is so great that the spoken 
language and the written language arc practically two different, 
though related, modes of expression. Imagine therefore the situa¬ 
tion when die Japanese ^cre confronted with the need of utilising 
Chinese as a means of acquiring knowledge from China. Such 
contact as there was between the tw'o peoples w^as not enough to 
allowr spoken Chinese to become a familiar speech in Japan, and 
anyhow what the Japanese w’anted to Icam from China was 
written by Chinese brushes rather than spoken by Chinese 
tongues. Since tlie Japanese had no script, it w^as impossible to 
translate Chinese words into JapinesCj even apart from the short¬ 
comings of the native vocabulary, iacking in names for so many 
tilings and ideas that wxre foreign to tbem. The only w'ay out of 
such difHculdcs was an unfortunate compromise. It is too involved 
a subject to be treated here in detail, but we may summarise by 
saying that at first the Chinese tests had to be studied in the 
original] then schemed were worked out by w^hich, with the aid 
of diacritic markings, a Chinese sentence could be turned into a 
Japanese sentence by changing the word order and supplying the 
nccessarj' joints and inflections, very much as our schoolboys, by 
jumping backwrards and forwards, construe a piece of Latin prose 
and produce a translation w'hich is not English but a specialised 
hybrid. There could hardly be anything more unsatisfactory than 
this system, and its effects upon die development of the native 
tongue were deplorable. It need hardly be added that the vocabu^ 
lary of Japanese soon came to contain a great number of Chinese 
words, principally those for which there was no Japanese equiv¬ 
alent, but often adopted for reasons of pedantry or fashion rather 
than convenience. It is an interesting fact that the same Chinese 
words ivere borrowed and reborrowed at different periods of 
Chinese history, so that the same Chinese character will often 
have two or tliree different pronunciations in Japanese, according 
to the date when, or the place whence, the word (not the 
character) was imported. Thus the character which stands for 
die Cliinese word meaning “brightp'* is read in Japan either 
mjo or fn^i or tniw, sounds approximating to the Chinese pro¬ 
nunciations of successive periods. 

It will be clear tliat the prestige of the language, the script, and 
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the literature! of Clilna overwhelming^ and that the native 
language for all but every day coUotjujal purposes miwi be driven 
into disuse. That h what happened. No scholar, no priest^ no 
courtierj^ and indeedi no ordinary clerk or accountant, could get 
on without being able to read a Chinese text and to write a 
Chinese sentence^ It tnay be imagined that the standard of 
accomplishment varied enomiously. llicre were probably very 
few Japanese who could compose Chinese that would pass muster 
at Chajig-an or Lo-yang, and no doubt all important communica¬ 
tions wdth ihc Chinese court were drafted by scribes of Chines 
origin. But every^one who valued his standing must have a smatter¬ 
ing; must be able to cite appropriaiety a tag froni the canonical 
works; to quote or embroider upon a Chinese poetical tliemc; and, 
maybe the most desirable accomplishment af all^ to ^vrite an 
elegant and well-proportioned hand. It is important to understand 
that^ at the period of which w-e are wTiting, and for many centuries 
afterwards^ calligraphy was not only die means of education^ it 
vvas an end in itself, an art like painting and a discipline as well. 

The study of die Chinese language and Chinese Utcratnre was, 
then, the chief in toilet tual employTOcnt of the aristocracy of Nara. 
It docs not appear that there was any movement to spread know¬ 
ledge beyond Court circles. .A university was founded some twenty 
years after the Taikwa reform edict, and reorganised during the 
Kara period; but entrance was confined, with few exceptions, ip 
ihe 5csm of nobles and officials of high rank, and even the small 
schools in the provinces were reserved for the instruction of the 
children of officials. The Japanese failed, in borrowing the greatest 
of all Chinese instilutiom, to lake over its essence, which was a 
respect for learning coupled with a desire for its spread. They 
seem to have refrained very deliberately from tampering with 
the aristocratic structure of their own society, and we may here 
fitly anticipate by stating that in the bug run they paid a heavy 
price for iliis neglect. Learning diat was a mere ornament of the 
privileged, divorced from reality and common needs, could nol 
but be unsound and unfruiLful. It produced a certain futile 
elegance, some charming fiivolitics, some picturesque, if barren 
accomplishments.* It was the special property of a Uttlc group* 
interesting lu the world’s asthedc history, but declined to collap&c. 
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because it rested upon shaky economic roundatiotis^ and because 
its inspiration was so thin and arid. Far more profound and lasting 
in its effects was the vital impulse of Buddhism^ to which we must 
presently turn. But we ought to sketch rapidly the chief 
features of Chinese culture, other than its Buddhist elements^ 
which iniluenccd life and thought in Japan at this time. 

The early Japans records refer again and again to the 
acquisition of Chinese books. Chief among them, apart from the 
Chinese versions of Buddhist sutras and thtir common tarics, were 
the Chinese canonical writings, consisting erf'the Book of Changes, 
the Annals, the Odes, the Book of Rites^ the Spring and Autumn 
Chronicles, the Treatise on Filial Piety, the Great Learning, the 
Doctrine of the ^Ican, the Analects of ConfuciuSi the Teachings 
of Mencius, and a considerable literature of treatises, dissertations 
and commentaries based upon them. To tlicse must be added a 
number of works upon astronomy, geography, geomancy, di^'ina- 
tion, music and medidne. 

The Chinese canon, w^hUe it includes many and various doc¬ 
trines, consists largely of the classical works which embody the 
moral and political philosophy of Confucius and his schooL 
Though modern research denies diai Confiicius was, as he claimed 
in the Anahits^ transmitter and not a creator,” it was to anti¬ 
quity^ that he appealed, however fictitiously, for viise precept and 
\irtuous examplei so that in effect his teaching wus conservative* 
It is indeed of a conservatism and a formalisin almost bcy'ond be¬ 
lief to those unfamiliar with Far Extern modes of thought. It has 
other qualities, however, and it seems to have suited or expressed 
the Chinese character well enough, for it has shown great powers 
of sur^avaL Despite the hostility and contempt which it provoked 
in other schools, it moulded Chinese institutions for more than two 
thousand years, and had a profound influence on those of ncigli- 
bouritig countries, particularly Korea and Japan, Korea may even 
be said fo have suffered from a Confucian malady, since in later 
centuries her growth seems to have been arrested by excessive 
devotion to its forms- But the Japanese were saved by some happy 
strain in their temperament which resisted its mortal dangers and 
allowed themp tvhtic respecting its tradition, to conform its 
teaching to their needs. 
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It b not easy to compress into a few paiagT^phs the essentials 
of Confucian doctrine^ but we must make the attempt^ because 
it colours so many aspects of Japanse UTe. In the first place^ the 
ConTuclanist recognise a supreme entity, which is called 'Fieu, 
Heaven. Originally Fien may have been an anthropomotpbic 
concept, but in general it is thought of as an impersonal first cause 
or governing principle^. The distinction is of some importance in 
the religiom history' of the Japanese^ because it means that in 
their txurowed notions of philosophy there v^-as nothing to give 
their speculations a monotheistic trend. Heaven is mute but omni¬ 
potent, and in concert with Earth produces and controb all life. 
All ordinary phenomena result from the interaction of two prin¬ 
ciples! the male, bright or progressive principlej^jwJjjig; the female, 
dark of regressive principle, ^riL Phenomena that cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the fusion or alteration ^ndjiii are the actions of 

spirits^ and spirits are the powerful mams of the great dead* 
Confucius liimself, for instance, claimed to have been con¬ 
stantly aware of the presence of the Duke of Chou, a ruler of 
antiquity, whose laws and rites were the source of hh teaching. 
We are not told that the spirits are immortaL On the contrary, 
their disembodied life seems to be terminable sooner or later, 
according to their importance to the survivors. As dme progresses 
they become more and more tenuous, till finally they cease to 
be* It h all very vague and inexplicable, as such bdiefe had 
better be if they are to surv^ive- Since the dead exist, their wants 
mmt be attended to. Offerings must be made to them, of food 
and drink, and their wished must be ascertained and followed* 
Thus a posthumous child must be announced to the bier, or to 
the memorial tablets of its father, a bride must be presented to 
the bridegroom'^ ancestors. Here we have the rundameutab of 
ancestor worship* For the purposes of the family^ the dead ate not 
dead: the^^ must be consulted, comforted and revered. 

The family k the unit of the social oigaitisni, of ihc verj' political 
tyatem, and the central point of Confucian doctrine is the cult of 
the family* As womliip is due to departed ancestors, so is obedience 
due to living parents. The highest, almost the only duty of a man, 
is hb duty to his parents, and if Confucianbm can be called a 
religion, it is the religion of filial piety; Let us quote from the 
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trtati$c on Filial Piety—one of the canonical works attributed to 
Confucius himself—some passages which will throw light upon its 
nature: 

“The law of hlial piety is that one should sen’C one’s 
parents as one serves Heaven.”—“At every step he takes, the 
pious son should remember what precautions fitial piety 
requires of him.*'—“So long as one’s parents are living, no 
enterprise must be undertaken without thdr counsel and 
approbation."—“Parents must be obeyed during their life¬ 
time, and ailcr their death their son must do as they did. 
Living, they must be served as the Rites estact. Dead, they 
must be buried as the Rites exact. After death they must 
be given the offerings which the Rites exact.*’ 

The literal observance of these rules must affect every depart¬ 
ment of life, and they were indeed literally observed, and governed 
the conduct of milhons rrom the days of Confucius down to recent 
times. One of the earliest works to be widely studied in Japan, 
the classic of Filial Piety was by the end of the eighth century part 
of the curriculum of every school, and its commandments were 
known by heart to every child that had learned its letter. What¬ 
ever may be said as to the place of ancestor worship in the abori¬ 
ginal Shinto cult, there can be no doubt that as an important 
factor in Japanese life it grew out of CouTucian doctrine. In the 
present wnter^s opinion the Shinto religion in its early forms had 
very little to do witlt ancestor worship, except in so far as all men 
tend to revere their own forbears and to claim descent from heroes. 

If the basis of sodety in China was the family, its apex was the 
emperor, the Son of Heaven, who holds the mandate of the 
supreme T’ien, It is to be noted that this mandate depends not 
as In early Japan upon duine ancestry, but upon virtue. If he is 
deficient in virtue, his deposition knot an offence against Heaven. 
He is to shine as an example to hk people, to guide and instruct 
them. Thus the state reproduces on a grand scale the family, and 
as the chief duty of the subject k Glia] piety, so is the chief duty 
of the sovereign the worship of Heaven, the supreme Parent, and 
the accomptkhment of the rites due to his imperial ancestors. 
The Conftjcian theory of the state is based upon, or at least it is 
made to square with, the Confucian ethical principles, of which 
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the basis is the assumpdoD of &adve recdtuiie Id men. Man is 
natural]}^ inclined to good^ and he requim only instnicdon and 
example^ not comniands and punbhnicnts, to induce him to keep 
in the right road^ and to avoid eviJ^ which is caused by ignorimee. 
The sovereign must be a model to his people, just as a parent 
must be a model to hb children, but since his lofty position docs 
not allow him personally to instruct his subjects, he is assisted by 
wise officer, who must convey his light to all parts of his domin¬ 
ions, These are the Superior Men, sage altmistSi devoted to the 
common good. Their qualificatiom arc learning and cold, im¬ 
personal judgment. The sage must adhere to the middle way^ 
must not be deflected either by sympathy or antipathy, enthusiasm 
or despair. The Ckung-yung^ or Doctrine of the Mean, ranks with 
the Great Learning, the Analects of Confucius and the EHs- 
cDurses of Mendus among the chief canonical works, and its 
influence upon China has been profound. The sovereign being 
equipped with virtue, and his counsellors with wisdom, it remains 
only for the common people to team tbdr dudes and fulfil them* 
Since they are not capable of understanding the abstract morali ty 
of the sages, of determining for theimdvcs what is correct condnet, 
they must be instructed by means of concrete and ptmtive pre¬ 
cepts. It is these precepts w^hich are embodied in the Rites, The 
good citizen is one who fulfils regularly and completely his ritual 
obligations. Instead of a code of morals he has a code of manners. 

it will be seen that both the political and the ethical ideas out¬ 
lined above W'ere likely to have an appeal to the Japanese re* 
formers. They appeared to fit with but little alteradon the 
structure of society in Japan, a patriarchal society ruled by divine 
mandate, and supported at the base by an obedient people. 
There could, indeed, hardly be a more convenient model. Every¬ 
thing pertaining to pubfic and private life was, in the Chinese 
system, nicely regulated, classified and labelled, and all that was 
needed was to take it over as it stood and issue a few edicts to 
enforce it. But the Confucian system envisaged a static society, in 
which all change was undesirable. Once fixed, it must endure for 
ever. This might do for the Chinese, who m the course of centuries 
had worked it out to suit their own needs, but clearly jf of no 

permanent use to the Japanese. Neither by tradition nor by 
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temperament were they mited for its chilly conservaiism; and, it 
is important lo remember, they were now a young people in an 
early stage of rapid de^clopmcrtt, so that they were iikcly to 
borrow more than they could assimilate* to take over outward 
form rather than inward signihcancc. Consequently the history of 
Japan* for a long period after the Taikwa refonn* is the history of 
a conflict between native habits and alien principles.® 

The adoption of the Chinese political system alone would 
probably have made no fundamental difference to Japan, but it 
was accompanied by other and more powerful influences^ First* 
in point of date, was fJie introduedon of writing, which^ as we 
have seen, opened to the Japanese a new world of though tj and 
second w-as the gradual spread of Buddhism^ which tn time 
wrought essential changes in Japanese Lift and enriched it in 
almost all directions. 

The beginnings of Buddhism in Japan we have already traced* 
It was natural that its first appeal should be to simple desire for 
material benefits, and that its prayers and ceremonies should be 
looked upon as rituals orincamation rather than spiritual exer- 
Gis«. So^ in its early days, the sntras and the images seem to have 
been conceived of by the Japanese as containing a magic more 
powerful than their own native liturgies and s>mtbok* but akin to 
them in nature. Prior to the Nara period they knew of the Lotus, 
the Diamond Cutter* and many other sutras* but these were 
recited without understanding, as formul* by which to secure 
good health and long lifci or to avert disaster. Sev'era! instances 
are recorded in the sixth century where priestsarc ordered by the 
Court to pray for an emperor^s recover)' from illness, or for rain 
in times of drought. But the spiritual clcmenc in Buddhism could 
not for long remain without appreciation, the more so because 
the native religion was Jacking in all but the crudest moral and 
philosophical conceptioos; and it is significant that, after its first 
appeal to the ordinary material hopes and fears of the Japanese, 
Buddhism found a quick response in their strong natural affection. 
Family sentiment w'as powerful* It wsis strengthened by the 
Chines doctrine of filial piety, which in Japan lost a great deal 
of its dry formalism' and among the first Buddhist images made 
in Japan many w^ere dedicated to parenrs, living or dead, as a 
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token of their thildrcn's gradtode. Thus an image of the Buddha 
made in 654, an Amida of 658, a Kwaniton of 690, bear inscrip¬ 
tions shotving that they w^cre thank-offerings on behalf of father 
and mother. On the halo of the Buddha of 690 is wriueti “wc 
pray that our father and mother may so profit by this virtue 
(that is, the virtuous act of erecting a holy image) as to live 
happily in this life, and in tbetr future existences may not paa 
through the three evil suies, and may not suffer the eight calanu- 
des, but may forthwith be bom again in Paradise, seeing the 

Buddha and hearing the t.aw.” 

By now, it will be seen, ideas foreign to the nadvc religion were 
already gaining ground. Virtue and its rewards, life after death, 
reincarnations, paradise—tliesc are religious concepdons, still 
vague, but far in advance of those appearing io the literature of 
early Shinto, which arc shadowy in the extreme, even though 
they may be already under Buddhist influence. The fusion of 
Chinese nodons of filial piety with religious sentiment is perhaps 
charactcrisdc of the Japan of those da>-s, engaged in an effort to 
assimilate new thoughts from all c]uarters with ardour, hut as yet 
without complete understanding. Already, for instance, in the 
records of the early part of the seventh century there are traces of 
Taoism, impcifccdy appreciated, it is true, and relished chiefly 
because of its magical claims. 

As the early ideas of life after death disappeared, as it seemed 
less and less probable that the dead lived in the tomb a thinner 
sort of life, in which they still needed food, weapons, ornaments 
and servants, the custom of mound burial died out, and by 
A.D, 700 cremation had begun to take Ju place. Now, in memory 
of the dead, or to secure tlicir wcU-bcing in future lives, temples 
and monasteries were erected, and filled widi images or other 
sacred objects. It is these buildings, and their treasures, which 
characterise the civilisation of the Nara period and a few pre¬ 
ceding decades. 

As knowledge of the new religion Increased, and as the Japanese 
monks and priests passed from a study of its general principles to 
a closer enquiry into finer points of doctrine, certain sectarian 
divisions arose, and by the end of the Nara period six sects were 
distinguished. These depended for the most part upon develop- 
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mtnis of cKcgetical study in China, where a long tradition of 
scholanhip and a closer contact with India naturally favoured a 
more critical exami nation of teats than could be expected in 
Japan. But, though the Japanese sat at the feet of great Chinese 
ecclesiastics and ascetics, they had their national pride, and were 
anxious from an early date to arrive at independence, So we i^d 
notes by the Prince Sbotoku on standard Chinese commentaries, 
such as "My own interpretation differt slightly," or “This view is 
no longer accepted." At the beginning of a commentary upon the 
Lotus sutra, thought to be in the Prince’s own hand and now m 
the possession of the imperial famay, there is written "This h 
compiled by the Crown Prince of the country of Yamato, It is 
not a foreign book." It seems that the scholarship of the prince 
was respected even on the continent, for at a later penod Jap^- 
cse monks studying in China found one of his commentaries, with 
notes by a Chinese scholar, in use in a great monastery. 

Naturally, however, the Japanese as a people could not rival 
the Chinese in w-eight of learning and tradition, and throughout 
the Nara period they can hardly he said to have made any original 
contributions to the development of Buddhism. The six sects of 
the Nara period derive from so many continental schools, and 
represent not so much antagonistic doctrines as variations upon 
a common theme. The fiist sect in point of time w as the Sanron 
sect, or school of the Three Treatises, introduced m 6as by a 
Korean monk (Hy^t-kwan or Ei-kwan) who had studied in Cliina, 
and was sent to Japan by the King of KokuU. It is not knovm how 
far his teaching spread beyond purdy ecclesiastical circles, but 
one of his disciples, a Chinese domiciled in Japan, reached 
eminence by 645, holding a rank equh-alcnt to that of bishop, and 
heading an Important group of priests established in the temple 
called Gangoji. In a general way, therefore, it may be said that, 
in so far as the philosophical side of Buddhism was developed m 
Japan in the pre-Nara period, it was through the teachings of the 
Sanron school. Ndther in those days, nor since, have the Japanoe 
as a people taken very eagerly to the elaboration or critied study 
of imported philosophies. They have, in regard to Buddhrsm, 
always shown more enthusiasm for organisaiion and ntual than 
for abstruse speculation; but they have nevertheless studied with 
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respect every new school that was bTOught to their notice and, 
whether they have accepted or discarded it, have scrupulously 
preserved its traditionSp %vith the result that there exists in Japan 
to-day a greater mass of material for the study of the growth of 
Buddhist doctrine than in any other countiy. It h here that lies 
the chief interest of the Sanron and other early sects in Japan. 
They represent the first attempts of the Japanese to comprehend 
the philosophical systems which are the foundation of the Buddhist 
faith; and, since the native religion was deficient if not entirely 
wanting in ethical and metaphysical elements, they represent the 
first serious attempts of the Japanese to study the nature of the 
universe—thdr first steps in ontology. 

The teaching of the Sanron sect is embodied in three treatises, 
of which the most celebrated b the Chur^Ht the Chinese version 
of a work by the famous Nagatjuna, whose as to the relation¬ 
ship between appearance and reality inspired an important body 
of Mabayanbt literature. Thb treatise was first translated in China 
in A,D, 409 p It is the work of a subtle dialectician who preaches 
an extreme idealistic philosophy, asserting that all phenomena 
are unreal and do not exist separately but only relatively to one 
another. Such a conception of the nature of the Absolute must 
have been very difficult of comprehension for Japanese students^ 
but the Sanron sect, no doubt because of its prestige as the first 
philosophical school of its Idnd in Japjan, survived well into the 
Nara period, when its influence began to decays Shortly after 
the formation of the Sanron sect in Japan came the Jdjitsu sect 
introduced from Paikch6. Its teachings appear to have been freely 
studied in the Nara period, but it was soon merged m the Sanron 
school, and there is now very litdc trace of its separate existence 
beyond a few references in Shosom documents. The next sect m 
Japan was the Hossd or YuishiJd sect, introduced from China by 
a Japanese student-monk named Doshd about A.D, 650. The 
treatise upon which it is based b a work, called in the Japanese 
tlie J^iskiki~ron, which consbts of a digest of commentaries 
upon a short poetical statement of idcalbt philosophy by Vasu- 
bandhu^ with oilier matter, arranged in 64S by the famous Chiittse 
monk and pilgrim, Hstlan-Tsang* and further expounded by hb 
disciples. The whole work sets forth the doctrine that the only 
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reality is consciousness, and the word jtdshtkif meaning “only 
conidousness.” is mod as a name for the sect as well as for the 
caooo on which it relies. Hsdan-Tsang had commenced a new era 
in Buddhist studies in China by his accurate versions of Sanskrit 
texts. His teaching was the most recent and complete in China, 
and it is interesting to observe that it was brought so quickly to 
Japan^ Disciples of Ddsho continued to propagate the tenets of 
the sect after his death, and se\xral of them attained high rank 
in the pricsihoodj such rank being at that rime in the gift of the 
court. It is to be remarked that Dosho's immediate successors 
were sent by the court to China for further study, and that they 
were not Japanese* but men of SiUa. Following them, however, 
comes a line of distinguished Japanese priests, whose names figure 
prominendy in the records of the period* The best known of them 
is Gyogif of whom wc shall presently hear more* He lived from 
670-749, and became the patriarch of the Hossd sect towards the 
end of his career. It wiis this sect which took the lead in Buddhist 
studit^ during the Nara period, displacing the two schools above 
mentioned, it not only controlled its own temples, the Gangoji and 
the Kofukuji, but had influence, at least so far as doctrinal 
questions were concerned, in the Todaiji, the Yakushiji and the 
Saidaij], which were rich and powerful temples closely connected 
with the imperial family, and associated with other sects. The 
Hdryuji, too, which had formerly professed the Sanron doctrine, 
soon became the centre of study for the Hosso school, and is to¬ 
day the headquarters of the Hossd sect, though its adherents arc 
but few in numbers. 

The beginnings of the Kusha sect arc not clear, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether it ever existed as a separate sect in Japan.* Its tenets 
appear to have been studied at the rime of the first Introduction 
of the Hosso doctrines. They are based on an encyclopsedic 
treatise of Vasubandhu* called the Abid/tamfi^^koia-idstraj written 
before hb conversion to the theory of “only consdousness.^ This 
treatise gives its name to the sect (Aoia becoming AufAd in 
Japanese) and is accepted by most Chinese and Japanese sects as 
an authoritative exposition of the metaphysical thought of the 
earlier Buddhist schools* which* though they might hold that 
individual phenomena were illusions, did not deny reality to what 
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they called dAarm^f tlic ultimate elements of existence. In other 
words* the Kusha sect stands for a realist philosophy of the 
Hinayona type of BuddhUm* the Hnsso sect for an idealist phil* 
osophy of the Mahayana type. 

It will be seen that the sects above described were not formed 
in Japan in the order m which they developed m India, but 
rather ^ their teachings became knovi-u to the Japanese through 
contact with different Chinese schools, and as a direct result of 
the stimulus given lo Buddbisiic studies by the researches and 
translations of HsOan-Tsang. What they at! had in common was a 
desire to apprehend the nature of the universe, because it is only 
by ridding the mitid of sensory illusions and pcrcei^g the trans¬ 
cendental reality behind tliem that man can attain salvation. 
The difference between the sects was a difference only in their 
ways of solving the metaphysical problem of being. Whether tlieir 
approach was radonalistie or m^'stjcal, all had the same goal, and 
in e:$sence thdr creeds were not mutually opposed. Thdr dis- 
agreemenu were largely academic* concerning only an initiated 
few. They involved no serious dilTarences in dogma or in ritual 
for the ordinary behever, nor is there anytlung to show that 
one sect regarded another as damned by heresy. Often in the 
same monastery the doctrines of several sects were studied and 
expounded.* It would perhaps be better to call them not sects but 
philosophical schools^ whose theories must be studied as an initia¬ 
tion to profounder knowledge. Thus, according to an old saving 
in Japan^ a novice is supposed to prepare himself by devoting 
three ycaf^ to the Yubhiki and eight to the Kusha doctrines. It 
is worth iusbting upon this feature, because history show$ that, 
although bitter rcUgious quarrels did at a later period break out, 
die Japanese as a people have been spared the paim of ^inm 
iheologicum* Whether or not this was the result of a certain in^ 
tellectual torpidity we need not enquire here; but it does seem to 
be fairly weU established that they have not as a rule been 
disturbed by a fervid interest in transcendental problems. Their 
genius on the whole has been empiric and practical, their senti¬ 
ment romantic rather than pasaionaic* 

* Thus the fell aame of the Haeyilji waa HfiryU Gakum-snji or LeAinlng 
Temple, nnd it wau 3S much a iwinary as a monasteiy. 
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One seel, however* must be contrasted with those whose doc¬ 
trines have been just outlined* on account not of its meiaph^'acal 
teaching but of its special institutional character. This was the 
Ritsu sect* a knowledge of w hich can be traced as far back as the 
time w^hen the first Japanese nuns w^erc sent to Korea to study 
monastic ^'discipliiie/^ but which began to take firm hold in 
Japan from the end of thcscvenih century, fiiim is the Japanese 
equivalent of the Chinese /iZ, rendering the Sanskrit word einaja 
(discipline). The Ritsu sect did not trouble much about doctrinal 
questions, but paid special attention to discipline and correct 
spiritual succession. In fact, its various branches doxlopcd as a 
reaction against the metaphysical subtleties of the other schoob* 
and as a protest against the laxity of behariour current in the 
priesthood. They therefore attached great importance to cere¬ 
monies of ordinadon and held that admission to the order could 
be properly granted only by a chapter of monks w'ho had them¬ 
selves been properly admitted, A postulant or a norice must 
submit to searching enquiries into his character and conriedons 
and* further, the ceremony of ordination was not valid unless it 
took place on a special platform called kaidan in Japanese, JirTtd 
in Sanskrit. The full development of this system in Japan was 
due to a Chinese monk named Ganjm who crossed over at the 
[nritation of Japanese ecclesiasdcs to found a true kaidan in 
Japan. The circumstances of his visit, though perhaps rather 
irrelevant to our theme* are worth describing, for they illustrate 
the spiritual fervour and the missionary zeal of the Buddhists of 
those days. In 733 Japanese monks travelled to China and 
pressed Ganjin to come to Japan. He promised to make the 
journey as soon as possible* but he could not start until 74^. 
Setting forth in that year he was stopped by pirates and his vessel 
confiscated. Tw^o more attempts w'ere frustrated by storms, a 
fourth by the Chinese authorities, who forbade the departure of 
so bright a luminary. On a fifth attempt one of his Japanese 
disciples wa$ drowned, others died of exposure and the ship was 
wrecked- Ganjin by tliis time had gone blind. But he persevered 
and on his sixth attempt, in 753, now sixly-six years of age, he 
landed on the coast of Kyushu. In the folJowing year he reached 
Nara, with a number of boob and images, and was lodged in 
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the Todaiji. There he was visited by Kibi no Mabi, who brought 
him a message from the emperor (ShomuJ* authorising him and 
no other to perform the rites of ordinatiori+ Shortly afterwards a 
seat of ordination (knidan) vs'as set up before the great Buddha 
in the Todaijij and over four hundred persom* led by the empress^ 
dowager, were received into the order, while fortj' more were re- 
ordained^ their prc%dous ordination being deemed irregular- This 
institution of an order, under a fixed rule, with a prescribed 
ceremony and in a prescribed place approved by the sovereign, 
was aldn to the foundation of a state church, and marks therefore 
an important phase in the history of Japan. The number of 
kaidm was limited to three, one in Nara, one in western Japan 
and one in eastern Japan. It only in one of these that, after 
vowing to obser^'c the precepts and submit to the rule (ri/fw) 
a monk or priest of whate\xr sect could be ordained; and until 
the early ninth century the Nara priesthood successfully opposed 
all attempts to set up new seats of ordination. Ganjiu remained 
in Japan until his death at the age of se\xnCy-scvca in the year 
763, spending the last years of his life at the temple called Tosho^ 
daiji, where the central k^idan was now established- Some seven¬ 
teen of his disciples remained permanently in Japan, as abbots of 
the Toshodaiji and otlier temples. 

One more sect of the Nara period Tcmains to be mentioned. 
This is the Kegon sect^ The Regon (draioinraiia) sutra is an im¬ 
portant w'ork, or rather group of w^orks^ commentaries on which 
were first brought to Japan from China in 736^ though the sutra 
itself had been knowTi for some dme. A few years later a Silla 
priest expounded these scriptures at Nara in a course of sermons 
w'hich lasted three years and was attended by most of the Nara 
priests^ As a philosophical school the Kegon sect could not rival 
the other scctS| hut in Japan it outstripped them in its develop¬ 
ment on the ritual side, partly, it appears, thanks to certain 
picturesque features of its doctrine which were attractive and 
convenient to the monarchy. Crudely stated, this doctrine, w hich 
claims to be an jnlcrpretation of the Kegon suira and the sutra 
known as the Net of Brahma, holds that the Buddha Sikya (in 
Japanese, Shaka) is a maniftstation of the supreme, universal 
and onuiipresent Buddha, Locana (in japan«c, Roshana)* Xhe 
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object of worship of adherents of the Kegon sect is therefore the 
Roshana Buddha, who in their scriptures is portrayed as dw^eUmg 
upon a Lotus Bower of a thousand petals. Each petal represents a 
universe, and in each universe there are a myriad worlds. On 
each petal is a Shaka, who is a manifestation of Roshana, and in 
each of the myriad worlds h a small Buddha, who is, in turn, a 
manifestation of Shaka. The Cburt or the priesthood seem to 
have perceived some analogy between this hierarchy and the 
hierarchy of the State, comparing Ro^hana to the emperor, the 
great Shakas to his high ofEceis, the small Buddhas to the people. 
How deliberate and conscious was this effort to identify govern- 
mcot with religion it is hard to say ■ but there is no doubt that die 
Court looked with special favour on the cult of Roshana. The 
Emperor Shomu decreed in 749 that the Kcgoti sutra was to be 
the authoritative scripture and, in circumstances which we 
shall presently study, he erected to the worship of Roshana the 
greatest temple in Japan, the Todaiji, which w^as also know^n as 
the Dai-Kcgonji, or Great Kegon Temple. 

Apart ftiom the special patronage of tlic Kegon $cct by the 
Court, and from the specially devout conduct of die Emperor 
Shomu, there was in general a close connection between govern¬ 
ment and religion. From early in the sct'cnth century there were 
held in all temples annual celebrations of Buddha^s birthday and 
the Fea$t of All Souls at which maigre fare was 

bestowed by the Court upon priests and laity. Before long tliese 
festit^ab w^crc regularly celebrated in the palace, to say nothing 
of scnices on special occasions; and by the end of the Nara period 
Buddhist ritual foimed an important part of Court ceremonial* 
A further step towards the adoption of Buddhism as a national 
religion w'as the establishment of provincial temples (k(>ku-bun-ji) 
by order of the government. As far back as 684 provincial gover¬ 
nors had been ordered to instatl Buddfiist shrines in their official 
bouses, and m 741 an imperial edict commanded the foundation 
in each province of a temple and a seven-storeyed pagoda. Copies 
of certain sutras then in vogue w^re made for distribution among 
diese temples and the emperor himself copied in gold letters holy 
texts which w^erc to be enshrined in the pagodas. Forming part 
of each temple w ere a monastery for twenty monb and a nunnery 
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for ten nuos. Each temple was provided with a ^ustcnance-ficf of 
fifty householdsj and sixty acres of rice land. The duties of the 
incumbents were to read publicly on fixed dates the sutra called 
Sauho-o-gjOi to say masses regularly and to fast on she days in 
each mouth. On those days hunting and fishing were forbidden 
to the laity. The reading of the sutras was performed by the 
method called knd&hi ^skipping”) ^ which consists of intoning a 
few words at the beginning and end of each volume* the inter¬ 
vening portions being turned over rapidly in one movemcjit. This 
was regarded as equivalent in point of religious merit to the 
rcciiatloG of the whole work. The masses appear to have been in 
the form of a public profession of repentance coupled with prayers 
for freedom from pestilence and disorder* Indeed it seems clear 
that the immediate motive for the official encouragement of 
Buddhism was the fear of disease* for we know that in this period 
plague or smalLpiox tvas rife, causing great consternation at Court. 
There w^as moreover a precedent for the cstablislunent of pro¬ 
vincial temples in the practice of the Sui and T*ang emperors* 
who had similarly ordered to be set up in each provincial capital 
a Buddhist temple and a shrine for Taoist rites. There arc clear 
indications that the promotion of official rehgious observances was 
part of a definite poUcVi which aimed at ranging on the side of 
the monarchy a new^ and powerful influence. Important from this 
point of view w^as the rcJatiDnship between the great Nara temple, 
the Tddaiji* and the provincial temples. The Todaiji may be 
regarded as the headquarters of Biiddiiisra in so far as Bud- 
dhkm w^as the slate religton* and tlic various pro>'incial temples 
as its branches in die chiri’ centres of local government. This 
relationship follow^ed naturally from the djcurnstanccs in 
which the Todaiji w^as founded and developed. They were as 
follows: 

In 735 the Emperor Shomu {probably stimulated by the small¬ 
pox epidemic which had now reached Kara and carried off a 
number of patricians) planned to set up a large image of Roshana. 
A rev'olt in w^estem Japan and other hindrances delayed the 
undertaking for some years, and image commenced in 7+4 had 
to be abandoned for lack of technical skill. Finally in 747 a new 
image was begun at Narap and after several failures the casdng 
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was completed utider the supervidon of an expert of Korean 
descent^ in the year 749. Meanwhile work on the great hall which 
was to contain the image was commenced in 747* The con¬ 
struction and decoration of this edifice, together with a great 
number of subordinate buildings^ all within one immense en-^ 
closure approached through splendid gates^ continued for some 
decades. The whole was on a grand scaicp witliout parallel in 
Japan for size and rnagnificencc. The Great Hall in patiicular 
was of imposing dimensions* being 284 feet long, 166 feet wide 
and 152 feet high. It was burned down m tbc tw^clfth octitary 
but the present building, though only about two-thirds the size of 
the original, is still the largest wooden building under one roof 
in the world. The great Buddha which it enshrines^ though neg^ 
ligible as a work of art,* represents in wealth and in labour a 
stupendous effort for the Japan of those days, and its construedon 
was a technical feat of no mean order. The seated figure is 53 feet 
high, and contains over one million pounds of metal—coppetj tin, 
and lead. It was built up to the shoulder in some forty separate 
segments, the mould being added to foot by fool as the segments 
cooled, and finally surmounted by the head and neck, cast in a 
single shell some 12 feet high. Mercury and a great deal of gold 
were needed for gilding the image, and as gold was scarce in 
Japan there w^as anxiety over its supply. Luckily a provincia] 
governor in the north-east made the timely discovery of a gold 
mine in liis territory in 749, and sent several hundred pounds to 
the capital. This was looked upon as an esTni of such importance 
that rejoicings were held on a national scale. Imperial messengers 
were despatched to annoimce the good ncwi to shrines throughout 
the country and a great ceremony was held, of which we have a 
contemporary record in the official chronicle called the Sk&ku* 
nihongi. In “the fourth montli of summer" of the year 749 the 
Emperor proceeded in state to the Today i, entered the front pan 
of the Hal] of the Image of Roshana and took up his position 
facing north towards the image, tlie position of a subject in 
audience with his sovereign. The Empress, the Princess Imperial, 

• it hai been Trequently and there remain of the anginal shape 

only a part of the trunk ind aod a few pelals of the louu on which ibc 
figure waa icated. 
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the great Ministers of State^ the court nobles* the civil and military 
functionaries^ all were present^ the latter dra^vn up m ranks at 
the end of the hall. The Minister of the Left advanced to address 
the Buddha in the sovereign's name^ in language so remarkable 
that it is best given m exact translation : 

“Thii h the Word of the Sovereign who is the Servant of 
the Three Treasurer* that he humbly speaks before the 
Image of Roshana. 

thii land of Yamato since the beginning of Heaven 
and Earth* Gold, though it ha$ been brought as an offering 
from other countries* was thought not to exist. But in the 
East of the land which Wc rule* the Lord of hlichinoku, 
Kudara no Kyofuku of the Junior Fifth Rank* has reported 
that in his territory^ in the district of Oda, Gold has been 
found. 

‘^Hearing this We were astonished and rejoiced, and ft!f!ling 
that this is a Gift bestowed upon Us by the love and blessing 
of Roshana Buddha* We have received it with reverence and 
humbly accepted and have brought with Us all Our 
officials to worship and give thanks. 

“This We say reverently* reverently* in the Great Presence 
of the Three Treasures* whckse name is to be spoken with 
awe/* 

It will be noticed that the Emperor al^tains from all reference 
to his own divine ancestry* and styles himsdf the servant—^indeed 
the word used* can be translated “slave**—of the Buddha. 
Yet in other rescripts of the time he consistently stj^Ics himself 
“the Sovereign tliat is a manifest God,” because he is of divine 
descent, and, though the gods that dw^tll in heaven arc hidden* 
those who descend to rule on earth are visible to men. This and 
many similar phrases show that the doctrine of di\dnc ancestry 
had by no means been abandoned. But it was clearly necessary 
to reconcile it in some way with the worship by the emperor of 
other deities I and the solution of this problem was reached in an 
extremely interesting way* It wiQ help to explain what happened 
if we first quote and comment upon some extracts from an im¬ 
perial rescript addressed, after the above ceremony* to the court 
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and the officers of state. Speaking in the sovereign’s name, the 

Minister of the Imperial Household said :— 

“Hearken ye all to the AVord, of the Sovereign Prince of 
Yamato that is a Manifest God, saying •. 

"A report has been made to Us that in the East of this land 
which We rule from the throne of Heavenly Sun Succosian, 
Gold has been found. 

“Now We, considering that of all the various Laws the 
Great Word of Buddha is the moat cxceUent for protecting 
the State, did desire to place the Great Scripture called 
Saisho-fyo and images of Roshana Buddha In all the various 
countries under Our rule, so that by praying to the Gods 
that dwdl in Heaven and the Gods that dwdl on Earth, and 
by worshipping the reigns {ric) of Our Distant Sovereign 
Ancestors, whose names are to be spoken with awe. We 
might guide and lead the people and serv'e with such a heart 
that Evil would cease and Good arise, and Peril would 
change and become Peace indeed. But people doubted and 
thought this could not be, and We Ourself grieved because 
We thought there would not be enough Gold. Yet now the 
Three Treasures have vouchsafed this excellent and divine 
Great Sign of the Word, and We think that this is a thing 
manliest^ by the guidance and grace of the Gods that 
dwell in Heaven and the Gods that dwell on Earth and 
by the love and kindness of the August Sovereign likewise 
Spirits. 

"Therefore We have j'oyfuUy received it and reverendy 
received it, and not knowing whether to go forward or back* 
ward, night and day We have humbly reflected, thinking 
that whereas such a thing might come to pass in the reign 
of a King wise in the cherishing and soothing of the people, 
We arc indeed ashamed and overcome with thankfulness 
because it has been manifested in Our time, who arc un- 
w'orthy and unskilled. 

“Shall We alone, therefore, receive this Great and Precious 
Sign? Nay, it is right that We should humbly receive it and 
accept it in rgoicing together with Our people. And inas¬ 
much as AVc, even as a God, do so consider. We will cherish 
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and Kward them All and VVe add words to the name 
of this August Era^ 

“To aU the Gods, beginning with the Shrine(s) of the 
Great God(s) We will present rice-lands and to all their 
Wardens We make gifts. To the temples We wiU allow land 
to cultivate and to ^ monks and nuns We pay homage and 
make gifts* Newly-built temples which can become public 
temples W'c make into public temples. To some among the 
Keepers of the August Tombs We will make gilts. Further, 
in those places where are (the tombs of) subjects who have 
excelled in serving the Re^m and guarding the State, We 
will set up monuments wliich as long as Heaven and Earth 
endure shall not be dishonoured or defiled by men.” 

“And as to the children of those of Our subjects who have 
serv'cd us as MLnisters, according to the manner of their 
service their sons have been rewarded but their daughters 
are not rewarded* But ajx men alone lo bear their fathers^ 
namesj and women not to be called thereby? We consider 
that it is right for them to serve together side by side, VVe 
reward you therefore, so that^ neither mistayng nor 
neglecting the teachings imparted by your fathers—that you 
might become as they desired—nor letting their house decay, 

you may serve the Sovereign Court.” 

* * 4 4 * « « 

“We will reward aged peraons^ and Wc wiU grani favour 
to poor persons. In the case of persons of fiiial piety Wc vriU 
grant exemptions and bestow rice-lands. 

“We will pardon criminals and We will reward (scribes?) 
and learned men. 

“We will reward also those who found the Gold, and the 
Governor of the province of Michinoku and the officials of 
the District^ and (all) down to the peasants. All the peasants 
of the Realm We wiU cherish and love*” 

This rescript j besides vividly suggesting the court atmosphere of 
those days, illustrates conveniently several aspects of the political 
situation created by the impact of Buddhist ideas upon the 
native tradition* In the Erst place, it definitely treats the new 
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religion *5 an insirumcnt of government, “excellent for protecting 

the State/’ The Saiskol^ is the Sumrn(tpr&bfmsa ,sutmj one of the 
scriptures most revered in the Nara period and indeed for some 
succeeding eeniurics. It was this sutra abo^e al] others which 
was copied and distributed to the provincial temples. It is fre¬ 
quently mendoned in the chroniclcSp first under the date 676* 
and it was regularly redted at ccitain officia] functions in the 
Palace do\vn to the loth centur>^ Though first brought to japan 
in a Chinese translation of about AD. 400* it was belter known in 
the rctransladon by I-Taing, of about A.D^ 700. Both this and the 
^iTiiw Hanitjfa sutra treat in certain chapters of die dudes of kings 
and the pro tec don of states. Both are comparatively late com¬ 
positions which do not rank so high as, say* the gri:at L^tus sutra* 
from the purely religious standpoint; but, perhaps because the 
Japanese have alwa)'3 been more interested in government than 
in pure religion, tliey assumed a special importance in Japan, and 
certainly in the records of the Nara period they arc mendoned as 
often as the Lotus, and in one imperial edict at least, in 767, arc 
quoted in support of the dynasty and against treasonable plots/ 
The passages in the Rescript which follow upon the reference 
to the sutra are a curious medky of Buddhism, Shinto and Con¬ 
fucianism, a litdc syncretic masterpiece. The word is vouchsafed 
by the Three Treasures, that is* by Buddhism; this is a mani¬ 
festation of the grace of the gods that dwell in Heaven and the 
gods iliat dwell on Earth* that is, the Shinto deities ; and the 
discovery of gold is $uch a tiling as comes to pass in the reign of 
a king wise in the cherishing and soothing of his people, that is* 
a monarch endowi^ with virtue as postulated by Confucian 
theory. Grants arc to be made not only to Buddhist monks and 
nuns* but to the wardens of Shinid shrines, and, so that no 
interests shall be neglected* ranks and rewards are to be bestowed 
upon women as wdl as men. It is all very tolerant, and probably, 
in the circumstances* very wbc; for though Buddhism was power¬ 
ful in and around the court, the native cult was by no means 
moribund and had belter be conciliated than neglected- The 
policy adopted illustrates so ^vdl the assimilative powders of 
Buddhism* and displays on such a grand scale the eclectic genius 
of the Japanese, that it is worth describing in some detail. 
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To erect a greant Buddha m the middle of the capitaJj and lo 
make it, linked up with its counterparts m the provinda] temples, 
an object of national worship was^ on the face of it, a serious blow 
to the native di^imties, unless some means could be found of 
reconciling the two faiths. A solution of this problem w'as found 
by the monk Gyogi, already mentioned as a leader of the Hosso 
sect. He w'as an extremely able and energetic man, who, as was 
not uncommon w ith the great Kclesiastics of th e period, interested 
himself in the promotion of material as w'cU as spiritual w^elfare 
iri Japan. He travelled widely, encouraged arts and industries, 
and made efforts to improve communications by building bridges 
and dykes and opening up new^ routes in difficult countrj'. To 
him, so tradition has it, occurred the idea of reconciling Buddhism 
and Shinto by saying that the two religions were different forms 
of one faith. Carrying a holy Buddhist relkp he journeyed as an 
imperial envoy to the great shrine of the Sim Goddess In Isc, to 
take her opinion a$ to the erection and worship of the great 
Buddha proposed by the emperor, w^ho,it should not be forgotten, 
was according to the native creed her descendant and her vice- 
regent upon earth. Gydgi, tlsen an aged man, after seven da^^ and 
seven nights spent in prayer at the threshold of her shrinep 
received an oracle from her divine lips. Using (if we may believe 
the records) the astonishing medium of Chinese verse* she pro¬ 
claimed in a loud voice that the sun of truth illumined the long 
night of life and death and the moon of reality dispersed the 
clouds ofdn and ignorance ; ihat tiic news of the emperor’s project 
was as welcome to her as a boat at a ferry* and the offering of 
the relic as grateful to her as a torch in the darkness. There is 
nothing of the native cult about this phraseology. The *"$uii of 
truth” and the **moon of reality” arc purely Buddhist imagery. 
However, the oracle ^vas duly interpreted as favourable* and it 
was confirmed shortly afterwards by a dream in which the Sun 
Goddess appeared to the emperor as a radiant disc* and pro¬ 
claimed that the Sun and the Buddha were the same. This w^as 
in 742* and in the following year an edict was issued* announcing 
that the image w'ould be made. It contains the following interest¬ 
ing passage: “The wealth of the empire is Ours. The power of 
the empire is Ours. With this wealth and this power it is easy to 
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complcic the form; but it is hard to achieve the spirit.’* Wort 
was commencccl soon afterwards, but, as we have seen, the casting 
was not completed imdl 749, and the final dedication ceremony, 
at which the eyes of an image arc touched to symlKilUe bringing 
it to life, did not take place until 75a. At that ceremony there 
was great rejoicing, and it was followed by music and dancing, 
and a maigre feast provided by the court for ten thousand monks. 
The leading pan in the rite was taken by an Indian ascetic named 
fiodhisena, known in Japan, whither he had come some time 
before, as Baramon Sojo, or the Brahman High Priest. 

Tlic great Roshana, it should be added, was seated upon a 
great bronze lotus, formed of a central core surrounded by curved 
bronze sheets which are its petals. On the few petals which 
remain from tiiose days there can still be seen beautifully incised 
figures of great and small Buddhas, in appropriate settings, 
symbolising the hierarchy of the Kcgon doctrine which has been 
explained above. The erection of this itnmense image was prob¬ 
ably, tike 80 many undertakings of this time, inspired by a Chinese 
precedent, for a stone image of Roshana some 85 feet high was 
commenced in Lo-yang in 67a and completed in 675 by the 
Tang emperor. Though the erection of the Nara image raised 
in an acute form the problem of assimilating Buddhism and 
Shinto, it was a problem which had naturally been thought about 
for some time beforehand, and tlie picturesque legend of the 
oracle is only the representation in a palatable form of a syncretic 
doctrine which the Buddhist priesthood had been gradually 
evolving. They argued that the native gods ;vere avatars, phases 
of being, of Buddhist deities; and identifications like that of the 
Sun Goddess w'ith Locana were multiplied, so that in time many 
native shrines were taken wer by Buddhist priests and lost more 
or less of their original character. 

Buddhist priests now regularly took part in Shinto rites. There 
is an interesting edict of the year 765, concerning the Great 
Festival of the First Fruits, celebrated at the commencement of 
each reign. No ceremony could be more exclusively Shintoist in 
origin and intention, none more steeped in the indigenous bcLids 
of nature worship and theocracy. Yet we find the empress publicly 
proclaiming that this is an cxcepdonaJ occasion, because she her^ 
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self is a dUdpIc of Buddha and as such has received the commaod' 
meats; and considers that her duties, now that she has returned 
to the throne^ are "first to serve the Three Treasures (Buddhism), 
then to worship the Gods (Shinto) and next to cherish the people." 
She goes on to say that there arc some who think that the Shinto 
Gods should be kept distinct from the Three Treasures; but if 
they examine the Buddhist scriptures it will be seen that it is 
proper for the Gods to protect and revere the doctrine of Buddha, 
Therefore, because there is no reason why Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist should not mix together, she considers that there b no 
objection to what has hitherto been thought wrong, namely, the 
participation of priests and nuns in this distinctively Shinto 
worship. 

The economic strength of the Buddhist priesthood in Japan 
rivalled that of all other classes, for their holdings of lax-tree land 
were large and widely spread, and they attracted from the devout 
wealth of every description. As a religion Shinto could not chal¬ 
lenge the new faith, which was profounder in doctrine, higher in 
ideals and vastly more efhdent in oiganisation. Apart from these 
superiorities, Buddhism owed something of its triumph to its 
missionary zeal, which was fervid without being militant; and it 
certainly owed a great deal to the fact that the priests held, 
especially beyond the narrow court drdc, almost a monopoly of 
liberal learning. Each monastery or temple in the province was 
a nucleus of culture, and many priests and monks regarded it as 
part of their vocation to spread material as wcU as spiritual 
benefits other than knowledge, which we may suppose to partake 
of both characteis. The first infiTmari«, orphanages, and similar 
charitable institutions in Japan were founded by Buddliist priests. 
In one respect Buddhism in Japan was in a stronger position 
than in China or India. In botli these countries there had existed, 
long before the birth of Buddhism, highly developed schools of 
religion and philosophy, and a powcriul class of learned men. 
Buddhism in India had to compete with rival doctrines of great 
age and power; in China it aroused bitter opposition from TaoLsts 
and Confucianists. In all three countries the same principle was 
adopted of recognising native deities as manifestations of the 
Buddha, and it ts more tlian likely tiiat the idea of identifying the 
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Sun Goddess with Locana was suggested to the Japanese hy 
application of that principle in China to both Confucitis and 
It is related that a celebrated Chinese sage* known as 
*'thc noble-minded Fu/- when asked whether he was a Buddhist 
priest pointed to Ws Taoist cap; when asked whether he was a 
Taoist* pointed to his Confudanisi shoes; and finally* being asked 
whether he was a Confticianist, pointed to his Buddhist scarf. 
The practice illustrated by this talc vs^ graduaUy dc\'doped to 
5uch a point in Japan tlmt by the twelfth century a new type of 
Shinto had been formed* called Rydbu* or Dual* Shin to* which 
was a compound of both religions, though Buddhism predomi- 
Dated in all its essential fcatiures. 

Though ilie Buddliist religion brought to Japan great spiritual 
and even material benefits, the institutional grOAvth of the 
Buddhist church, in its rapid rise to wealth and power* was 
accompanied by grave c\dls- These became more apparent in the 
follo^ving century, but already by the end of the Nara period 
certain abuses had become manifestp The intimate conneetjon of 
the clergy with the court encouraged unscrupulous priests to 
intcrfcrc in politics. The prospect of enjoying such privileges as 
immunity from taxation, and the lavish gifts of the faithful 
attracted to the priesthood a crowd of men quite unfitted for 
the reijgious lift* who used their holy office merely for gain. 
There was at the sarrtc time* and partly for the same reason, an 
undue increase in the numbers both of temples and of clergy* 
resulting in an undue drain upon die re-sources of the laity* by 
whom they must needs be supported. So easy was life in holy 
orders that* as w^e learn £kom an official memorial of 779* most 
of the monks and mins belonging to the provincial temples 
actually lived in comfort at Nara^ and performed no dudes at all^ 
And not only was the religious order to a great extent parasitic; 
but also it comprised a laige element of the ignorant and the 
dissolute. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

^ Page 1 la, last five lines. Perhaps it is ralher hard pn the elegants 
10 say that their accomplish men is w^erc barren and fudlc. An historian 
of Japanese sesihetics might well argue that their hm left a 

more enduring mark than more sober and worthy activities. 
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Indeed ihe v?h(ik nf this pa»ag7 is far too moralistic; and on reSec- 
tkjn 1 vmuJd prefer to say that the elegant society formed at Kara and 
developed in the Hcian period bequeathed to subsequent Japanese life 
iu high asihetic tradition, its strong sense of form, its reeling for sim¬ 
plicity—in a word some of its most admirable qualities. Nor is it quite 
fair to say that the Japanese of the Nara period vrere deficient in respect 
for Jeaming, These were their apprentice days, and it wfas not long 
before they developed a feeling for scholarship and a firatemity of 
scholars. 

* Page 117. It is worth noting, with regard to Japanese borrowings 
front China, that most Chinese philosophy is the study of human 
relationships from the point of view of government. Even doctrines of a 
mystical nature arc often capresaed in terms of the Ruler and the State. 
Chinese quietism, as typified by Taoism, is certainly as much a theory 
of gpvemracot as a theory of individual conduct. 

^ Page IU3. Kusha teachings. The had an im¬ 

portant influence upon intElIcctual Ufc in T’ang China and in medieval 
Japan. It has been described as occupying a position something lilie 
that of the Stiiitma Theologiae in the Catholic Church. Since it deals with 
uldmatc problems of ontology, with the nature of mind and matter, it 
probably was the foundation in Japan of organised studies in thU field 
— at any rate in conjunction with the Tuisbiktfont Such studies, how¬ 
ever, as will have appeared from the note just above, were always 
highly specialised and exotic. They did not flourish in the philosophical 
climate ofjapan. 

* Page 13a. 'fhe full titles of these sulras are in translation "The sutra 
on the Benevolent King who protects hb Country*’ (Nlnno) and “The 
Golden Radiance E-'ccclleni l^g Sutra” (Saishb). 


Chapter Vll 

art and letters 

i. THE NATIVE LITERATURE 

If there ls one feature liiat Lime aJIcr time impresses a student 
of the culiural history' of the Japajicscj it is the mahgn induente 
of the linguistic handicap under which they have always sulTcred^ 
We have already noticed that, in taking over the ekitients of 
Chinese learning, they were at once faced ^^ith dihiculiic3 arising 
from the inadequacy of their own language and the lack of a 
native script. These difhcultics were overcome in part by various 
mak^hift devices too complicated to describe here. They were 
mgenious, almost heroic devices j but it followed from their very 
complexity that, sooner or later, some easier method had to be 
worked out for reprcsejiting Japanese sounds. Those sounds, 
simple and few in number, are very well suited to notation by an 
alphabet, and it is perhaps one of the tragedies of oriental history 
that the Japanese genius did not a thousand years ago rise to its 
invendon. Certainly when one considers the truly appalling 
system which in the conrse of centuries they did evolve, that 
immense and intricate apparatus of signs for recording a few 
dozen little syllables, one is mcLtned to think that the western 
alphabet is perhaps the greatest triumph of the human mind. 

Having no script of their own, the Japanese^ if they wished to 
write down a word of their moihcr language, must have recoui^e 
to the Chinese characters, if they wished merely to record its 
meanings there was as a rule no difficult^^l for^ to lake a rimplc 
example, the symbol which stands for “mountain*' will serve 
a$ well for the Japanese w^ordjam as the Chinese w'ord rAaff, 
since both have the same meaning—just as the symbol 5 stands 
equally for "cinq"" or "*funf/’ according to the language of 

the context. But when they wished to record the sound of a native 
Japanese word, the>' were obliged to employ the Chinese character 
as a phonetic sign, without reference to its mcaningp This necessity 
arose at an early date, since one of the first domestic uses to which 
they put the Chinese script was the recording ofjapancsc personal 
and placc-naines^ Tfaiis the place-name Nara could be written by 
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means of any two Chinese charactcfs of which the resiling approxi¬ 
mated to m and m rcspectivdy. At fir$i the choice of characters 
to represent Japanese syllables was a matter of individual fancy, 
and it may be imagined that in the beginning there was great 
confusion. The subsequent history of thdr phonetic script is a 
gradual progress towards uniformity, but even to-day the ideal 
of one symbol for one sound and one sound for one symbol, though 
il has been approached» has not been reached. 

The first book in Japanese of which we have knowledge is a 
chronicle compiled in A-D* but this was lost and the oldest 
extant work is the or Record of Ancient Matters, com¬ 
pleted It was Tivrittcn in a compodtc style, partly semantic^ 

partly phonetic- The method was long and cumbrous, and there¬ 
fore it had little chance of compeUng with tlic normal use of the 
Chinese script unless it were simplified. Simplificadon could at 
best be only relative, and it was delayed by the superior prestige 
of Chinese studies, which was, as we have noticed, overwhelming. 
It is however pleasing to record that the chief impetus to the 
development of a phonetic script was the Japanese love of poetry'. 
Already in the two great nadonal chronicles there had been 
prcscr^'cd some two hundred early poems, which tesdfy to an 
ancient impubc to verse. These have a certain appealing artless- 
ness, but except to a highly patriotic taste they are crude things, 
and their interest is more historic than literary* They can hardly 
date further back than about A.D. 400, and they may be even 
later. Then, with an abrupt tramiiion, we come upon an anthol¬ 
ogy of verse which is clearly the product of a refi ned arid polished 
culture. This is the Almydshut or collection of a MyTiad Leaves. 
It was compiled tovvards the close of die Nara period, and the 
more than four thousand poems which it contains, except for a 
few which may Isclnng to die fourth century, were all w'ritten 
during the hundred years before ySo* There can be Htde doubt 
that this poede flow was stimulated by the example of Chinese 
liierature, as it was given ariislic form by the medium of the 
Chinese script The poems arc written by means of Chinese 
characters used phonetically in the way just oudined, and not as 
the names of dungs. The characters are borrowed^ so to speak, 
for a special purpose, and when so employed arc called by the 
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Japanese kuna^ or “borrowed names.”^ Those used m in this 
anthology* arc knowii as Mar^ Aam^ and they arc tlic parents 
of the modem Japanese syUabary. They are so numerous and 
were used in so irregular a fashion that (to transLate from the 
preface of the most recent Japanese ediljoci) “the difficulty of 
giving them the correct reading is indescribable . * and though 

they have been studied mcessantly from ancient limes there are 
still many obscure passages." 

These poems, except for a few which seem to echo ancient folk 
songs, are the product of a smalb cultivated, aristocratic society* 
They are composed accordixig to a strict and rastidiou$ canon^ 
and they have a somewhat narrow emotional range. Most of 
them display a delicate sensibility, and many a &esh inspiration, 
a light and charming impressionistic touch. It is noticeable that 
to our wesiem judgment the longer poems arc the least successfuh 
They seem to be ill-sustained, to lack in sweep and vitality, while 
the short poems of thirty-one syllables are sure, rapid pictures of 
things seen, felt and femembered. Rut it is vain to hope to pene¬ 
trate to the heart of a stranger's poetry, and we had better content 
ourselves with suggesting that the Japanese language, without 
foreign admixture, is a graceful but not a noble instrument; for, 
its sounds being few in number and wanting in variety, it can 
scarcely compass strong or delicate rhythms or subtle harmonics. 

The Manjdshu is practically the only contribution to pure 
literature produced in iJie Nara period, but there was throughout 
the eighth century considerable literary activity of other kinds- 
The Ayiki and the J^ihonSbQki (in Japanese and Chinese 
respectively) belong to its first decades, and there were other 
important compilations of a similar nature. Chief among these 
were the Fudaki, sur^-eys of the natural resources and local 
traditions of ihc various provinces; and a condnuation of the 
official histories, the Skoku-AUiongi or Further Chronicles of 
Japan, wluch carries the record on from 700 to 791. It is a valuable 
source-book, written in Chinese except for a number of imperial 
edicts, which are recorded phonetically and so proride us with 
probably the most ancient specimens extant of prose writing in 
pure Japanese- But even these documents reveal traces of Chinese 
influence, and thus furnish one more example of the penetration 
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of Chinese thought and the Chinese language, subjects winch 
had first claim upon the interest and the cnerg)' of any educated 
person and were indispensable^ for a career at court or in the 
Buddhist church. The foundation of all this learning was a know¬ 
ledge of reading and writing. One is apt to overlook the simple 
fact tliat these were still new and rare accomplish men confined 
to a special class, in which men from Cliina and Korea or tlicJr 
descendants predominated. Consequently most of the literary 
labour of the Nara period w'as spent on transcribing or imitating 
foreign models, and there was little time or talent for original 
activities. The mere copying of manuscripts brought over from 
the coudnent was a tremendous task, and one of national import¬ 
ance- It was the function of a department of state, in which there 
was a special burcaUf charged with copying, mounting and 
binding, and the protision of requisites ihcrcfon This bureau 
had a numerous staff of clerks, binders, paper makers, pen makers^ 
and ink makers. It supervised the work of copyists, who were 
supplied with materials and hired by the day for a ration of food 
and drink and dean garments to be worn at their lask. At its 
head was an official of high tank, such as Kishida \ oroshij a 
prominent scholar of Korean origin, who held the post in 733. 

On a still larger scale was the copying of sacred Buddhbt 
writings. The records state that scribes were assembled in a temple 
in Yamato in 673, and set to copying the whole canon, the vol¬ 
uminous Tripitdtii; but the oldest extant Japanese copy of a com¬ 
plete sutra seems to be one dating from 686. By the middle of the 
Nara period the enthusiasm for sutra copying had grown to a 
fever. The holy wTitings were transcribed not only for use but to 
acquire merit, and pious persons w^ould lavish great wealth on 
tlie production of bcautirully iUuminated scrolls and costly cases 
to contain ihcm* There was an official copying bureau in the 
imperial palace^ presided over by a prince of the blood, another 
in the empresses household; in the provinces official funds were 
allotted to copying sutras and commentaries, while all the great 
temples and monasteries had scribes at work upon the same task. 
It is said that nearly half the documents in the Shdsoin deal w ith 
payments to scribes, the eCKt of paper and ink, and other related 
matters. Fragments have been preserved showing how the work 
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wai arranged, how the scribes practised characters before finally 
writiGg 00 the scrolkj how they scribbled poems and notes on the 
backs of bills. The following is a typical extract from the accounts: 



irlO+ 31. A stfila in iA# Sidra Cafr^g Barrim. Takinfr^m a 
m a plm af papi^ daUd and 

prtstrMd in fAf SMiom,. 

Jinki, fourth year (727), twelfth month, fourth day. 
Received, paper for copying Dai Hatmya saira, lo.ooo pieces. 

Jinki, fifth year, fourth month, first day. Returned, a,600 
pieces, left over from Dai Hatuija- 
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All this labour, though much of it mechanical, helped to 
spread at least the rudiments oF learning, since it brought into 
being a new class of clerical workers* It promoted calUgraphyp 
and developed the crafts of making paper and ink and brushes 
and colours, to the general benefit of art. 

There is little more to say about literature or learning in this 
age. A collection of Chinese poems composed by Japanese scholars 
v^as made—the first of its kind.* Much work went to the compila¬ 
tion of laws and regulations, the framing of codcs^ and such-Uke 
efforts. But all this uas derivative, for Japan was still at school; 
and, if we except the purest nadve verse in the the 

first expression of an original spirit is to be seen in art rather 
than in lei tens. 


a. ART 

If the Japanese mastered somewhat painfully and slowly the 
learned and litcrar>^ elements of Chinese culture, thdr hearts 
leaped to welcome all its beauty. The progressive influence of 
Chinese taste and technique is visible in objects found in thdr 
early tombs, but it was not until the introduction of Buddhbm 
that tbeJr latent artistic impulse attained full scope and vigour. 
The year 55^ may be taken as marking the disappearance of 
thdr primitive indigenous art and the beginning of a stage of 
unalloyed borrowing. But when the Japanese began in their 
religious an to copy Chinese models, they were^ though they did 
not always know it, drawing inspiration from most distant 
occidental sources, for Chinese art itself had for centuries past 
been subjected to diverse foreign influences. Recent researches 
seem to have established Hellenic influence, working through 
aji Iranian medium upon the art of China even before the Han 
dynasty, while it is known that the westward expansion of the 
Han empire in the direction of Kashgar led to traffic with the 
West, so that the Han Chinese knew about the Roman empire 
and the Romans knew of the Chinese as Seres and China as Smea^ 
the country of dlk- But it was the spread of Buddhism which 
brought about a closer intercourse betwreen East and West. 
Buddhist monks began to visit China in the fir^t century of our 
era. During the second and third centuiics missionarii^ from India 
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laboured in I-oyang or Ch'ang-an, while from tlie Fourth century 
many teachers and students made the long journey between India 
and China, along a regular route which passed through Gandhara 
and Khotan. Among Uie earliest of these were ses'eral of Iranian 
origin. The I'atars who fwciTan Northern China in the fourth 
century favoured Buddhism, and some of the Tatar kingdotns, 
notably Wei, adopted it as Uieir state teUgion. This patronage 
brought from India many holy men, and encouraged Chinese 
pilgrims to journey to the home of the faith. Before long a chain of 
hoi)' places was strung along thdr road, monasteries and settle* 
ments where Sutras were copied or translated, pictures painted and 
sacred figures carved. Then, as unity was restored to China under 
the Sui and the T’ang dynasties, her secular power spread west¬ 
ward once more. Soon after Goo she was suzerain of Turfan, Rucha 
and Khotan. Early in the nest century there was a Chinese 
garrison in Bokliara, Samarkand was captured by Chinese troops, 
and Iranian princelings of Trausostus and the ancient Bactria put 
themselves under Chinese protection. Before 750 the Chinese had 
sent troops across the high passes of the Pamir, and their governor 
in Rucha, who was a Korean, was thus able to overlook India 
(Gandhara and Kashmir), Persia and Sogdiana, as well as Tibet 
and Kashgaria, the country later known as Turkestan, 

It may be imagined, therefore, that wave after wave of occi¬ 
dental inftuence, mounting in volume, passed towards China, 
chiefiy through Kashgana, a region as Buddhist as India in its 
faith, but revealing in its art the imprint not only of India hut of 
Gandhara, v^hich was Hellenic, ofPersia, and ofByzantium. ITius, 
in the Turfan desert there have been found tombs of the first half 
of llic seventh century containing silks of various manufacture 
and design, some Chinese, some Sasanian; and in those tombs, 
between the lips of the dead, sixth century coins, Byzantine and 
Sasanian, Such objects passed along the caravan route, in the 
baggage of monks and traders, to Lo-yang, to Ch'ang-an, and 
thence to Korea and to Japan as gifts from the Chinese court or 
treasures purchased by returning travellers. Knowledge of alien 
arts was ihiK conveyed eastward. Sometimes a style or a method 
was transmitted without change, sometimes it would undergo a 
transformation and, because the Chinese genius was too indmdual 
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lo be merely receptive, composite types would be evolved in 
whidi sometimes the tvcstein element h almost submerged by the 
eastern.^ So* in sites rmiging from Khotan to the Pacific coast* 
archaeologists have fouad paintings and statues that might have 
been copied from Graeco Roman originals; frescoes recalling Per¬ 
sian mi mature^; figures tliat present 'hhc happiest mixture of In¬ 
dian supplcncsSt Greek elegance and Chinese loveUncss ; images 
of dhinities in ^vhosc countenance Chinese eyes arc combined with 
Hellenic features^ or again of angels and demons $o Chinese in 
aspect* costume and surroundings that little Indian b dbeemibic 
beyond their origin in Buddhist legend. It seems that a definite, 
separate continental art was created of all these foreign elements* 
a standard type wliich spread over central and eastern Asia, so 
that an image or a picture found in some buried site of* say, 
Turfan may have its very" counterpart in die ruins of the ancient 
capital of Silla or among the treasures of a Nara monastcr>\ In 
a very general %vay, die early developments of Japanese art may 
be said to repeat the history of dus continental art* and to reveal 
traces of all the various ingredients of which it w'a$ compounded* 
But, because of her situation on die far-eastern edge of die con^' 
dnent* Japan as a rule received only what had been absorbed by 
China and given a certain Chinese flavour before transmission- 
She w^as generally some decades behind Cluna, so that she 
^vas not so open to ephemeral inilueneca. Though from dmc to 
time objects from distant w^cstem places reached her shores, they 
remained for the most part exotic; and in the arts* as in learning 
and government* China was her chief pattern and instructor. 

It is as well, in outiuiing these developments, to follow the 
practice of art historians by dbdnguishing quite arbitrary but 
convenient periods.* The first of these h the Asuka Period (55a- 
G45) , so called because the court was during those years at or near 
a place of that name* not far from the present Nara. In this age 
Buddhism in Japan l>cgan to gain in strength. Images were 
brought over from Korea^ and as religions fert^our grew men 
desired to acquire merit by worshipping images and building 

* There is no luiiTornuty in thu practice. Dilferej^L 9 ebQlar& prefer difTcrenl 
dates for the begtnning and end of each period. See tlie Preface for bo arcouot 
of the divisicufu now rccoiumcifided by eoiincnl Japanese scboliLn. 
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temples to con tain them. In Ojc first decades of this period many 
artists and craftsmen came to Japan from Korea or China;p so 
that it is difficult to assert of any early work that it was made 
by Japanc$e hands. Probably most of the masterpieces of the 
Asuka period were wTought by foreign armu* and certainly they 
were under whofiy foreign influence^ As to what was made on 
Japanese soil, we cannot teU. The buildinpi of course; but in 
statuary^ laigc pieces of wooden sculpture could be earned over 
in seetjons, and even extremely heavy metal images arc known to 
have been brought from South China to Japan at a somew^hat 
later date. Yet, generally speaking, the difficulties of transport 
w'crc so great that it must have been better to bring over skilled 
men tlian to risk loss and breakage of such precious cargo on a 
sea-journey. Of such skilled men there was no Jack, for a icm- 
poraLCj' proscription of Buddhism in North China from about 574 
had driven many monks, artists^ and craftsmen acro$s &om 
Shantung to setde in the various kingdoms of Korea, and St was 
common for one ruler to send another a painter or a sculptor by 
way of gift or tribute. 

From the records we know' that 46 temples were built in Japan 
by 640^ but nearly all of these have perished completely^ being 
wooden structures that could not easily survive the stress of 
w eather and the alway'S tmmiuent danger of fire. By remarkable 
good fortune there have* bowrever* been preserved certain splendid 
monuments of which the most celebrated are the Golden Hall 
(Jfofid'o), the pagoda^ a roofed gallciy* and a gate* of the Hdryuji, 
a monastery founded in 607 by the Empress Sutko** Their archi¬ 
tecture is of a style current in China in the sixth century and 
introduced into Japan from Korea. The Golden Hall is a double^ 
roofed structure with sturdy pillars; shovring entasis and sur* 
mounted by somewhat heavy brackets; but its proportions arc so 
just and the curves of great died roof so pleasing that it gives 
an impression not of w eight but of soaring boldness. It is probably 
the oldest wooden building in the world* and one of the most 
beautifuL It is the product of a fine taste and an architectural 

* Documentary evidence to prove ihat the whale fabric was destroyed 

by fire in £70 tavd rcbtiiJc lo tlae t&aut style fooii ai^cr 70S* But the moit uu- 
portatit trcuurci o£ atatuafy, &c.p were probably saved. 
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icchniqu«r which, though sJightly crude in dcUil, is surprisingly 
advanced and free in slylc. This is true also of the graceful pagoda 
and the other surviving relics. It is an inlcrcsung feature of 
Buddhist architecture of this period in Japan that extensive sites 
on level ground were chosen, and the buildings, besides being 
well-proportioned in tliemseivcs, were generously spaced and 
harmoniously grouped. 

In these buildings- were enshrined statues, paintings, and other 
treasures, some of which have been preserved. lake the temples- 
themselves, they were inspired by Cliinesc models or by Korean 
copies of Chinese work. While the buildings arc not exact imita¬ 
tions but show signs of adaptation to Japanese materials and 
habits, the Buddhbt images arc either imported or bear a very 
dose resemblance to Chintse originals. They exhibit in the treat¬ 
ment of drapery^ the modelling of faces, and the use of certain 
ornamental motives, dose correspondences with stone images in 
tlie cave lemplcs of Yun-kang and Lung-men, which belong to 
tlie Wei dynasty (4^0-534); and there is reason to suppose that 
diey owe some of their character to tlie fact that their makers 
endeavoured to transfer to bronze or w'ood features which are 
proper to a stone techniciue. Two styles can be discerned. One is 
a stiff archaic style, displaying a tendency to bilateral symmetry 
and a neglect to observe the natural proportiom of head, limbs 
and trunk. Inscriptions and otlier evidence show that images in 
this style were for the most part the work of Kumtsukuribe no 
Tori and his pupils. Tori, as w'c have seen, was of Chinese descent. 
He is known to have made certainly a large gilt bronze Shaka 
trinity' in &13 and probably the central figure of a Yakustu 
trinity in 607,* both fine pieces still in the Horyuji. Since we 
knoiv that image makers came over from Paikchd as early as 577 
and frequently after dial date, it is likely that they formed one 
or more schools in addition to that of Tori. It is clear that there 
was another master ivorking in another tradition, for there arc 
certain images w'hich, though undoubtedly of the same period, 
and inspired by Chinese originals, are the products of a more 
advanced technique and show a much greater command by the 

* See Plate 11. The iiucriptiDii on the halo of ihis image ^ the oMcst cxbting 
example of Chinese Kfipt m used in Japan. 
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aitut of hk material. Three at least of these arc so remarkable 
that it is hard to choose among them and impossible to resisi 
superlatives in their description* There is the Kudara Kwaimoiif 
a wooden figure^ giacefiil^ tall and slender, Avhich, as its name 
Shota'Sj is thought to have come from Korea, and has all the marks 
of ’Wei influence. There is die Maitteya (?K^'aimon) of the 
Kor>^ujii knowTi as the Kudara Mirokn, which is a gilt image of 
dr>^ lacquer over wood^ a sweet-faced pensive figure, exqumtely 
poised,* And lasdy there is the wooden image of Kwannon—now 
dark and shining from incense smoke and over twelve centuria 
of pious robbing—which sit$ in the Chuguji nunnery, w here once 
was the home of Prince Shotoku's mother- It is a profoundly 
moving work, of such perfection that it seems to belong to no 
time or place. Its exact date is unkno\¥n, but it is thought to 
have been made shortly after the Princess death, and to represent 
him as the Goddess of Mercy of whom he w'as an incarnation. 
All these are far more appealing than the bronze images of the 
school of Tori, which have nobility as Avdl as a simple archaic 
charm but are w-anting in sheer loveliness. No doubt there were 
technical reasons for this difference, since bronze is a difficult 
medium^ but the wooden images arc the work of master hands 
and could stand proudly by the side of any other sculpture in the 
world. 

The rebes of the Asuka age do not show sneh progress in 
painting as in sculpture. The formation of guilds of painters in 
605 is recorded and in 610 there was sent to Japan by the king 
of Kokuli a monk named Donchfi, skilled in making paper^ ink 
and painters’ colours. It seems that so far painting in Japan was 
confined to decorating temples and images and the illumination 
of sutras* Certainly the works of importance that remain from 
this period are examples of applied rather than pure art: objects 
such as the *^Tamamushi” portable shrine, the panels of which 
display an interesting technique called a method of 

lacquer-painting with lead colours mixed in oil. Considerable 
advance w^as made also in metal work, if we may judge from 
certain spccimcm of casting, chiselUng, inlay and repoussi in the 
form of banners, crowns, aureoles and the ornamentation of 
• See the Fronttiplccc. 
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woodwork. These all show high skill and a strong feeling for 
design. The arabesques and other patterns in frequent use as wdl 
as the general treatment of figures and drapery indicate in most 
cases direct Korean influence, transmitting Chinese motives and 
methods which in thdr turn were affected by the arts of India 
and Western Asia. 

Following the Asuka period comes the Hakuho period, lasting 
from 645 to 724. It is a transitional period in which Japanese art 
made rapid strides, being now subjected to Chinese influence 
direedy, as well as by way of Korea. The Sui dynasty had fallen 
and the great T’ang era had begun. The Japanese were in direct 
relations with the T’ang court and, as we have seen, were fever¬ 
ishly copying T'ang models in religion, law. ceremony and cos- 
imne. The projected building of the nt'V capital at Nara naturally 
gave an important stimulus to architecture, and we know that 
a number of palaces and mansions were erected' but of these 
hardly any traces remain, so that we can only conjecture the 
appearance of the city which sprang up by 710. The Japanese 
took so enthusiastically to the building of temples that it became 
an abuse by the end of the seventh century. By the time of the 
Empress Jito (687-697) the number of sacred edifices had in¬ 
creased to over 500 and the number of buildings within the pre^ 
cincts of each monastery had also increased. 

The chief architectural relic of the period is the pagoda of the 
Yakushiji. This monastery was founded in 680, but removed to 
another site near the centre of the new city of Nam in 718, Of 
the fabric of 718 there remains now only the three-storeyed 
pagoda, a beautifully proportioned tower, ivhicb gives an im¬ 
pression of lightness and grace. In technical detaib, such as its 
compound brackets and the design of eaves and balustrades, it 
shows an advance on the Hoiydiji building, and in artistic treat¬ 
ment an increasing freedom and originality, well displayed by 
the charming finial. 

Tlie sculpture of the Hakuho period res'cals strong direct 
Chinese influence, coupled with an increasing technical mastery. 
It consists for the most part of images of divine personages, but 
there is some secular or quasi-religious art in the form of carved 
masks (to whicli no parallel can be found in China or Korea) 
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used in ceremonial posturings called gigaka at festivab held in the 
great Mara monasteries. In the Buddhist images there is visible 
not only the inspiration of T’ang models, hut the complex of 
influences which formed T'ang art—the development of the Sui 
tradition together with the motives and treatment of the con- 
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tinental style which wc have already noticed. It is deeply interest* 
ing to study the masterpieces of this timCp wliich have been pre¬ 
served in Japan more numerously than in war-ridden China, in 
a search for parallels and affinities to throw light on the spread 
of artistic impulses, echoing and re-echoing over the vast Asiatic 
continent. But this is work for experts, and here we caei only 
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glance at some of the chief examples in passings Thus the remark* 
able bronze in the Yakushijt known as the Sh6-K.wannon,* an 
imposing figure seven feet high) in clinging and flowing draperies 
that contrast sharply with the stiff swaUics of Asuka images, 
shows a strong sense of form which evidently combines Indian 
grace with Chinese strength. It is suggested by some that it is the 
image presented to Japan by the king of Paikchi in 7^0, and this 
doubtless is its approximate date, though other authorities identify 
it wfiih an image made in memory of the Empress Kogyoku soon 
after her death in 644. In the same monastery is ako enshrined 
a great bronze image of Yakushi which in inspiration unmistak¬ 
ably belongs to the early T*ang school and is not a development 
of the older Korean tradition. It is a majestic work, perfect in 
the flow of its curved surfaces and the Justm^ of its proportions. 
It is mature in conception and, though in detail not entirely flaw¬ 
less, shows an astonishing triumph over technical difTiculties. Set 
on a white marble pediment, its massive bronze dais, over which 
the draperies fall in boldly asymmetrical folds, bears carvings of 
queer dwarf-like naked creatures, conjectured to portray members 
of some backward Indian tribe rcceiring the benditsof religion.f 

Most of the sculpture of this period is in bronze, wood or dry 
lacquer,* and it is noticeable that the Japanese do not seem to 
have taken to stone, although in China and Korea much of the 
finest carving, whether of statues or reliefs, is in stone or marble. 
This is the more curious since certain beautiful stone images still 
prcser%'ed in a cave chapel (the Sekkutsu-au or Sok-kul-an) near 
the old capital ofSilla closely resemble both Japanese statuary of 
the Nara period and early T’ang clay figures in the Tun Huang 
grottoes in western China. The Japanese genius seems to have 
expressed itself best in a more plastic medium. Clay was at first 
relatively little used, no doubt because of its fragility, but there 
are certain unbaked clay works of this period w'hich, though not 
of surpassing beauty, show most plainly the debt of early Japanese 
art to China. They arc the surviving members of four groups of 
statuettes in the base of the Hor)'flji pagoda, portraying in suitable 
surroundings such incidents from Buddhist scripture as the Entry 

■See Piste III. 

t See Plate V. 
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into Nin'Ona and the Partition of the Relics. The setting in minis' 
ture grottoes must surely have been suggested by cave chapels in 
China, and the figures are so Chinese in aspect that one might 
almost suppose they were imported from China or at least made 
by Chmese craftsmen. 

In pictorial art the most important relic of this period is the 
mural painting, representing scenes of Paradise, in the Golden 
Hall of the Horyuji, These frescoes, which date from about 710, 
clearly owe their original inspiration to Indian models and have 
even been somcw'hat rashly ascribed to Indian artists. They are 
grand compositions, and their bold, free outlines are typical of 
early T’ang painting as influenced by Buddhist themes and 
Central Asiatic treatment. Their technique is similar to that of 
mural paintings in KKotan and of the .\janta frescoes * It is best 
therefore to assume that they were executed by or under the direc¬ 
tion of a Chinese or Korean artist familiar i^ith continental styles. 

A painting, often reproduced, of PrinceShotokuand his two sons 
is sometimes ascribed to this period, but some authDriries consider 
tliat it Is a copy, made a good deal later, of a seventh century 
original. 

The third and final Nara art period (735-794) is known as 
Tempyo, after the official name of an era covering most of those 
years- It was the golden age of Buddhist art in Japan. The 
Japanese had passed out of their apprenticeship, and were now 
masters In their own right. They did not, it is true, cut loose from 
Chinese tradition. On the contrary, in nearly all their work of 
the Nara period T’ang influence is clearly visible; and since the 
art of those days was almost exclusively religious art, they could 
not have developed a purely native style without being false to 
the Buddhist ideals by which they were inspired. There were 
certain fixed canons, both of subject and of treatment, from 
which they could not depart, and therefore they must In general 
follow Chinese leaders, whose work w’as in any case of sueh 
quality as to command their high respect. But though they used 
Tang models, they did not slavishly imitate. There is a slight 
but quite recognisable Japanese flavour about the sculpture of 
the seventh century, and it Is increasingly plain as the eighth cen¬ 
tury' grows older. Previously the energies of the Japanese had been 
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absorbed in tfic effort to keep up with rapidly developing Chinese 
styles^ and they had at first lagged far behind, as can be seen 
from the Hdrynji brotizcsi whkh though made in T*ang limits are 
in the Wei manner. Bui after Nara had been built for over a 
generation* let us say from about 750* when stable conditions 
fostered the arts and promoted regular mtercoiirsc with China,, 
the Japanese were not more than a decade or so behind, and 
could afford to be self-reliant, within the Limits imposed by their 
natural desire to be entirely up-to-date. Tempyo art, then, and 
particularly Tempyo sculpture, may be described briefiy as a 
slightly conservative reflection of mature T'ang, but rcvcaJjJig an 
unmistakable native character* 

In output the Tempyo period vs-as so prodigal that here w^e can 
do no more than Indicate its principal features. In architecture 
there was rapid advance, and a more and more national style 
was evolved, in keeping with national habits. Many great mon¬ 
asteries vs^ere erected in the new capital, or moved thither from 
other sites, not only for the embellbhment of tlic imperial city 
but because such sacred edifices were deemed necessary for its 
protection. Among those that were transferred w'-as the Kofukuji 
(7 jo), a spacious group of buildings under the special patronage 
of the Fujiwara family. But most symbolic of the age was the 
Todaiji, or Eastern Great Monastery^ so called from its podiion 
in ihc eastern quarter of the capital. It was conceived on a grand 
scale, its enclosure bdng over two miles square and containing 
numerous buildings, of which tlic largest and most splendid was 
the Hall of the Great Buddha, The growth of the Todaiji sum¬ 
marises much of the social and political history of the time, and 
it also provides an epitome of artistic progress. It was founded iu 
745, but work was not commenced in earnest until 747; and 
though the Great Hall was completed as a structure in 751, more 
than a decade passed before it was fully decorated within and 
without, and the monasierj' equipped with the various chapds, 
oratories and offices which were regarded a$ essential. Hardly 
anything is left of all this imposing fabric, but many of the 
treasures which were lavished upon the Todaiji have bccri pre- 
serv^ed, and enable u$ to picture its great wealth of precious and 
beautiful things. Of Tempyo statuary' there is so much that is 
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important that it U difficult to single out any one work, but per* 
haps Ole large clay image ofBonten (Brahma) in the Lotus Hall 
(Hokkedo) of the Todaiji is among the most characieristic pieces 
of Tempyo sculpture.* Its modelling is superb En grace and 
smatcry, and it shoe's an almost secular naturalism as compared 
with such imagined, supernal forms as the Kwannon of the 
Chuguji nunnery. Yet it is not a mere triumph of visual observa¬ 
tion. Realism is there, but with It is harmoniously combined an 
idealism that could not have flourished in a tired, incredulous age. 
The same is true of the statues of the Four Guardian Kings now 
belonging to the ordination chapel of the Todaiji. Their threaten¬ 
ing postures and terrifying countenances arc tnar^'cls of repre¬ 
sentation, and yet the artist has managed to convey the im¬ 
pression of an underlying benevolence, w'hich they share with 
divine persons of more apparent benignity. It is, indeed, character¬ 
istic of the Buddhist art of this period in Japan that its pure taste 
rejects the monstrous and the ungracious. It does not overflow 
into the extravagances and excesses of which the Clilncse genius 
is so proUfle. It tends to the delicate and the restrained, it is in¬ 
stinctive rather than mteUectual, gentle rather than vigorous. 
As Japanese art passed out of Chinese tutelage, it seetm to have 
lost the benefit of a certain brutal energy and iniaginative lux¬ 
uriance. Perhaps it has suiTcred from this wrani of power; but 
nobody who is familiar with Its early masterpieces can fail to be 
gratdul for its other abundant charms. 

The realistic trend of the Tempyo period manifested itself in 
a number of fine portrait statues, principally of famous ecclesias¬ 
tics. Notable among these arc images of the monks Ganjint and 
Roben, who were great figures in their day at Nara. There seems 
also to have been a school of paintets of religious portraits, but 
little is known of painting in general in tills era beyond the fact 
that it was assiduously practised and, if we may judge from the 
few surviving examples, reached a high standard in purity of 
line and brilliance of colour. Among these relics is a six-fbld 
screen of peculiar historical interest. It is decorated with paintings 
which represent female figures standing under trees, and bears a 

• See Plate VI, 

t See Plate t. 
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Startling rcscinblaucCp even in such details as the treatment of 
foliagej to a picture disem^ered in a tomb at Astana, in Central 
Asia. Here we have almost conducive proof that one style at 
least of T"ang art was spread widely over Asia* from west to the 
farthest cast. There b no mistaking the type of T'ang beauty, 
then doubtless in vogue in China, The tall^ slender, gendy droop¬ 
ing Botdccllian figures of the previous era have given place to 
well-poised ladies of ampler cun'es, whose full throats arc lightly 
creased and svhose costume is of a befitting richness. The charm¬ 
ing *Sii, a Hindu goddess, as portrayed in a painting of about 770 
belonging to the Yakusbiji might be a Japanese princess following 
the T’ang mode- Nor is this strong tontinenta] influence sur¬ 
prising when one considers the exotic contents of the repository 
known as the Shosoin. This storehouse contains personal belong¬ 
ings of the Emperor Shomu, which were in 756 dedicated to the 
Buddha of the Todaiji by his widow^j and have remained there, 
intact, until this day. They include manuscripts, pictures, orna¬ 
ments, weapons^ musical instruments^ utensils^ and various articles 
which had been used in the dedication ceremonies of the Great 
Buddha, so that together they provide a picture of life at the 
court in the eighth centnrj'. Remarkable among them arc objects 
of foreign origin or betraying strong foreign influence* There are 
vessels of glass and pottery, metal work, lacquer and textiles, 
several of which were either brought from Central Asia or Persia 
or Greece or are reproductions of things firom those regions. Such 
are a marble relief iit the Byiandne manner, and a painting of a 
lady in Persian dress. At the same time there are many beautiful 
objects w^hich were undoubtedly produced in japan, and these 
all go to prove that by the eighth century the Japanese had arrived 
at a mature craftsmanship, and could henceforward in the arte 
progress upon lines of their own, as in the ensuing period they 
plainly did. 


Kcrres to cnApreR va 

^ Page 140. ^^BorfO^ved names. lliis is the usual etymology but the 
word may perhaps be derived from the first tw^o letters of the 

Korean syllabary, which began with Ka na £a ru. Korea had a syllabary 
as early as A.D. fi^o, which no doubt influenced the development of the 
Japanese syllaba^>^ It is interesting to note that—much later—another 
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Syllabary (called vras dc\'ise5d in Korea and inuiKluced by 

royal prodamaiiDn in 1446. This is really an alphabet, since the 
syllabic signs arc buHt up of elements representing \’CmTJs and oon- 
sonants. One asks why the Japanese did not light upon a similar 
method. The reason perhaps is that, their native words being compessed 
entirely of open syllables^ they did not think of atialysing sounds^ 
Korean has both open and closid syltables» and the distinction between 
\-owel and consonant is ihcrcfore more apparenu \\%tn the Jaf^nese 
took over a Chinese word consLs ling of a closed syllablcp they turned it 
into two open syllables. Archaic Chinese Jtwi*, for instance, became in 
Japanese moktt^ 

* Page 143. The first collection of Chinese poems composed by 
Japanese w-as the anthology^ called Kwmfus^ compiled in A.D. 751. 

* Page 146- Perltaps the most striking example of the transmission of 
an iconographic motif is the appearance, on the head dress of Bodhi- 
sattvas figuncd on the Tachibana aliiine in the Horynji, of discs and 
crescents proper to the dntdcni of a Kusano-Sassanid prince* 

* Page 155. The first dry lacquer is probably post-Hakuho. 

® Page 156. The use of shading for relief in the Ajanta and Horyuji 
frescoes is not a Chinese technique. Perhaps it w-onld be better to say 
of the HoryTiji murals that they arc typical of early T^ang painting as 
applied to Buddhist themes brought to China through Central Asia. 
They form part of a con dnentaJ tradition of mural painting of which 
examples remain in Ceylon, Ajanta, KJiotan and Tunhuang. 
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Though tht Japanese bad some knowledge of Chinese adminis¬ 
trative and judicial methods from an early date in ihdr inters 
course with the continent^ they could not apply itj except in a 
tentati\e way, so long as the clan s>^teni tasted; for tljc heads of 
clans exercised rnll administrative and judicial powers over their 
own units, while the essence of the Chinese system a central¬ 
ised bureaucratic aiUbority, It was not therclbrc untiU following 
upon the TaiJewa reform edict, some progress had been made in 
breaking down the clans* autonomy, that the Japanese began m 
earnest to compile lasvs. From that time they never stopped. 
Thdr first models were chiefly the Sui and T'ang codes, which 
had already been copied by the kingdoms of Korea; and they 
followed Chinese pracdcc by didding laws into four categories, 
named rttra, kjaku and skiki, which correspond roughly to 
prohibidons, injunedons, institutes and forms, and may be re¬ 
garded as a penal code (ri£«i)j a civil and administrative code 
(*7^, and a misecHaneous body of reguladons and skiJei) 

for the enforcement of the codn in points of detail and, as time 
went on, for their amendment. These analogies w'ould perhaps 
offend a legal historian, but the distinetion between the groups 
was never a very clear one, even in China] and the corres¬ 
pondence is therefore close enough for our purpose* The fij^t 
code of which w^e hear is that of the Emperor Tcnchi, dating from 
662, but though U is often referred to in the chronicles and appears 
to have been revised and enlarged on se%'CTal occasions, it has 
not survived. The earliest extant code b the Taiho code, com¬ 
pleted in 701 by Fuji^vara no Fubito, Awata no Mabiio and 
others. It was promulgated that year, and Doctors of Law' were 
despatched to the various provincial governments to explain it 
and sec to its enforcement. Its exact contents are not known, for 
it has come down to us only in a commentary dated 333 . an 
important work called Rjm na Gig^, and a similar but larger work, 
the Ryo nc Skug^^ of pao. These embody successive revisions and 
cotnmcntarics of the interv'ening period, in such a form that the 
early elements cannot easily be distinguished from the late* 
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The Taiho code was revised in 71B, but the new code, known as 
the Yoro code, ^vas not enforced until 757, These various dates 
are significant, because they show hou' much attention was paid 
to legislation in those days, and how the unsuitability of parts of 
Chinese law' was revealed by practical experience in Japan. The 
later codes* though similar in form, differ very considerably in 
content from their Chinese models. The Japanese penal code was 
less drastic, Avhilc the administraLivc code underwent considerable 
modifications so as to suit it to conditions in Japan, Thus the 
chapters dealing with religious matters, though they correspond 
to certain T’ang models in terminology and arrangement, arc in 
substance almost entirely original* 

We cannot here trace in detaD the doxlopment during the 
Nara period of the various administrative and judicial institutions 
which grew^ out of these codes. It is* hovvc\Tr, as well to describe 
them in broad outline, premising that the descripdon cannot be 
taken to represent accuraidy the sum of conditions at a given 
moment, but rather an average of conditions tkrough the eighth 
century'H It is obviously impossible in a short space to follow 
exactly the changes winch, as one might expect, ti>ok place so 
continuously in that age of refotm and experiment. 

Taking first the administrative sy-stem, we have already noticed 
the formation of a council of state, controlling eight boards or 
ministries, and the division of tlie country^ into provinces adminis¬ 
tered by provincial governors appointed by the central author- 
it>^ Outside the four faftcr 716, five) home pro%dncesT which were 
on a special footing owing to their proximity to the capital, 
the country^ was divided into provinces, w^hich were subse¬ 
quently divided into districts, further subdivided into towTi- 
ships, these three constkutjiig the units of prorincial, district and 
local government, respectively* There was a major division of 
the country into groups of provinces, styled d& or circuits, of 
which there were seven. This was a topographical rather than 
adminislrative division, though, it is true, the circuits corres¬ 
ponded to tcrriiories under the jurisdiction of certain inspecting 
officers. Thdr chief interest, howev er, is that they have survived 
until to-day as geographical names, such as the familiar Tokaido, 
or Eastern Sea Circuit. The number of provinces and districts 
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at the dine of the Reform is not known, but their boundaries 
shifted and ihdr numbei^ increased as the influence of the central 
authority spread^ until by the Ijcginning of the ninth century there 
were altogether 66 provinces,, comprising 592 districts. 

Such being the framework of the ad minis tradort, we may now 
deal briefly with the fnnettom of the officials by whom it was 
worked. The administrative hierarchy was in the main modelled 
on the T*ang s)^tem, but certaLn concessions were, from the 
beginning, made to native sentiment and local conditions^ and 
we shall sec that in the century or so following the Taikwa reform 
many changes became or appeared to become necessary, a$ 
institutions adopted from China proved unworkable or irk$ome 
in Japan. This was to be expected, since the first reformers took 
over the Chinese system more or less as it existed on papcri and^ 
ei^cn if we make the bold assumption that Chinese practice 
squared with Chinese theory, it was unlikely that the highly 
organized Tang framework wotiLd fit at evcr>' point the Japanese 
background to which it was applied. Perhaps die most intcresdng 
point of difference between the Tang model and the Japanese 
copy is the formation of the Department of Religion {Jiagikwan)^ 
which was not only higher in rank than any single mhustry* but 
was of the same standing as the supreme administrative body, 
the Council of State itself, The importance attached to this 
department show’s that^ whate^xr temfxjrary eebpse may have 
been suffered by the native cult as a religious and soda! insdtudon, 
the ruling class did not lose sight of its value as an instrument to 
uphold and strcng;then the presdge of the dominant dans. It 
must not be supposed, therefore, that Buddhism swept the field 
clcar^ The performance of certain Shinto rites in the palace seems 
to have lapsed, or to have become pcriuncior>% for a short dme 
during the Nara period, especially in the reigns of such devout 
Buddhists as the Emperor Shomuj but it was soon resumed, and 
the proper obser\'ance of the great traditional fasts and festivals 
has continued until the present day to be an essential part of 
government and perhaps the most serious duty of the sovereign. 

The functions of the various ministers of state have already 
been mentioned, and w^c need only add that, though they corres¬ 
ponded pretty closely with the Chinese model, there w’erc some 
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interesting differences. In the first place under the Tang sovemgn 
the supreme organ vvas a Council of Stale composed of six high 
office rS| supported by three bureaux and assisted by two vice- 
chancellors, but in Japan all these powers were combined in the 
person of the Chancellor, supported by the Minbters of the Right 
and Left. This simplification was more in keeping with the auto¬ 
cratic tradition of Japan, and was* no doubt, designed to per¬ 
petuate the monopoly of authority enjoyed before the reform by 
the Great Omi or the Great MurajL Under the T"ang system the 
council of state controlled tlie six ministries, which may be looked 
upon as roughly equivalent to departments of Interna] Affairs, 
Taxation, Riles, War, Justice and Works. The Japan™ followed 
this dhdsion on broad lines, but they' added two departments, the 
Nakatsukasa, literally the Central Office, and the Runaisho, 
literally the Department of the Palace Interior. These differene^a, 
too, are significants The Nakatsukasa corresponded to one of the 
bureaux under the Tang Council of State, hut whereas in the 
Chinese arrangement it was rather in the nature of a cabinet 
secretariat, in Japan it was raised to the rank of a ministry, and 
one of the most important. It was responsible for the drafting of 
imperial decrees and proelamadons, and dealt with memorials to 
the throne, besides ha\'iiig to do with the compiladon of state 
records and the affairs of court officers. The Runaisho was con¬ 
cerned chiefly with the pro\ision of supplies for the emperor and 
his household. In other words, these two additional ministries 
ser^'ed primarily to maintain the imperial dignity* 

Turning now' to the provincial administration, we find that 
the dudes of a provincial govemot were extremely compre¬ 
hensive, because he reprcscutcd in his person all departments of 
state. He was, in Lheory at least, responsible for the supervision 
of the shrines in his Lemtory, and in a sense acted as a deputy 
of the sovereign in religious ceremonial pertaining to the national 
cult: he had to control the compilation of registers of land and 
po pula don, the levy for military service, the collccdon of taxes, 
the apportionment of forced labour, the judgment of suits: he 
combined, in short, all civih military, judicial and religious 
functions, as mouthpiece and agent of the central authority. Such 
wide and various powders were naturally in most eases delegated 
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to syl>ordinate$i but the ultimate responsibility was supposed to 
lie with the governor himself^ although in practice it was often 
neglected or abused. The provinces were graded according to 
their importance; by svhat criterion it is not quite dear^ but 
probably tl^at of the revenue which they yielded* The sdection 
of prot^ndal gov ernors a delicate matter^ from the earliest 
times when it w^as necessary for the central authority to walk 
warily for fear of the opposition of powerful local chieftains^ down 
to a later stage when the governors themselves became a dangect 
owing to their arbitrary and grasping conduct- The beginningis 
of tlie system arc not very clearp fOFi though tliere is mention of 
“provincial authorities’^ in ShoLoku Taishi’s injunctions, this refers 
doubtless to a transition stage between the autonomy of local 
chieftains and the administmdoii of fully accredited ofliciais on 
behalf of the soverdgn. Struggles for land and armed encounters 
among territorial nobles* great and small, seem to have continued 
for another half centnry after the Taikwa reform; but by the first 
years of the eighth century mutual seizures of territory stopped 
or diminished* and a relatively stable divisiouj for administrative 
purposes, was reached- Though it is a slight digresrion from our 
immediate topic we may here point out that one of the conditions 
favouring the introduction of the new regime was, apart from the 
exhaustion foUowing upon prolonged fighting* the custom which 
prevailed^ at any rate with the small and middling chieftains* of 
dividing thdr land and properly^ among their sons- There was no 
law^ of primogeniture, and clans or septs were therefore con^ 
stantly breaking op into smaller units,, each bearing the dan 
name; so that while the groups muhiplicd^ their mdividual 
holdings decreased, and the weaker units were bound to scatter 
in search of land cbcwhere. Tliis loss of cohesion behveen ttse 
members of a clan counteracted the natural acquisitive tendency 
of the landholders* anti so furthered the policy of tJic central 
government. Thus, in registers of 702 wc find mention of a great 
number of small households specifically recorded as offshoots* 
now independent* of greater families* not only of the small 
nobility but also, though less frequendy, of omi and 

™rajj. This was no doubt a natural tendency, for the slaves and 
other unfrcc classes were not numerous enough to support a 
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rapidly increasing free class upon a cultivated area which could 
be extended only very slowly. This is bomc out by the register 
just mentioned, where we have such entries as^ 

(a) Household of Kav^ushima^ Kuni no miyatsuko (i.e* 
local chieftain)^ 26 ^"mouths/' of which 3 slaves ; 
and 

(i) Household of Toyoshi ma, of Kuni no miyatsuLo family, 
26 *^mouths/* of which 3 slaves ; 
and 

(f) Household of Oba^ Kuni no miyaisuko, 96 ^^mouths,” 
of >vhich 59 slaves. 

It will be seen that in (u) the rank is retained with but little 
property; in (fij though the family connection is recorded, the 
rank is lost, and the property is smalii and in (c) both rank and 
property are retained. It need not, however, be supposed that 
this break-up of families produced a condition permanently 
favourable to the policy of the central government. Land hunger 
soon grew' again, though tliere was a change in the cias$es which 
could satisfy their appetites; and the multiplication of small 
groups, having insufBdenL property for their needs, led in due 
course to further struggles^ and to the formadon of a class of 
bellicose settlers, half bandit and half farmer, forerunners of the 
fighting men of later feudal days. 

The early holders of the pmt of provincial governor do not 
appear to have been persons of much consequence, and it is not 
until about 700 that wc begin to find mention of their names in 
the chronicles, nieoceforward men of good standing were 
appointed, nobles of the fifth grade* which was at that time 
relatively high, since grades above the fifth were bdd only by 
princes and the heads of great clans. So we have among the gov¬ 
ernors in the first decades of the eighth century such names and 
rides as Otomo no Sukune, Kibumi no Muraji, Abe no Asomi, 
Tajihi no Mabito, whose holders belonged, doubtless, to cadet 
branches of the leadir^ lamilics. Indeed some of them were of 
such importance that there is ground for suspecting that they 
were only titular holders of the post, absentees who enjoyed its 
dignity and emoluments while deputies did the work. There is, 
however, not much to show how the duties of provincial gov ernors 
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were performed* Tlie staff allotted to them bj^ Jaw was 5maLi, 
not more than three or four high officials and three or four clerks 
tven in the targest provinces, though they were of course assisted 
by sutjordinates recruited Jocally* It is therefore not snrprisiiig 
that most provincial governors exercised only vague adminU- 
tradve control or even neglected their duties altogether^ while 
the real influence and the executive work fell to the dberict 
governors under them* That the gov'cmment soon began to feel 
dissatisfied with the scmccs of its provLndal governors is shown 
by its frequent despatch of inspecting officials to inquire into re¬ 
ported abuses- From the beginning of the eighth century an annual 
inspection w^as the rule. Further, whm a provincial governor 
was replaced at the end of his term he was not alJow^ed to leave 
his post until he had received from his successor a certiftcate 
showing that there was no outstanding deficit in taxes or other 
property of the government, and in time a special office was 
created* which alone could, after inquiry* give a retiring governor 
a clean discharge. Without this his private property might be 
confiscated to make up for any losses the gov^crnmeni might have 
sustained. The salary of a provincial governor was moderate, 
but his oppwrtunitics for illicit gains were plentiful* Hb official 
mcome would be the amount derived from his rank-land, twenty- 
four acres for persons of the fifth rank, and from his office-landj 
an average of sbe acres, and this corresponded fairly closely 
with the value of an equipollent post at the capital. But the 
provincial governor and his staff w^erc also entitled to a per¬ 
centage of certain taxes in grain which they collected, so that 
actually they w^ere much better off than their colleagues in the 
departments at home. So, in an imperial edict of 775 we find 
such pluses as: **It has come to our ears that, Vi'hile the function¬ 
aries at the capital arc poorly paid and cannot escape the hard- 
shi|M of cold and hunger, provincial governors make great profits* 
In consequence all officials openly covet posts in the provinces.** 
A little later a memorial to the throne sayst '^Those who govern 
a province are excessively prosperous. Their storehouses arc full 
of gold and cloth, their tables piled with wine and meal.** Occa- 
rionaJly the records mention governors rewarded for integrity 
and loyal service, but for the most part iliey seem to have grown 
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fat on bribes and commissions and perquisites^ thriving, as majr 
be imagined, at the expense of the taxpayers. 

The district governors {gumhi) were recruited from a das^s other 
than that which supplied the pro\indai governors. The gm or 
rural districi superseded the overlapping administrations of the 
various t)^>es of minor territorial gentry {^:™ w mijdisuka^ i&ms 
rw mijatsukOf agatanushtf and so on). The district governors were 
appointed by the court on the recommendatiou of the provincial 
governors, who almost without cxccpdoa selected for these posts 
induential local notables, generally members of the territoria! 
gentPp' in question. Their appointments were in theory life 
appointmentsj but in practice the office becanne hereditary. It was 
local as well as herediiarys and there were few cases of transfer 
from one district to another. Tlie gun were classified according 
to the number of townships they comprised, ranging from three to 
forty. Naturally, as the settled areas were e.xtended and the 
population increased there were thanges in the number and 
area of these districts. As there were rixty'Six provinces and 
592 districts, the average number of dbtrict$ forming a province 
was nine, and we shall have a fair idea of the shtc of a district by 
the end of the Nara period if we regard it as covering about one 
hundred square miles, though in remote and sparsely populated 
provinces the area might be much larger. The real work of local 
administration was performed by tlie district gov^ernors, who had 
the necessary local knowledge and influence over their clansmen. 
The duties of the provincial governors were supervisory and ad¬ 
ministrative, those of the district governors €.xecurive and to a 
certain extent judidaJ. Contemporary documents lading down the 
necessary qualifications for a district governor state that he must 
be a man of high character, and capable of hard work; and though 
this docs not prove tltat the hereditary principle was abandoned 
and district governors chosen for thdr capacity, it shows that their 
office was exacting and important. In the measure that it was im¬ 
portant it was also, of course, influential and one of the problems 
wiiich confronted the central authoritjcs, in their attempt to evolve 
an efficient system of local government, w^as the due balance of 
power as between the provindaJ and the dbtrict officials. If too 
much was allowed to the provincial governor, he would tend lo 
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acquire just that local auiouomy which the rcformctis had wished 
to cut down* while there was a danger of the same kind in per¬ 
mitting the district governors virtually to control large tracts of 
territory in which their clansmen were the leading people. In 
fact^ it was found neecsisary to limit the sis&c of a district to forty, 
and later even to twenty townships; and by 730 provindat 
governors were being told that, m recommending candidates for 
such posts, they might, other things being equal, give preference 
to chieftains of local dans, but that, though family connections 
were important, they did not justify the appointment of stupid 
men! In 744 an edict forbade the succession of dose rdatives to 
important posts in the dbtrict govemments. None of these pro- 
hlbidouE Vi^as strictly obscrt^cd, but tliat they existed shows that 
the system had begun to betray defects which caused anxiety to 
the central power. A study of the relevant documents of the period, 
however, makes it plain that the real fault lay not so much in 
the system—which was workable enough granted a moderate 
number of dependable officials and a moderately contented popu¬ 
lace—but in the spirit in which it was administered. It emerges 
very clearly from the tone of the edicts and memorials of the 
lime that the Court regarded the organs e^f provincial and district 
govemment chieSy as tax-collecting machinery. There is a great 
deal of high-flown language, on the best Chinese models, con^ 
ceming the duty of the rulers towards the people, who are to be 
cherished and soothed, nursed and guided. But only the most 
innocent and unwary student of early texts will be taken in by 
such protestatiom. It may be that, then as now, in the East as 
in the West, there were advanced thinkers who held the doctrine 
that the aim of government was to produce agreeable states of 
mind in the governed; but all the evidence goes to show that the 
prime object of the Nara statesmen was to obtain revenues to 
meet the growing needs of metropolitan life, and that the welfare 
of tlie people was not thdr first care. There is a term of frequent 
recurrence in the edicts» literally “great august 

treasure,^^ which is used figuratively to stand for "the people.^* 
Some writers have adduced this word as proof that the rulers 
looked upon ihcir subjects as jeweb, to be carefully guarded and 
prcscrv'cd by the sovereign. But a less romantic, if more plausible 
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interpretation, which fits the contexts much better, is that the 
tcrni referred origijually to the peasants working the impeiia] 
estates, who were in truth the ^'august treasure,” because they 
produced the personal revenues of the emperor. Be that as it may, 
tlie chief function of the flistrict governor was to keep registers 
and collect taxes, and though he had other duties, such as punish* 
ing criminal ofTences and settling dtil suits, these too were chieQy 
connected ivtth tax evasion and disputes about land and property. 
A more detailed picture of the functions of these officers can be 
got by studying some of the facts as to taxation which will be 
presently given, but it will be clearer if we first complete this 
account of the system of local government. The district, wc have 
seen, was composed of a certain number of “townships.” The 
word is a makeshift translation of the Japanese term (which 
varied from time to limc), and stands for a group of houses, with 
the arable and forest land pertaining to them. Perhaps “village” 
would be more accurate, but it has to be understood to represent 
a number of scattered dwellings, often spread over a considerable 
space. An extract from the tax registers of the beginning of the 
eighth century will show the typical const! ttttion of these divisions: 

Hduicholci Register of iJie Diitriet (fid) Yamagata, 

Provinte dF KUjitx 
TowiuJiip of Mils. 510 Hounehdds. 

Clau I ItmochDlds 

I [ boiuehotdbi .. , ^ 

tn hpouehcldi 

Number *f ‘^moyths^* ., * * 

Mslea 

Pcr»ni holding j^nk {of whom 3 able-bodied 
adults, 3 minoris, t infirm, 1 aged penem) 


ti 

31 

id 

4^a 


Able-bodied aduLu 
of whom Botdtcrs 
which leaves 


Maid not of full capacity 
Able-bodied nunori 
of whom soldiers 
which leaves 
CThUdmi 
Infants 

MaIcs partly infinTi 
Males totady infirm 
Aged itLflIci 


a 

■■ 153 

131 (ta^rable^ 
(one snilth) 

** m 

41 

-- 3 

3d (taxable) 

w 144 

p 5a 

5 
3 

7 
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Frmalea .. .. .. . * «1. 463 

Penom haldiog mnlc .. .. .. ». 1 

Aduli r«iL&1a .. .. ... 

Mlnon .. .. .. .. .. 15 

Ghildrfji .. .. .. .. i. 166 

Inianu .. .. .. .. .. 45 

Aged women .. . ^ .. .« .. a a 

Sbves: 

mm 44 #■ II ^ 

Female .4 .. 14 .4 II 7 


This **towTiship" may be taken as a typical example. It will be 
seen that the households are divided into three classes. There 
wcrcj in fact, three further subdivisions of each class^ exactly as 
provided in the 'Pang ccmJc, under wiiich households were graded 
according to their propertyv in other wordsp theLr taxable capacity. 
The division of men into categories^ such as able-bodied, infirm, 
and so on, is similarly a class]hcadon by capacity to work, that 
is, to pay tax in labour or the produce thereof. If we take this 
settlement of some poo people as an average specimen, and allow 
twenty such settlements to a district (^r}^ we see that in a popu* 
lous province the district governor has jurisdicrion over about 
120,000 people. In the smallest districts there might be os few os 
two townships, comprising only two or three hundred people in 
alli 

In addition to the civil officials, military officers under the 
orders of the provincial governors were responriblc for the train¬ 
ing of men conscripted for military service, and the custody of 
military supplies. An average command included four districts, 
and the number of soldiers in each command ranged from 500 
to 1,000. It will be seen that in the township of which the register 
(which may be taken as ty^pical) is quoted above, out of one 
hundred and fifty-three able-bodied men, only thirty-two were 
liable for military service; and all these were not necessarily called 
up. Many of those conscripted were in practice not engaged on 
military' duties, but spent their time doing manual labour for the 
officials. The forcra were therefore not numerous, and they seem 
to have constituted a Idiid of gendarmerie rather titan a standing 
amiy. They were reduced in numbers very soon, and by the end 
of the Nara period had been altogether abolished, except for 
detachments on the northern frontiers and on the Kyushu coasti 
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They were repbced in the provinces by a militia composed of 
young men from the faniilics cf district governors. It is wdl to 
realise that^ in Japan as in China at this period, the profession 
of arms was not highly respected^ and the growth of a dominant 
fighting caste was a later dev elopment arising out of anarchical 
conditions which foUow^cd the collapse of the borrowed system of 
land tenure and taxation, TJ>erc were certain miliiar>^ forces 
needed to push forward the frontier cast and west against un- 
paeihed tribes, or to cope with bandits and pirates in remote 
mountain regions or coastal w'^aters. Such turbulent elements 
served to keep the militar)' spirit alive, but at the Nara court the 
position of the soldiers was not a lofty one. There were only a few 
appointments which brought them any prestige^ and these were 
mostly pwsts as officers in the guards^ wlilch had for generations 
belonged to families like tiie Otomo. They conferred some stand¬ 
ing, but they required neidier military knowledge nor military 
prow^css. That they w^erc ornameuta] rather than martial h dear 
from edicts, issued soon after the foundation of Nara, in which 
they were described 05 weaklings unskilkd in arms^ soldiers in 
name alone, and useless in emergency. Both officers and men 
wxre chosen on social grounds* without reference to their military 
capadt^^ They wore elaborate and costly uniforms* and were 
really only a decorative kind of servant* very expensive 10 main- 
lain. Guards were alloited to princes and nobles of high rank, in 
whose households they performed domestic tasks. 

What wx have called the township was administered, under 
the orders of die district governor, by a mayor or beadrnan* 
chosen from among its mhabitanis. There was a still further sub¬ 
division of authority, by which the populauon of a township was 
grouped into units of five households. This grouping was com¬ 
pulsory, and the members of each group were responsible for the 
maintenance of order within the group, and, what is more, for 
the tax due by a defaulting or absconding member. This curious 
institudon, which was of Chinese origin, persisted until late 
Tokugawa dmes in a slightly modified formp 

We have said that what the Nara statesmen chiefly required 
from their provincial officials was a high >ield of taxadon to 
meet the growing needs of metropolitan life. The in^dluticns 
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adopted rrom China were expensive to keep up. Money* ot rather 
wealth in the form of grain and textiles and tools, was wanted for 
the support of the aristocracy, to clothe them in fine silks, to 
keep their scr^^atit^, to build their houses, to buy them ornaments, 
pictures and books; and it must be remembered that in a poly¬ 
gamous society the aristocratic population increases fast* ^foreovc^ 
the standard of living rose among the lesser folk also, particularly 
those who lived in the home provinces. An equal drain upon the 
resources of the country was perhaps the building of Buddhlsl 
temples, their equipment with precious objects, and the main¬ 
tenance of a numerous priesthood. There w^ere twxj obvious ways 
of increasing the wealtli of the upper classes. One w as to bring 
more land under cultivation, the other was to squeeze more out 
of the farmcis. Bodi methods ^verc practised. In 711 an imperial 
ordinance refers in disapproving language to the conduct of 
princes, nobles and territorial gentry, who were appropriaimg 
great tracts of new^ land to the detriment of tlic small farmers. 
The practice is striudy forbidden, and it is decreed that hence* 
forth unreclaimed land suitable for cultivation is to be disposed 
of only by the provincial governoi^ acting on behalf of the state. 
In 713 a similar prohibition is aimed at the Buddhist monasteriesp 
which arc accused of taking possession of *^unlimitcd numbers” 
of fields. From land thus appropriated the slate could obtain httlc 
or no rev'cnue, for the holders were as a rule men of rank, and 
therefore themselves untaxablc; and they managed to ensure 
immunity p. at least partial, for most of their estates. The govern* 
ment therefore in J 29 ; ordered i,ooo,ooo rAs, say three milhon 
acres, of new' land to be brought into cultivadon. The task w^as 
to be carried out under the supervision of the provincial and 
district governors, and the workmen were to be supplied with 
rations and tools at official expense. The farmers in each district 
were to be encouraged to take part in the scheme, and any who 
could produce from the new fields one thousand keku of rice w^erc 
promised lifelong immunity from tax, while those who could pro¬ 
duce as much as three thousand koku were to be given a merit 
rank of the sixth class. It is quite certain that this plan was not 
carried out in full, for it meant more than doubting the area of 
land under cultivation^ but, particularly in Northern and Western 
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Jap»i, a great deal of reclamadon took place at this time under 
the pressure of growing population and stimulated by the privi¬ 
leges granted to those who improved the land. The prepress of 
the scheme created an ironical situation, for though its object 
was to provide more land for allotments, in practice its result 
was to destroy the allotment system. The government, in further¬ 
ance of its policy, went so far as to promise uninterrupted tenure 
for three generations to households that developed new fields. 
This tvas a surrender of the principle upon W'hich the current 
system of land tenure was based—the Chinese principle of equal 
partition—'and, as the system of land tenure was an essential part 
of die whole economic fabric, its disintegration must be accom¬ 
panied by changes in die social structure. For a long time already 
the regulation by which allotment lands were redistributed c^'cry 
sixth year had tended to become a dead letter, and indeed it is 
doubtful whether the allotment system was ever strictly applied 
in most parts of Japan; but a critical point was reached when 
the state gave positive sanction to rights in land practically un¬ 
limited in scope and duration. This was to legalise abuses, which 
is a very different thing from winking at thetn. No doubt the 
government were conscious that they were destroying their own 
system, but tlity were driven by economic necesaty. They later 
tried to put matters right by remedial laws and edicts, but without 
a\'ai], The damage was done, and the longer a landholder had 
been in possession of his land the harder was tt to wrest it from 
him. Tins was to be expected, on simple grounds of human 
nature; but there was also a very cogent reason why farmers 
should hold tight to any land which they could acquire beyond 
thrir allotment fields. The Japanese land system difiered from 
the Chinese in that taxation, in kind and in labour, was largely 
assessed upon persons and not upon land. Therefore land held in 
addition to the allotment Eiclds did not necessarily impose any 
further obligation upon the holder, and it was sometimes even 
profitable to neglect the allotment fields and pay attention to 
the new ones, which were by one device or another kept off the 
registers, A further reason for preferring unregistered land w-as 
the high rate of interest charged by the government on their 
advances of seed rice. Tins was sometimes as high as 35 per cent. 
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per annum, and there were eases, when payment was delayed ^ in 
which the interest exceeded the capital, and small farmers were 
ruined, their famUics dispersed and landless. From time to time 
the central authoriue$, in6uenced hy memorials from compre¬ 
hending officiaU* remitted the peasants^ debts* but the provincial 
and district officers appear to have shown less clemency, and to 
have insisted upon payment in many instances, because they 
stood to profit by taking, often illicitly, a proportion for them-^ 
selves. The registers of the middle of the Nara period show that 
great numbers of “free” people, finding the burden of taxation 
and forced labour more than they could bear, absconded from 
their homes, and either fled to remote parts where they could 
settle and farm on thdr owti account, or pul themselves under 
the protection of more powerful persons, such as nobles or the 
heads of great monasteries. The building of the new capital at 
Nara was a great strain upon the people in the neighbouring 
country^ for it was they who were handiest and had to contribute 
most in forced labour» It was hard to get men from distant 
prodnees, and when they did come for the corvee or on transport 
service* they w^erc most harshly treated. Many died of starv^adon 
and exposure on the way back, until the government esiabltshcd 
stores of food on the main routes from which to supply them. 
Altogether there was every reason for taxable people to evade the 
corvee or other Icdcs by escaping to some region where they were 
not loo closely observ'cd by officials and where they might take 
undeveloped land and cultivate it on their own account or, if not 
industriously-minded, could engage in banditry. An extract from 
a register of 726 w'ill illustrate this state of affairs: 

Female. Idzumo no Omi Shimamc. Age ig. Scar on left 
cheek. Escaped 722. 

Younger brother (of head of house). Idzumo no Omi Otasu. 
Age 40. Escaped to Prov. of Musashi, yog. 

The original of this register, wluch refers to a family of good 
standing (-pitti), is not complete, but the fragment >vhich has been 
preser^^cd gives the names of some tliirty members of a household, 
of whom seven have moved to other provinces, taking vvith them 
four slaves. Some of these are entered as having transferred to 
another domicile with official sanction, others are, as the extract 
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regarded as absconders. Against most names ideadfying 
marks^ such as moles and scars, arc recorded, Loca! oUtcials were 
instructed to force absconders to return^ or to tax them as if they 
belonged to the district in uMch they noitf resided, bni these 
instrnctiom were certainly not always complied with, and a large 
class of vagrants w^as gradually formed, always tending to move 
away from populous centres. 

It will be clear from what has been set forth above that In the 
Nara period pure culturai de:%Tlopra€ni in art and letter? and 
religion outran economic and political growth. The esthetic ad¬ 
vance was almost miraculous, and bears witness to the power of 
the artistic impulse m the Japanese people. Their economic and 
political progress was limited by a number of adverse condidons+ 
It was too much to expect that a rich and varied culture could 
be, without diERculdcs and breakdowns, borrowed from abroad 
and erected upon a social baris in which tradition w^ so strongp 
and an economic baas which was inadequate to support it. The 
new culture not only brought a new and rapidly rising standard 
of Using; it created a numerous class of leisured or at least un¬ 
productive people. The privileged nobles, the monks, the nuns, 
the priests^ the ornamental officials and soldici^, with all thejj 
seni ants, had to be supported in increasing luxury by a farming 
populadon which, though it also was doubdess incrcaang in 
numbers, was constantly drained of able-bodied men for unpro¬ 
ductive work and crippled by taxation. The measures taken to 
cope with diis situadon were doomed to faiL The development of 
new land merely emphasised the disparity between the rich 
proprietor and the small cultivaton The appointment of inspectors 
to supervise, in the interest of the peasants, the conduct of local 
officials merely gave more scope for patronage, already a grave 
abuse. The financial expedients of the statesmen were inefTeedve 
if they were not dishonest. The records of the short Tempyo 
period, known to students as a glorious age in Japanese art 
hbtory, show that at the height of Nara^s magnificence its 
economic coUapse was already inevitable* The particular example 
of Fujiwara Oshikatsu (Nakamaro) aptly illustrates the situation 
in general. In 761, on the occasion of one of those temporary 
transfers of the imperial residence which were so burdensome to 
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the people at that dmC;, Nakamaro wa^ granted oi:tc million 
sheaves of rice to meet his expenses. This b equivalent to the crop 
of 6,000 acres of rice-field. He received in addition a fief of 3,o€x> 
households and 300 acres of rice-land. At about the same time 
he was promoted to the highest possible rank, carrying the highest 
possible emoluments, and was given privileges which in practice 
amounted to the right to mint coins and to collect interest on 
rice-loans. He issued silver and copper coins, in exchange for a 
currency already debased and nearly half of which was counter¬ 
feit, at such rates that the money cc^t of commodities must have 
been raised at least fivefold. Other courtiers and officials reedved 
grants and privileges on a lavish scale, so that it is not surprising 
to learn, from memorials of the fbUowing period, that the national 
treasure was diminished by half through the extravagant ex¬ 
penditure of the court on buildings and gifts In the last decade or 
so of the Tempyo era, which ended in 767. 
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Chapler IX 

A SUMMARY OF POLITICAL EVENTS IN THE NARA PERIOD 


Having sketched the cultural background of the Nara period, wc 
may now rctom and relate, as briefly as may be, the poltdeal or 
rather the dyoasde events which took place on the stage set by 
the Taikwa reformers* For convenience we had better open with 
a tabular statement of important names and dates commencingi 
for clearer perspective, at the end of the 6th century ; 

A.D* 5g3 Aceeanoii of swueo (Eoipress). 

Prince Shotoku naitkcd RcgcnL 
$04 InjuJictiooi of Piincc SbOtoInc 
S^ t Death of Prince SbiVtoku. 

6^9 Accciuon of jdHEt. 

€42 Acccsion of icOovonu (Emprsi). 

€45 Accesaqon of Kdmxu, on abdicalion of KOgyoku. 

646 Th* Taikwa Rrfprm Edicts Kamatari in power. 

655 Second acccSAioo of K6gyoku« » Empm saoim. 

G5S Allciapt ort the throne by Prince Aritiiii+ 

66a Accession of Twwt (assumed title only In GG8) 

668 SiUn becomes paiamount in Korea* 

G69 Kamatari dies. 

67^ Accession of nsMHV after brief reign of Kdbun and dvO 
Fujiwara Fubilo In power^ 

GSi Hatoricai comniwrion organised by Tcmmti. 

687 Accession caf jrrn (Empren) after sueccarinn. 

697 AcceialoD of uomuu after JllA'i abdicatkm^ Quarrel ended by 
execution of one of Temmu’s sons. 

701 Cotifucian festival ftrat nfneialiy celebrated. 

702 Code of TaLbO promulgated. 

708 Aeccsslon of omorvo (Empress], Copper found in Japan. Cams 
minted. 


710 NAftA 

71a OffidaJ chmliidc called completed. 

713 Topographical records (Fw/aJK) eonunenced. 

715 Accession of oc.vnio (Eoipresi) on abdicalion ti Gcrmnyfi;* 

730 OfEcia] chronide called completed. Death of 

Fujiwara Fubito* 

734 Accessinn of aiiosm, 

740 Rebellion of Fujiwara Oshikaliu (Nakamaio)* 

749 Accesnon of itoxaN (Empress) on abdication of Shdinu. 

7^3 Dedication of Great Buddha at Namn 
75B Accesrion of johin on abdication of Knkcn. 
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765 Dpposilioa and minder cf JAoin by EmprcK Kokcn^ who rcfUTDO 
thmne as Empress m^TOKU. 

769 Plot of priest D 5 lcyo to upset thmucr. 

770 Accesnon of K&Ntzi. 

yB 2 AcccHion of kwamstu. 

A glance at this table vviii show that^ while obvious cultural pro¬ 
gress was being made^ the century was marred by bloody suc¬ 
cession quarrels and dynastic intrigues. We need not, fortunatelyp 
relate their sordid details, but it is as well to gain some gtocraJ 
notion of the attitude in those days of the people, or at least the 
governing classes, towards the djTiasty* It 1 $ usually stated that 
veneration of the emperors, amounting almost to religious wor¬ 
ship, is a nadona] eharactcrisdc of the Japanese, going back to 
the dawn of their history, and this bchef b supported by the 
dogma that the succession has been and shall be ^^unbroken for 
ages eternal.” It is only in a vcr>^ broad sense that this theory will 
bear examination in the light of early Japanese historyp If we 
neglect the very dubious record of tlie first four or five centuries^ 
and start with the wcll-authenricated times of Shotoku Taishi, we 
find even that benevolent and tugh-minded prince heavily en¬ 
gaged in a succesaon quarrel which culminated in civil war in 587. 
The murder, or the death in battle* of imperial princes with 
dynastic riglits was common at this period, and in 592 a reigning 
emperor (Sujan) was killed by a subject. During Shotoku Taishi’s 
regency there was an intert'al of peace. After his death the Sega 
were not content with nominating as heir-apparent a prince of 
their owm choice, but endeavoured to establish themselves as a 
new d>Tiasty^ They failed because of the strength of Kamatari, 
the founder of the great Fujiwara family, but very soon after the 
Taikwa reforms succession quarreb broke out again and, although 
the Fujiwara did not aim at occupying the throne themselves, 
they contrived by constant intermarriages with tJie Imperial 
family to gain all but the outward dtics of sovereignly. The 
succession quarrels usually took the form of disputes between 
rival factions as to the claims to the throne of various imperial 
princes, and their frcqacncy is not surprising since the emperors 
usually had several wives and many childrea, and there was no 
fixed succesrion law, A characteristic quairel was that which 
broke out on the death of the emperor Tenchi in 671. Tenchi 
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had five consorts, who gave him eighi children, and he had six 
more children by palace ladies. His younger brother bad nine 
wives, four of whom were daughtci^ of Tcnchi and ihcrcfore his 
own nieces. One faction supported Tcnchi*s brother against his 
son, and the son succeeded for a short time as die Emperor Kobun, 
but he lost his life in the eusubg civil war, and the brother catnc 
to the throne as the Emperor Temmu. 

It was in Temmu^s reign that set up an historicai com-^ 
mission which subsequently produced the Qfhcial chronicle called 
J'fihon-shoki^ and no doubt at this time some attempt was made 
to formulate a definite succession law. But, though the succe^ion 
did for a century remain roughly speaMng m Temmu's family, 
disputes continued. When Tctmnu died in 686| he was succeeded 
not by one of his numerous sons, but by his widow, the Empress 
Jito. That lady abdicated in 697, and was succeeded by the 
Emperor Mommu, her grandson, who w^as then only a rmnor^ 
This was the second recorded instance of abdication, and the 
first of the accession of a minor. The preamble of the edict pro¬ 
nounced by the Emperor Mommu on his succession is worth 
reproducing in exact tran.sladon, for it serv^ea as a useful text for 
commenting on the current treatment of dynastic problems. It 
reads as foUows:" 

^*He says:—Hearken all ye assembled August Children^ 
Princes, Nobles, Officials and People of the Realm-under- 
Heaven to the Word which He speaks even as the Word of 
the Sovereign that is a Manifest God ruling over the Great 
Land of Many Islands. 

“He says:—Hearken ye all to the Word of the Sovereign 
who proclaims thus: W^e have listened vtith reverence to the 
noble, high, broad, warm words of the charge vouchsafed to 
Us by the Sovereign Prince of Yamato* 

*‘Who is a Manifest God ruling over the Great Land of 
Many Islands in performance of the Task of this High Throne 
of Heavenly Sun Succession, in the same wise as the August 
Child of the God of Heavenj as it was decreed by the God 
which is in Heaven, that from the beginning of the High 
Plain of Heaven, through the reigns of our DisUnt Ancestors 
down to these days and onwards. Sovereign August Children 
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should be bom in succession for ever to succeed to the rule 

of the Great Land of Many Islands.” 

The introductory wordSj "'He says,” show that the edict was 
read aloud at Court io a ceremonial manner by some high 
functionary, usually the Minister of the Household. The *'charge 
vouchsafed to Us by the sovereign Prince of Yamato” is the 
throne surrendered by the empress to the new emperor, on her 
abdicatioQH The edict uses language we have already noticed, in 
its rcfcrexicc to the sovereigns as manifest gods, ruLmg m unbroken 
succession from the days of the divine ancestors. There is in this, 
and in similar edicts, no reference to the Chinese doctrine that a 
sovereign rules by "Sirtue"^ rather than by hereditary' right; or, if 
it is mentionedj the doctrine of divine ancestry b not thereby dis* 
placed, Thus^ there is an edict of 729 of the Emperor Shomu, 
which contains the words “die Sovereign, being a Sage, and 
being served by wise Ministers,” This me of the word “sage” is 
tribute to the Chinese doctrine^ but the same edict opens with 
the usual assertion that the dynasty goes back in unbroken line 
to the gods. It seems therefore to be well establbhed that^ although 
the Japanese adopted, as part of their political apparatus^ the 
Chinese theory' of kingship, they used it only when it was con¬ 
venient and so long as it did not conflict with their own doctrine. 
The claim of dirine ancestry and of unbroken succession was 
never abandoned; and dm fact b of considerable interest as 
showing that even the prestige of Chinese institutions wm unable 
to break dovi'n the aristocratic habit of mind of the Japanese. 
With regard to the practice of abdication, it b to be tiottd that 
it was promoted by the growth of Buddliism, which afforded a 
plausible and often a welcome e.xcusc for laying down the burdens 
of sovereignty and for escaping its perils. Both were very rcah 
The perils arose from the ambition of contending factions^ and 
the burdens, though perhaps more physical than menta], were 
extremely heavy finom the tiiae when Chinese ceremonial began 
to oppress the Court. In an edict of 743 it is stated that, to ensure 
tranquilltty in the state, It is necessary to have “every'where and 
always these two things, Rites and Music,” There b ample 
evidence that the time of a ruler in those days was, unless he 
were of unusual strength of character and so able to break his 
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bonds, consuincd in ritiisi]) and his movements hampered by the 
restraints of etiquette. It was the exactions of the ceremonial code 
which forced many men in high, positions ostensibly to retire 
from the direction of affairs and, w ith time and energy thus freed, 
to exercise a real if hidden power. This habit persisted in almost 
aJ] classes of society until recent times, and indeed some traces of 
it arc still visible In modem life in Japan. 

During the reigns of six sovereigns, from Tcnchi to Genamyo, 
the chief power in the land wasFujiwara Fubito (659-720), son 
of the great Kamaiari, and founder of a family which was desdned 
to play a great part in subsequent Japanese history. His influence 
was derived not only from his ability but from the policy, devel¬ 
oped by Kamatari, of attaching the Fujlwara house to the imperial 
family by bonds of lumhip; by marriage, remarriage and inter¬ 
marriage on every passible occasion. Fubito himself was the 
father-in-law of two sovereigns and the grandfather of another. 
But despite the real power which he wielded, his name appears 
rarely in the olBdal chronicles. An imperial edict records the 
gift to him of a fief in perpetuity of 5,000 households, in 708. 
Other references to liim arc brief, and though we know that he 
had a good deal to do with administration, and is thought to 
have compiled a code of law, he did not reach the highest office 
during his lifetime, but ^vas made Chancellor posthumously. It 
is probable that he, like many before and after him who ruled 
Japan, preferred to remmn in the background. 

After Mommu’s death, the throne was occupied by his mother, 
the Empress Gemmyo, who soon abdicated in favour of Gemho, 
her daughter. She in turn abdicated, in view of the instructions 
of her two predecessors, who had nominated Mommu’s son, then 
a small child. The practice of abdication was now in full swing. 
It will be noticed that, though there was no rule prescribing 
succession in the male line, it was evidently thought desirable, 
since the Empress Jitb abdicated in favour of Mom mu as soon as 
he was fourteen, and tw'o empresses in succession abdicated in 
favour of Mommu’s son, Shomu. If there w'as any rule, it seems 
to have been that the throne should be occupied by the prince 
nominated by a dying or an abdicating sovereign, but the rule 
was broken almost as often as it was observed. 
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ShomUf wc have seen* devoted himself wholeheartedly to the 
promotion of Buddhism, and after a rdgn of Lwenty-four years 
abdicated and entered religion^ He described himself as a skamij 
which is the Japanese equiv^ent of irdmajmat a novtcc- He was 
succeeded in 749 by his daugfateri the Empress Kofcco, in whose 
reign remarkable things happened. From the official ctironlcles 
we learn that in tJie opening year of her rdgn the god Hachiman^ 
a Shinto deity of extremely uncertain origin, whose shrine was at 
Usa, in western Japan, had declared his wish to proceed from 
Usa to the capital. A retinue of high officials was sent to escort 
him, and a guard of soldiers to clear the road. Upon his arrival 
—by which is to be understood the arrival of a sacred car con¬ 
taining the s>TnboI of his presence—he was installed in a specially 
constructed shrine in one of the palaces, w^hcrc forty Buddhist 
priests recited masses for seven days* Then a priestess of hb 
shrine, who it should be remembered w^as at the same rime a 
Buddhist nunp worshipped in the Todaiji, and on this occasion 
the abdicated Emperor Shomu, the Empress Kokeiip and all the 
court were presenti Five thonsand monks prayed and recited front 
the sutraSa dances were perfonnedT and a cap of the first grade 
was conferred upon the god. One can hardly imagine a more 
perfect display of the spirit of compromise than a religious cere* 
mony for the bestowal of ci\il rank upon one deity in the shrine 
of another. The priestess in question was evidently a lady of high 
birth, and it w'as she, St seems, who conveyed the crack to the 
empress. As a reward $he and a Shinto priest named Tamaro 
were promoted in court rank, w'hile a fief of 4,000 households^ 
together with 200 slaves^ was conferred upon the Todaiji. The 
exact s^nihcance of all these curious incidents cannot be deter¬ 
mined, though it U clear that diev' formed part of die policy of 
amalgamating Shinto with Buddliism* But they seem also to 
have been connected wdth some plot against the throne, for a 
few years later we leant that the priestess and Tamaro were found 
to be involved in a conspiracy and banished, while successive 
edicts of 757 deal with “bad and mutinous men/'" who * inciting 
and leading a band of rebels, planned to surround the Household 
Ministers house and kiU him; then to surround the palace and 
drive out the Heir Apparent; next to strike dow^n ilie Empress 
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Dowager^ to sdic the Bell Seal aad Tokepi to aummon tlie 
Minister of the Right and force hiiri to make a proclamation to 
the people. Thereafter they achemed to overthrow the Emperor 
and set up one of the four princes in his stead. So on the night 
of the S9th day they entered the garden of the Chancellor where, 
drinking salt water, they swore an oath to the Four Quarters of 
Heaven and Earth, agreeing to begin fighting on the second day 
of the seventh month." The intrigue was unmasked and the ring¬ 
leaders punished. In 758 the Empress Koken abdicated in favour 
of the Emperor Jonin, a grandson of Temmu. She remained in 
the background, hut continued to exercise her power. The young 
emperor was supported by Fujiwata Nakamaro, also known as 
Oshikatsu, while the ex*Empress Koken was advised by a monk 
named Dokyo, who» If we may eke out the official records with 
popular legend^ had seduced his imperial mistress by his abundant 
physical attractions, and shared her couth as well as directing her 
conscience. This double office brought him to a situation of 
great powder in the state, and aroused the jealousy of Fujiwara 
Oshikatsu, who revolted but after some sharp hghdng was de¬ 
feated and slain with most of his chief followers in 765. The 
empress had already in 762 superseded the young emperor, 
hating proclaimed that henceforth he would deal only with cere^ 
monial routine, while she herself would attend to great affaiis of 
state. After Oshikatsu’s revolt she gave up all pretence of abdica¬ 
tion, and sent troops to arrest the emperor* They found him un¬ 
dressed, and with difficulty persuaded hirn to put his clothes on. 
His own guards had deserted him. He was at last marched out 
with only a few companions, including his mother^ was halted on 
the way, and made to stand in the cold while an edict of banish* 
ment was read to him. He was deprived of the title of emperor, 
granted the rank of prince, and sent to the distant island ofAwaJi, 
where he was strangled not long after* MeanwhUc the cx-Empress 
Koken, having rcassumcd the throne as the Empress Shotoku, 
announces that, although on her abdication she shaved her head 
and donned the robe$ of a nun, she is obliged to carry on the 
government, and it is fitting in the dreumstances to have a monk 
as Minister of State. She therefore confers upon Dokyo the new 
rajik of Nfinister-Pricst. In 769 he went to live in the Palace, and 
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was now made Chancellor-Priest, thus filling the highest office 
under the throne, and given the title of Ho-6, a word to-day 
used to translate *‘Pope," and similar to the appcDation at that 
time assumed by abdicated emperors on joining the priesthood. 

At this point Dokyo, like many other favourites, appears to 
have lost his head and misjudged the extent of his mistress’s 
infatuation. Remembering the oracle of Hachiman, tts-enty years 
back, he trumped up a tale that the same deity had now appeared 
to a medium in a trance, and had declared that Japan would 
enjoy perpetual tranquillity if Dokyo were made emperor. Dokyo 
announced this to the empress, who decided, or was induced, to 
consult the god herself. She sent one Wake no Kiyomano to Usa, 
and he came back s«th the god’s reply, which was to the effect 
that Dokyo, not being of imperial lineage, was not eligible for 
the imperial throne. Dokyo was of course furious. He inspired, if 
he did not actually write, an edict by which Kiyomaro was de¬ 
graded and exiled for having brought back a false reply from Usa, 
blit his influence began to wane, the empress fell ill, and on her 
death in the following year he left the court and was banished. 
It Is a testimony to his force of character that he got so far and 
survived so long; though he probably escaped assassination thanks 
only to his sacred office, since it was one of the gravest sins to 
take the life of a priest, and at this time the fear of the vengeful 
spirits of the dead was a powerful deterrent. It is appropriate to 
mention here that the Buddhist prohibition ofUfe-laking was the 
chief reason for the frequency of sentences of banishment where 
execution might have been expected. Thus after Oshikatsu’s 
revolt in 757, several hundred of the rebels were condemned to 
death, but the punishment was reduced to bamshmeut at the 
prayer of a Buddhist nun named Hiromushi, a sister of that 
Kiyomaro who, as we have just seen, was banished by Dokyo, 
but escaped the death penalty. 

It is customary for occidental writers, when describing such 
incidents as the intrigues of D 5 kyo, to take a very patronising 
line, and express either righteous horror or refined amusement at 
the credulity of those days. One learned historian treats his 
readers to such phrases as "air heavy with enervating superstition.” 
"the brood of the brazen-faced charlatan," and similar flowers of 
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ilic downright rhetoric of his schooL But the plain studcni of 
early Oriental history had better avoid assuming the superiority 
of other countries and other times- He had better^ for instance, 
remember that oracles now issue daily from the printing press, 
and arc not without credence^ that impcsttire and bloodshed, both 
on a stupendous scale, are features not absent frorn modem tife^ 
The Nana period had its share of human fallibility, but was on the 
whole a crcativcp ardent epoch ^ and it is a mistake to emphasise 
its superstition while overlooking its faith. 

On tJie death of the wayward Empre^ Shotoku, the Japanese 
seem lo have made up their minds that female rulers were danger¬ 
ous to die state, and with good reason, for there had been four 
empresses in the last few generatlom and all had been under 
priesdy influence. After this the inllucnlial laity saw to it that 
the throne was occupied by a man, and it was many centuries 
before another empress reigned. The growing political power of 
the priesthood, combined w^th their economic strength, caused 
grave fears to tlie statesmen and nobles, so that a good deal of 
the administraiive poUc>' of this period aimed at curbing the 
ambitions of the Buddhist church. There was from the close of the 
seventh century a certain reaction in favour of Shinto, probably 
due in part to this feeling; and though, as we have $aidj it could 
not compete with Buddhism, a number of observances and 
festivals which seem to have been neglected for some time were 
now revived^ Both the great national chronicles, the and 

tlie Jifik&nrihokit which wxre compiled in the first decades of the 
eighth century, are occupied largely with the mythology of the 
national religion, and there are in the records of the Kara period 
Irequent notices of the celebration of such ceremonies as the 
National Furificatipn and the various rituals connected with har¬ 
vest. Shinto tended more and more to become the vehicle of 
official ritual;, emphasising the functions of the emperor as the 
intermediary between the people and the ancestral gods.i It there¬ 
fore dct^elopcd as an official cult, gradually divorced from the 
popular nature worship out of which it sprang; and, borrovying 
some organisadon and a little philosophy from Chinese sources, 
it became part of the political machinery, leaving Buddhism and 
Confucianism to satkfy the emotional and intellectual appetites 
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of those who were not conteni with the simple indigenous 
beliels. 

The Empress Shotoku was succeeded by an elderly monarch, 
Konln, who was under the influence of a capable Fujivfara 
minister. He was followed, on his death in 78a, by the Emperor 
Kwatnmu, who soon after his accession dedded to move the 
capital. With the opening of his reign the Nara period comes to 
a close. 

HOTE TO CHAPTER OC 

Page 186. In considering (he rivalry between Buddhism and 
Shinto, it should be remembered that ii was principally confined to 
the official field. The unorganised Shinto, which is Uule more than the 
expression of traditioital Japanese ways of thinking about life, did not 
come into conflict with Buddhist doctrine, and ns simple hclicfe per¬ 
sisted with little change. It is iroportani to distinguish, even at this 
early Stage, between Shinto as a popular c re ed and Shinto as an official 
cuiL 


PART THREE^THE HEIAN PERIOD 

Ckapt€r X— THE NEW CAPITAL AND THE PROVINCES 

The Hcian period commences with the removal of the capital 
from Kara to Nagaoka, The rcinoval of the capital meant primar¬ 
ily the transfer of the imperial palace, and this was no new thing 
in Japan when the transfer was made from Kara. It had its origin 
in the taboo by which a house was regarded as defiled by death. 
A nnmber of cases in early Japanese history arc recorded where 
the capital is said to have been changed^ but it is clear that most 
often there was nothing but a removal to another palace^ During 
the first forty-threo reigns recorded in the chronicles the capita] 
wa$ generally in the province of Yamato^ and* though there was at 
the beginning of each rdgn a change of palace or of capital^ the 
distance moved was often only a few miles and somedmes, it 
would scemj not many hundred yards. The buildings of those days 
were of simple constructionp and probably at the end of a reign 
it was anyhow easier to rebuild tlian lo repair^ By the Nara period, 
when architecture had developed under Buddhist influence, larger 
and more permanent buildings were creeled, and there 
therefore a strong financial objcclion lo moving the capital. 
Cercmotiial dc&lement could be got over by a fdiangc of palaces, 
but to transfer a dry was a large and costly entcrpi^c. Nara re¬ 
mained the capital during seven reigns (710^784), except for a 
period when Shomu moved to Kuni and Xamwa under the 
pressure of feuds between the two dominant clans, the Fujiwara 
and the Tachibana. The removal to Nagaoka is then the more 
surprising, particularly in \ievv of the number of great buildings— 
temples as well as palaces—at Nara. It is a mystery which histor¬ 
ians have not solved. It is kno^m that the imperial finances were 
at a low ebb at the end of the Nara period, largely because of the 
vciy' costliness of those buildings, and there must accordingly have 
been very strong reasona for the move. Clearly one of the deciding 
factors was the growing power of Buddhism, from which it 
difhcult to escape if the cou rt remained in the midst of temples and 
monasteries presided over by rich and inhuential ecclcsiasdcSp 
The emperor Kwammu succeeded to the throne after a period 
when priestly ascendanqr over female sovereigns had continued for 
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sc^'era] gtncjadons, and grown \o an c>=ccsdvc point. He hlnisdf^ 
as Prince Yajmbe, had been in charge of the University, and this 
was a secular institution in which Buddhism was not part of the 
curriculum. It was* if anything, a Confuclanist establishment, and 
mdeed the annual Confucian festiva! was held there. ^Vithout 
assuming that Kwanrunu w^ positively hostile Co Buddhist in¬ 
fluence, we may certainly suppose that he was aware of its d angers, 
and it even more certain that his advisers wished to remove him 
from it. Other reasons for the transfer are alleged, of which the 
most interesting is perhaps tliat Fujiwara Tanetsugu, an influen* 
tiaJ noble who was related to the rich Hata family, obtained 
money from them in return for a promise that he would secure 
Lhdr advancement in rank. Something of the sort no doubt 
happenedj and though we cannot be sure of details, the history of 
thi$ transfer of the capital illustrates three important features of 
the life—at least the mcuropolitan life—of those day's, namely, the 
influence of the priesthood, the incessant intrigues of the Fujiwara 
and other great houses, and the wealth of some of the landholders. 

The removal appears to have been a costly business. It was 
hurried* In 784 ^hfib month) a commission under Tanetsugu was 
sent to commence building, on the site which had already been 
selected after approval by the diviners and announcements to the 
gods. They started on the Palace at once, and five months after¬ 
wards the Emperor took up residence. There were at one time 
over 300,000 men on the work, which proceeded day and night, 
and ti appears that the arrangements for clothing and feeding 
these great numbers were so inadequate that their sufTeriings were 
intense* As to the cost we have no full informatJoti, but it is re¬ 
corded that all the pro\ince$ w*cre ordered to send to Nagaoka all 
their taxes for the year, together w\tb materia] needed for the 
workmen* Of the taxes^ 680,000 sheaves (of rice) were allotted to 
princes and nobles above a certain rank as funds for building their 
private houses in die new capita],^ while 43,000 sheaves were paid 
to landowners in compensation for the incorporation in the new 
capital of land and peasants forming part of their states. 

The removal of the emperor to Nagaoka meant only that his 
palace was ready for occupation. The government did not move 
from Nara for some years. The building of the new cily, the making 
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of roads and bndgcS| contlniied in fact for ten years* until the 
beginning of 793. Then, suddenly, an esdict was issued, command-- 
ing the removal of the capital from Nagaoka to a site only a few 
miles distant, the present Kyoto. The reasons for moving the 
capital from Nagaoka* at a moment when the work w'as nearing 
completion, have not been discovered. No doubt the motives were 
rnany^ All we can do is to recount the main incidents which 
preceded the removal^ and guess their bearing upon it* 

While Tanctsugu, wbo was a great favourite with the emperor, 
by whom he was allowed “ to decide all matters* within and 
without,” was pushing on the work at Nagaoka^ he was assassi¬ 
nated in 785 by the emperor's younger brother, Prince Saw-ara* who 
was plotting to succeed to the throtic but was thwarted by Tanet- 
sugu, who supported the tmperor^s eldest son. We need not 
concern ourselves with the details of this quarrel, which is one 
of many sordid disputes and intrigues regarding the succession^ 
It is enough to notice that almost every major political event of 
this period arose from the riraliy of pow'erful families grouped 
around the throne, complicated by astrology, by omens and the 
fear of vengeful spirits* Thus* when Tanetsugu was murdered, the 
conspirators were punished by death or by exile* Prince Sawara 
himself being banished to Awaji and allowed to die of starv^ation, 
if not actually murdered, on the way; but soon after his death ill- 
fortune seemed to overtake the emperor* His son, the hdr-appa¬ 
rent* then a child of twelve, fell iU. Messengers were sent with gifts 
to the great shrine at Ise to pray for his recovery* but the Prince 
grew^ no better. Next year offerings were made and prayers red ted 
at all shrines m the home provinces and divineis were called upon 
to discover the reasons for his prolonged sickness. They aimounced 
that it w^as due to the vengeful spirit of the dead Prince Sawara. 
A recital of the steps then taken shows how great and widespread 
in those days was the fear of the dead* Imperial envo)'s of the 
highest rank were sent to Awaji to make humble excuses to the 
offended spirit; and it is interesting to note that the chronicles 
which record this mddent speak only of the grave of “a certain 
Prince**" because it was inauspicious to mention the name of a 
great personage commanding awe and reverence. A tomb was 
made and enclosed, which the local officers were commanded to 
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keep under strict ^d respectful guard. Later, in 794, the Crown 
Princess consort, a Fujivmra ladj^, feU ill and died suddenly. This 
misfortune was ascribed to the same influence, and further efforts 
were made to pacify the spirit of the Prince Sawara by paying him 
still greater honours. 

In the palaces of the Emperor and the Crown Prince the Dia¬ 
mond Cutter Sutra was recited, whiJe priests were sent to Awaji 
to say masses and to express repentance at the grave. In 799 Prince 
Sawara was posthumously made Emperor, under the name of 
Sudo Tenno, he was remterred in a grave in Yamato, his tomb 
was promoted to an imperiai Mausoleum, and a temple was erec¬ 
ted in his honour. Subsequendy this mausoleum was treated like 
that of a dead emperor, in regard to ritual and ofierings and in 
every other way. Thus, when a mission returned from the T^ang 
court bearing gifts^ some were sent as offerings to his tomb, as well 
as to those of the two previous emperors, Tenchi and Kw 5 ain. 
Further, when the reigning emperor Kwammu fell ill in 806, he 
issued an edict proclaiming that all these who had been banished 
for taking part in the conspiracy of 7B5 should, **whether alive or 
dcad,’^ be released and restored to thdr former ranks; and that 
the priests of all provincial temples throughout the country should 
recite the Diamond Sutra twice a year, in Spring and Autumn, on 
behalf of the Emperor Sudo. 

This story, pieced together from scattered references in the 
chronicles, serN^es to show how great a part was played by religious 
belief in those days. It portrays an orthodox development of the 
Shinto cult of the dead, owing something to Buddhism and some¬ 
thing to the Chinese system of dJdnation, but testifying to the 
vitality of the native animistic creed. 

Abuses among sorcerers and diviners and priests claiming magic 
powers were so flagrant that in 807 an edict was issued in the 
following terms: Priests, diviners and the like take advantage of 
die common peo-ple by wantonly interpreting good and evil omens. 
The people in their ignorance put faith in thdr predictions, so 
that gradually false cults come to flourish and evil magic to pros¬ 
per^ Such customs gather strength and impair simple habite. 
They are henceforth strictly forbidden and all persons studying 
these arts, or contiiming to practise thcrUj will be banished.As 
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might be expected, the ruling classes were not free from the vices 
v^'bidi they found so dangerous in the common people^ but they 
practised them in a more elegant and costly form. Extravagant 
expenditure upon religious ritesj particularly on Buddhist masses 
for the dead, reached such a point that, in the same year as the 
above proclamatioa against necromancers, an imperial edict set 
limits to the amount of offerings which might be made to temples 
in payment for such masses. Princes of the blood and ministers of 
the first ranlc were restricted to 500 Ian* of cloth (for tliis was the 
form which payment took): those of the second rank to 300 tan^ 
and so on dow n to officials of below the sixth rank, who might 
not expend more than 30 ton. The edict mentions that in all 
classes people vied with one another in the lavishness of these rites* 
and that the poor w ould sometimes sell their land and thdr houses 
for such purposes* and, far from doing credit to thdr families, would 
sobring them to ruin. There are records of the engagement of a hun^ 
dred, and even a thousand priests* to reette prayers for the dead. 

Prayers for good weather for the crops* prayers to avert or to 
stop pestilcncej are recorded in the chronicles almost as part of 
the business of government. So, in 81B* after a succession of had 
harp'csts* we find the Emperor and his court fasting and praying 
for three days. All ofticials are put on short rations and reduced 
pay* but the priests, whenever they are called upon to pray for 
rain or for sunshine* receive rich gifts; so rich that taking only the 
amounts mentioned in the official histories of this period* their 
total in about three years amounied to over 100*000 bolts of cotton 
doth, exclusive of other offerings. With sickness it is the samCp 
Disease is regarded as due to the influence of the spirit of another 
person* li\dng or dead, and the first essential is to drive out or 
pacify' that spirit* by the help of priests or exorcists. 

As to omens* we have already seen that they were of such impor¬ 
tance that to record them was one of the main functions of ofEcial 
chronicles. The legendary history of the early sovereigns is full of 
tales of signs and portents, nor do they diminish in the later w orks, 
though the Influence of Chinese astrology is more perceptible. 
Thus in 7^13 a white tortobe was found* and decided lo be a good 
omen of die highest das$. The name of the era was changed to 
• One ion 13 mbaui lO ywrdii 
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Jitiki which mcam DUific Tortoise. As time pmgr<ssed it became 
the habitp if not the dutyp of provindal officials to report to the 
throne anything in the nature of an omen, so that the court 
diviners could be summoned to interpret and advise. Uncommon 
birds Qying over a house, cujions noiscsi clouds of unusual shape 
or colour, animals with strange markings, any of these might 
demand serious study and, according to the verdict of the di^inci^, 
prayers and litanies, offerings to temples, messengers to distant 
shrines. Happy the provincial official who could report from his post 
a happy o men, such as that cloud of five colours which once appeared 
and was regarded as so auspicious that presents were made to ^*the 
hundred functionaries" and an amnesr>' granted to all criminals. 

We may now return to the transfer of the capital from Nagaoka, 
which, unreasonable and extravagant as it appears to have been, 
is perhaps easier to understand in view of the condirions that we 
have just described. Not only did it seem likely that Tanetsugu's 
enemies would after his death be averse to the completion of a 
task which he had commenced, but also, since ilhfbrtune seemed 
to have pursued the emperor since his ravourite*s death, and Che 
work had dragged on for ten years amidst constant difficulties, 
perhaps His Majesty was anxious to make a fresh start, in a 
better-fated spot. Be that a^ it may, in March of 793 the new 
site was sdected, after the advice of geomancers had been taken, 
and building was commenced without delay. The removal was 
notified to the tutelary deity of the district at the Kamo shrine 
and to the Sun Goddess at Ise, as well as to the tombs of the 
Emperor^s ascendants for three generations. Some use was made 
of the buildings at Nagaoka, for we kam that the emperor was 
obliged to shift to temporary quarters, a$ his palace wm pulled 
down, together with other pavilions and halbi doubtless for trans¬ 
fer to the new site. The new palace was ready in 795, and in the 
ten til month the Emperor moved. The transfer of the capital w'as 
announced to shrines throughout the land^ The new capital, 
wiiich was not more than five miles distant from Nagaoka, was 
styled Heian^kyo, “the capital of peace and tranquillity ” in an 
edict issued at the dose of this year. Much building remained to be 
done, and it was not until ten years later that the Commission of 
Works was dissolved. 
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Wc know so little of life in other parts of Japan at this date that 
there is a danger of giving too much importance to e\^cjiis in the 
capital. But, after alls it chiefly with the life of the court that 
ilie records deal, and we must make the best of this material, 
searching it for hints and conjectures from which wc may piece 
together some account of conditions elsewhere. For this purpose 
a description of the capital city is nut witiiout value. 

1 ‘his Capital of Peace and TranquilHty was laid out, as had 
been Nara, on the plan of the capital of the Sni dynasty of China 
at Ch^ang^an. it was a rectangle measuring about three and a half 
miles from north to south and three miles from east to west, 
surrounded by a moat, and symmetrically dirided by broad roads 
into squares, in their ttim subdivided by narrow roads. Alongside 
each road w^as a moat and, as tlic city was on a gentle slope, all 
Vfc'as running water. In the north centre of the city was an cnclo* 
sure, about one mile by three-quarters, which contained the 
imperial residencep various residential apartments, ceremonial 
halls, and the great departments of state. It had fourteen gates. 
Outside the endosurCp but mostly near it, were palaces ti$cd for 
various reasons by the empcroi^ in preference to tliat within the 
enclosure; palaces where abdicated emperors resided; mansions 
belonging to great families; and certain government ofEccs and 
institutions. Chief among the latter was the University* w^hich 
adjoined the great southern gate. It comprised a number of 
buildingSp small and largCp including tiiree great faculty balls, 
devoted respectively to Chinese studies, to mathemadcs, and to 
law* There w as also a small temple devoted to Confucius, 

When the capital was commenced there w^ere already a number 
of shrines on or near the site, chief among them being the Kamo 
shrines; the Yasaka or Giou shrine of the god Susa-no-wo; and 
the Udzumasa temple or Kdry'uji. The celebrated temple called 
Kiyomidzu was constructed from the materials of a great hall 
moved from the abandoned city ofNagaoka; and the firit temple 
on Mount Hici, the Komponchudd, was built lo guard the city 
against evil influences coming fiom the noriii-east, the mahgnant 
quarter. The emperor Kwammu had soon after his succession 
issued an edict scitlug limits to the building of temples and the 
admission of priests to holy orders. All over die country temple 
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were springing up and priests were swarming; but what s«ms like 
a iti gn of religious fervour was in fact only a scramble to acquire 
tax-free estates,since the cleigy and church property were immune. 
“If this continues, in a few years there will be no land which is 
not temple propcitj',” says the edict, and forbids die gift or sale 
of land to religious institulions. But despite these prohibitions, 
from the foundation of Heian temples and shrines were multiplied 
throughout tlic city and in all its environs, till in a century or two 
the flanks of the hills were covered with sacred buildings, and 
warlike monks were a greater danger to the capital than ever was 
anticipated by those who moved from Nara to escape the ecclesi¬ 
astical pow'cr. 

If we may judge from modem Kyoto, the city of Heian did not 
present as a whole an imposing spectacle. It must have lacked in 
grandeur, for apart from a few great palaces an observer looking 
down from an eminence would see only a flat expanse of shingled 
roofs, in monotonous rectangular patterns, broken lardy by some 
tall pavUion. But on more intimate examination he would no 
doubt have found, as one flnds in many modem Japanese towns 
that give a firet impression of drab ugliness, charming details 
revealed only to more intimate knowledge—handsome gates, 
pleasant courtyards, glimpses of neat gardens; here the noble tiled 
roof of a temple, there the red pillars of a shrine; in the streets a 
divenity of coloured costume and the grave movement of oxen 
drawing the carriages of nobles or carts &om the farms. The capi¬ 
tal was, it seems, not crowded, for curiously enough the western 
half was never prosperous, despite efibrts made by the govermnent 
to encourage residence there; and it is an interesting fact that the 
tendency to spread eastward was so strong that the modern city 
of Kyoto lies almost entirely cast of the old central avenue of 
Heian. There is no means ofknowmg the population of Heian in its 
beginiiings, but one authority estimates the number of houses at 
the opening of the ninth century as 100,000 and the inhabitants 
as 500,000. This is probably excessive, since the population of the 
present city, which has a much greater area, is less than 700,000; 
but there is no doubt that Heian in those days was one of the 
largest cities in the world. It was, of course, a city of w'ooden 
structures, great and small. Of the buildings in the great enclosure 
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tht most magnificcni was the Daigoku-dea, or Great Hall of 
State. It stood on a stone platfonn, guarded b>- red lacquered bal¬ 
ustrades, and consisted of a hall about 17a feet long and 50 feci 
vsidc^ under a roof supported by 52 pillars . The whole was painted 
red, and the roof was of emerald blue tiles. In the centre of the hall 
stood, on a raised platform under a canopy stirtnountcd by golden 
photiuxcs, the Imperial Throne* Other important buildings were 
the Hogaku-den, or Hall of Rich Pleasures, where ceremonial 
banquets were held; and the Biitoku-den^ or Hall of Military^ 
Virtue (similar to Daigoku-den), near which were a parade 
ground and enclosures for equestrian games and archery. Within 
the great enclosure stood a group of buLtdings, surrounded by a 
wall thirteen feet hjgh, of double red w'ooden pillars set in plaster 
and roofed with tiles. A further enclosure, within this wall, con¬ 
tained a block of connected buildings which formed the imperial 
residence. This smaller enclosure was bounded by a wall in the 
form of a double corridor, with a roof supported by pillars^ The 
principal buildings within were the Shisliin-den, or Purple Dragon 
Hall, a ceremonial pavUion, and the Selr)'6-den, or Pure Cool 
Hall, which contained die emperor^s living apartments and rooms 
for the use of his consort and concubina. Near the Seiryo-den was 
the Naishidokoro, a small apartnitnt in which was enshrined the 
Sacred Mirror. At the north of the inner enclosure lay the “For¬ 
bidden Interior,” where lived the empr^ and the imperial 
concubines, and close by their residences were apartments of ladies^ 
in-waiting, styled, after the trees in tlieir courtyards, the Pear 
Chamber, the Wistaria Chamber, the Plum Chamber, and so on+ 
Some modem w^riier^ describe the buildings in the sKond en¬ 
closure as making up a palace of unparalleled splendour.^ The red 
pillars, the blue riles, tJie white plaster, die green lattices, the gold 
characters on black tablets, die tubs of flowxring trees, w ere doubt¬ 
less given full value by the restrained simplicity of spacious halls 
and bare courtyards; but archUccturally the total effect must have 
been one of cold and sevxre beauty rather than of magnificence* 
Remcmhering the aspect of ancient palaces that have been pre¬ 
served in China, Japan, and Korea, and making full allowance for 
their present desolation, even peopling them in the imagination 
with richlyKlresscd courtiers and officials, one cannot help feeling 
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that, though tlicy satisfied rigid aesthetic standards, they must 
have lacked the warm qualities of cxubcraticc and splendour. 

The life of the court seems to have accorded in tone with its 
surroundings. Just as the buildings were of strictly prescribed 
dimensions and arrangement, so were the behaviour and costume 
of their inhabitants regulated to the minutest point. The code of 
ceremonial of the Tanffcourt Avas adopted and rigorously applied. 
The legislation of the early Hdan period is concerned to an amaz¬ 
ing extent with matters of ritual and etiquette, and it is easy to 
see that the seclusion of the sovereign and hk tons [ant preoccupa¬ 
tion with details of dress and dcpormicnt made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for even the strongest^minded ruler to comprehend, 
much less to cope with, the urgent problems of government. So, 
in we find solemn edicts fixing the colour of officials* robes, 
the length of their swords, the nature of their salutations. Ministers 
of state of the second rank may wear dark purple, and not medium 
purple, princes and high officers of certain ranks may wear medium 
purple and not light purple. In SiB new regulations are intro¬ 
duced, for ordinary dress as well as court dress, and exact rules 
arc laid down for the behaviour of inferiors towards superiors. 
Chinese etiquette is to be universally absented. When greeting a 
Prince of the Blood, or the Great CouncUlor of State, the Mim$tcrs 
of the Right and Left $hall move fomard in their seat and bow^ 
but all others shall stand up in front of their seats and salute, 
except that those of the sixth rank and under shall stand up and 
make a deep obeisance, bending the body from the loins. Busy 
with such matters, occupied for many da^T of the year xriili elabo¬ 
rate rites, the emperor and his mimsters could not, if they would, 
pay attention to tlie serious questions, both political and economic, 
which had begun to arise as soon as the centralised state had begun 
to develop In early Yamalo days. They could not fail to be awa.x: 
of those qinstions, for they struck too closely at the imperial 
finances and the imperial audiority^ The breakdown of the system 
of taxation, as administered by greedy prorincia! officials, ^vas 
plain from the emptiness of the imperial chest. The weakness of 
the military authority was plain from the incursions of the Ainu 
and the ravages of pirates. The quarrels and rivalries of the great 
families were only too apparent from the plou and counterplots 
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which centred round the ihmne and the succession. But^ obvioui 
as were these abuses^ there is little sign of constnicdvc policy to 
remove thcni. All students of the chronicles of dus period must be 
impressed by tlic failure of the central authority to cope with 
events, its almost pathetic rcJiance upon government by cjchorta- 
tjon. This method^ Chinese in fashion^ seems to have taken fast 
hold of the mind of die ruling classes in Japan, despite its re peated 
failure, year after ycari century' after century. Even to-day, when 
the administration is completely organised and backed by pmver- 
ful sanctions, one is sometimes surprised to find the highest authori¬ 
ties resordjig to magniloquent rescripts, expounding to the people 
the benefits of, let us say, fnigality', or unremitting toil. One £ccms 
to hear ancestral voices, as of remote patiiarcliB admonishing their 
clans^ In the early Heian period the system was at its height. It 
consists of a stream of edicts indifTcrently enforced, or despairingly 
withdrawn, and it is well described by a phrase, commonly quoted 
in Japan from die later Han chronicles, bokait which means 
*^to issue orders in the morning and revise them in the evening.” 

Such being the background at the capital, it is easy to sec that 
the effective power of the sovcreigti must continuously diminish, 
and that the significant events of the period arc, unfortunately, 
not those recorded in the offitlal histories, where we find such 
entries a$t “The Emperor gave a winding water banquet and 
caused scholars to compose verses,” or ""A great wind broke down 
two trees in the Southern Park. They turned into pheasants,” or 
“Red sparrows collected on the roof of a palace building and did 
not leave for ten day's.” We should not liglidy scorn the graceful, 
elegant society which these records faintly picture, for it was a 
centre from which spread a culture and refinement of importance 
in die world's a-sUietic historj'; but it is important to realise how 
strongly it contrasted with the life of the people outside the court 
circle. The contrast is perhaps best emphasised by describing 
briefly some events which were taking place in other parts of 
Japan while the capital at Nagaoka was under construedon. 

in the early part of the century incursions of the Emishi, or 
barbarians, by which name the Ainu were known, had made it 
necc^ry to send strong forces against them to the north of Japan. 
Frontier posts were established at various points in the province of 
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Mutsu, notably at a placed called Taga, a few miles north of the 
present town of Sendai, but the Ainu, though generally held in 
check, were not subdued, and made frequent raids towards the 
south. The constant fighting was a great drain upon the treasury, 
so that in a memorial to the throne in 805 a Fujiwara imnister 
said; “At present the state is suffering from two things, building 
and warfare.” He referred to the cost of the new palaces and the 
campaigns against the Ainu, During the reign of the emperor 
Konin, Kwammu*s predecessor, the got'emment had ordered 
various measures to be taken on the frontier, but nothing had been 
done. From an indignant edict of 783 we Icara the reason why. 
For years past, we ate told, the military commanders and the dvil 
officials in the eight eastern provinces—that is, roughly speaking, 
territory bcluding the modem Tokyo and stretching as far north 
as authority could reach—had cheated the government by divert¬ 
ing military supplies and taxes to Oieir own use, and by employing 
the soldiers on their own forms, so that the frontier troops had no 
training in the use of arms and were quite unfit forwar. Meanwhile 
Dewa and Mutsu were in a most unsettled state. Districts corres¬ 
ponding to the present Akita prefecture were laid waste by the 
Ainu, and tiiough the government helped the farmers to rebuild 
their homes, there was no security, for the Ainu “gathered to¬ 
gether like ants, but dispersed Ukc birds”—a pleasant simile for 
mobility—and the frontier troops were no match for tlicm. The 
government therefore endeavoured to reform the system of re¬ 
cruiting. They ordered the formation of provincial defence forces, 
to be composed of the ahlc-btxiicd young men in the Ikmilics of 
district chiefs, and to number from 500 to i,oqo, according to the 
size of the province. This was, of course, the peace strength, and 
the object of these units was to provide, in the first place, a nucleus 
of fully-trained soldiers who were exempted from taxation in kind 
or in labour, and could devote themselves exclusively to policing 
tile unsetded rcgjions. The formation of this small permanent 
territorial force, ivhich did not exceed combatants. Is of great 
interest from several points of view. It shows that the central 
authorities could not depend upKin the honesty of the provincial 
governors or the efficiency of the garrison levies, and so decided 
to throw the burden of defence upon the propertied classes, whose 
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direct interests wen* at stake. They thus brought into existence a 
kind of yeomanry, rccruit«l on a hereditary basis, since its mem* 
bers were dra^^n Erom the households of hereditary local chiefs j 
and we have here the beginnings of the privileged class of soldien 
which later characterised the feudal period in Japan. 

In the following year (784), Otomo Yakamochi was given a 
commission as Sclta Shogun, or “General for Subduing the East,^’ 
and went east, or rather north-cast, with two other commanders. 
Later we hear of him establishing defensive posts, but no offensive 
campaign was undertaken; and no successor was appointed when 
he died in 786. Early in 788 orders were sent to the eastern pro¬ 
vinces to convey to Mutsu, by August of iliat year, 23,000 bushels 
of dried rice and a supply of salt, and to assemble at the fortress 
of Taga by spring of the following year 52,000 horse and foot 
soldiers. A ncw> commander was appointed, one Ki no Kosami, 
and by the appointed date in the spring of 7B9 he reported to the 
capita] that the imperial forces were concentrated at Taga, where* 
upon imperial messengers were despatched to the great shrine of 
Ise to announce that the campaign would now commence. It was 
a miserable failure. K.osami‘s despatches explain in the spring that 
it is too cold to move, in the summer that it is too hot; but, stimu¬ 
lated by an imperial edict, he advanced in July and was thorough¬ 
ly beaten by the Ainu, his casualties in one engagement bdng, 
according to his own reports, “25 killed, 245 wounded by airO'WS, 
1,316 thrown into lire river and drowned,” while over 1,200 
“reached the bauk naked,” which evidently means that they had 
been stripped of their armour by tlic Ainu and pushed into the 
water. The imperial troops had less tlian 100 Ainu heads to show 
as trophies of this fight. Kosami and his colleagues were evidently 
men of the pen rather than the sword, for their despatches were 
much more cunning than their strategy. Soon after arrival at the 
frontier they wtoIC to Kyoto, in elegant Chinese, that they would 
shortly attack in great force, and tliat the barbarous enemy, who 
lived in holes In tlic mountains and caves by the sea, would be 
brushed away by the heavenly (i.e. the emperor^s) troops like 
morning dew. Such a matter of rejoicing was this prospect, tlicy 
said, that they hastened to report it to His Majesty. The emperor 
was furious, and issued an edict, in which he said “\Vliat is there to 
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rejoice about? From subsequent memorials, \ve find that our 
generals have been beaten with great Josses. They make all sorts 
of excuses, complain of the diiSiciilLics of transport^ but the truth is 
that they arc incompetent cowards-^* iTicrc is a good deal more in 
the same strain, and the generals were recalled. An inquiry was 
held on their return to the capital where they were found guilty on 
all the charges. What follows has a familiar ring. ITie emperor 
proclaims that* although Kosami ought by law to be severely 
punished^ he will be pardoned in view of hk prevdous services to 
the statCi vs^hile bis subordinate generals, though tliey have incurred 
the penalty of death or banishment, will only be deprived of 
official and court rank. The fact is that Kosami was a person of 
high social standing, and his appointment to the supreme com¬ 
mand Vk'a$ merely a piece of patronage^ It this kind of abuse of 
aristocratic privilege w'hich, combined with other factors, led 
gradually but surely to the breakdown of the central authority and 
the dominance in the succeeding centuries of a class more com¬ 
petent and vigorous, if less refined, than the court nobility. 

After Kosami's failure, the government realised that the subju¬ 
gation of the Ainu was a serious matter, and it was seen that for 
the next expedition more thorough preparation and a more careful 
choice of commanders was necessary^ In the spring of 790 the 
provinces were ordered to furnish within a specified time 140,000 
bushels of dried rice. This lime the inhabitants of the capital 
and the home provinces did not escape the levy* Princes, ministers 
and officials down to the fifth rank were ordered to make contribu¬ 
tions* Mention is made of requisitions of 20,000 suits of leather 
armour, 3,000 suits of iron armour and 34,500 special arrows, 
and later of a further supply of 120,000 bushels of dried rice. It is 
interesting to note that the Council of State ordered lists 10 be 
made in Kyoto and in all the provinces, of people of all ranks and 
classes w ho had sufficient property to permit of thdr being called 
upon to furnish supplies, giving as a reason the fact that hitherto a 
great number of ablc-bixlied and well-to-do people had evaded 
both military service and the requisitions* In 791 the commanders 
of the new expedition were selected, but the preparations for the 
campaign took so long that it was not until the beginniug of 794 
that Otomo Otomaro was reedved in audience and handed the 
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sword {setii} which w as the symbol of his commission as Sci-i-TaJ- 
Shogon, or Barbarian-Subduing-Gcncrallsstoio. This was die first 
use of the title which later adorned the di rulers of Japan. 
Its first holder was not appointed for his miEtary capacity^ but as 
representative of a great family, who had for centuries past been 
hereditary guards—Otomo means Great Escort — of the emperor. 
The real ^vo^k w^as to be done by his subordinate, Sakanouye no 
Tamura Maro^ a heroic figure in Japanese history. We have no 
details of this campaign;, but it appears to have been successful, for 
in 795 Generalissimo was received in audience, and honours 
were: bestowed upon him and his commanders. A number of the 
enemy wwc captured, brought back to the capital, and thence 
banished to the extreme south of Japan. From the fact that some 
of them are recorded as ha^dng Japamse names and holding court 
rank, it would appear that they w'cre persons of impwrtance and It 
may be that they were not Ainu, but Japanese settlers who had 
obtained infiuendal positions among the Ainu^ A fc%v years later 
the chronicles mention a Japanese land^holder and his wife, lining 
among tlie Ainu and speaking thdr language, who were arrested 
and banished to southern Japan because they encouraged the Ainu 
lo resist. It is to be expected that the pioneer Japanese settlers in 
the north wTjuld be of an independent nature, and would not 
welcome the extension of the imperial rule and imperial taxation 
to their domains; but the point is worth remembering because it 
show^ that, as the distance from the capital bcreascdi the rspect 
for the authority of the court diminished j and ilus goes a long way 
to explain why, as the piesdgc of the court nobles declined, the 
ccDtrc of real power shifted to the East. 

Further measures w'cre necessary before the Aitm were completely 
subjugated. A number of imperial ^Idiers, $omc 300, iivho had 
run aw^ay during batdes in this campaignp were rounded up and 
instead of being executed w^cre sent to live at frontier posts. A year 
or so later 9,000 people from various eastern provinces were trans¬ 
ferred to the neighbourhood of Iji in Mutsu^ It is possible that 
many of these emigrants were cultivators who had abandoned 
their farms to escape from oppressive taxation in the central pro- 
^dnees- In the seventh and dghth centuries we hear frequently of 
bands of men roaming about the more distant provinces, some- 
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times marAuding, sometimes settling peacdully. A line of frontier 
posts WAS established, and these settkis were to form a permanent 
frontier guard. The frontier was gradu^y pushed northward, and 
for this purpose ses’cral military expeditions were required. Early 
in 802 Tamura Maro was despatched to Nfutsu, where he construc¬ 
ted a fortress at Izawa, which was garrisoned by 4,000 men* from 
various provinces east of and including Suruga. At the same time 
the fortress at Okachi was strengthened, and its annual ration was 
fixed at 10,600 of rice and 120 keka of salt. Many Ainu 
chieftains began to sec that they could no longer resist the pressure 
of the Japanese, and 500 of them gave themselves up to the 
garrison of Izaw'a. Their leaders, who described themselves as 
Princes, were taken to the capital by Tamum Maro and there, 
after some argument among the authorities, were put to death. In 
806 a fort W'as built at Shiwa, and the fort at Akita abandoned. 
The sketch-map tvill give some idea of the progress of the work of 
pacification. In tsventy years the efleedve frontier was pushed 
forward, roughly speaking, from the neighbourhood of Sendai to 
the neighbourhood of Morioka. 

There is no doubt that the task w^as a very severe one. The Ainu 
were in difficult terrain f which the>’ knew ivell, and there is good 
reason to believe that between the stronger Ainu chieftains and 
the Japanese settlers there w as not much difference. Tltere was a 
good deal of intcrcoutse and doublicss some inter-marriage, and 
consequently the imperial trcxups were not fighting against a com¬ 
pletely inferior people, 

* RSnin^ “wavc-mcn'': men who had no ofikial ourtpatlDn, or who owed no 
duty of jcrvice or cmpkiyincnt to uyohe. Note the early use of tins term. 

t Moreovn, the difEcultics of transport for the imperisi] troops were 
We need ntn bclteve KGsami‘» dcapatchci, bul it is ngnificant that tn repordug 
his failure in 789 he states that the transport of his supplies &om Tarnaiaukuri 
to Koromogawa took four days, from KorqnioKawa to Shiwa sw days, in good 
WBitbcr and if they were not aRaoked on die way. Adding the time required 
Ibr loading and unloading at each point, he calculated that a minimum of 
twenty-four days wai required by the eooUes to get supplies up to the front and 
return to the base for a fresh load. The maximum which lliey could cany was 
fi,2i3 of rice, requiring (3^*40 men. Ihe number of fighting troops was 
* 7,470 JHeJi, wtuuming 549 koh, a day, so ihju it look, according m his caicu- 
Ution, over ta.ooo men twenty-four da>3 lo keep 37,000 men fed for eleven 
days. It was thereToTc necessary, he urged, to reduce the number of fightiiw 
troops and to bring them hack nearer lo the base, tranirerrinB the men th^ 
fnade lo the Immport service. 
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The building of the two ca^pitab, and the successive campaigns 
against the Ainu were of themselves enough to exhaust the ]in]>cria] 
ireasur)', and to throw desperate burdens in the shape of taxation 
and forced labour upon the peasants, who, of course, being the 
only producers* were the uldmate sufferers. But, quite apart from 
these emergency demands upon them, their position was extremely 
unhappy. That the officials at the capital were incompetent and 
corrupt and the officials in the pmitices oppressive and greedy is 
clear from the stream of admonitory rescripts which were issued at 
this period; and that the rescripts were quite ineffective is equally 
clear from subsequent events. 

The Kyoto government, after Tamura Maro's work of pacih- 
eation;, seems to have taken some measures to encourage set ders in 
the new territory. The provincial officials were instructed to reliain 
from including in their registers of taxable fields land newly 
brought under culdvation by setders. It appears that many farm¬ 
ers, discouraged by the interference of these officials, had run 
away. Perhaps because of die oppression of the governors and 
district chiefs, there were sporadic Ainu rc\‘0lts, followed by puni¬ 
tive expeditions. The commander, Watamaro* is commended and 
awarded promotion in a rescript of 8i i for "destroying the lairs of 
the barbarians and extentunating their tribes.” 

It seems that the Kyfito authorities did j at this period, genuinely en¬ 
deavour to promote the interests of the farmers settled in the eastern 
prorinccs* It was, of course, to their advantage to do so, since more 
land under culdvadon meant more taxable capacity . But the local 
authorides were too far away to be effectively supervised* and it 
was diey and not the court who profited by the increased yield. 
A study of the following chapter will show how this came about. 

NOTE TO CHAPTER X 

^ Page 196 ff. V\Ticn comideTing the elegance of the Heian court 
otic should not think of it only in terms of extra^'agance and luxury. 
There has been in Japanese life a persistent stmln of simplicity and 
frugal jiy which has tended to prevent gross excesses. Inters ling evi^ 
dcnce on this point is to be found in the iltcratiire of the period, not¬ 
ably in the admomtiona to his descendams of a nobleman named 
Rujo-deiip who recommends standards of behaviour of a most Spartan 
kind, witli great emphasis on personal elcanLincss and modest living. 


Chapter XI 


THE DEVELOPMEISrr OF CHINESE INSTITUTIONS 
ON JAPANESE SOIL 

When ihc new government was instaUed in Kyoto, it had a 
number of extremely dillieuU quesdom to tackle, most of which 
were vari^doiis of a fundamental theme—the reladon betw^een 
land tenure and taxation. We have already dealt with these 
questions, peril a p at excessive length, in previous chapters, but 
we must refer to them again, for they have an important bearing 
upon the development of nearly every social and political Insdtu- 
tion in later Japanese history. 

Tlic leading economic featy re of the Heian period i$ the rapid 
growth in sb&c and in numbers of tax-free estates, the manors 
kno^m as sfm (or dmn). The grounds for exempdon from tax were 
numerous. In the Nara period the chief owners of tax-free estates 
were Buddhist temples and monasteries, which in the Erst years of 
religious fervour received both from the slate and from pious indi¬ 
viduals large gifts of land. Such landj as church property, became 
immune from national and local levies. The government subse¬ 
quently forbade tlie private transfer of land to Buddhist temples, 
but the prohibition was a dead letter from the banning and the 
holdings of the temples grew steadily throughout the eighth cen¬ 
tury, not only by gifts from private pensons^ but also by grants from 
the government itself. In the ninth century, while the expao'^ 
sion of temple lands continued, sdll further additions to tax-free 
lands resulted from two processes which now became common. 
One was the relatively legitimate process by which tracts of land, 
cultivated or unculdvated, were granted (with immunity from tax) 
by the emperor to members of the very prolific imperial family or 
to imperial favouri tes or to high officers of state. The other w^ the 
arbitrary appropriation by private persons of unreclaimed arable 
land or pasture or forst, none of which wa$ taxable. The amount of 
land at the disposal of the throne for grants was of courec limited, 
but it was not long before powerful territorial families began to 
claim immunity by alleging that their lands were originally un- 
taxable imperial lands, and if they were powerful enough they did 
not c%'en trouble to secure chartcis but obliged the local officials to 
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endoiTc thdr claims. Alongside of these two ptoc^ses there grew 
up the two customs of commenda don and benedee, which resulted 
in the funher increase in numbers and extent of estates either 
completely or partly imniunc. The subject is an extremely complex 
oncj but it is sufficient to explain here that, as we have seen m the 
study oraditiinistration in the Nara period* the growing burden of 
taxation drove small or middling cultivators either to abandon 
their allotments and become vagrants or to put themselves under 
the protection of inJlueolial tax-free landowners. There were 
various forms of commendation, but in typical instances die taxable 
owner of a piece of land surrendcricd it to the owner of a tax-free 
estate, with which it was then incorporated. This surrender waj 
nominal inasmuch as the commendor relained the possession and 
use of the land, and paid as fee for the protection or the immunity 
w^hich cotnmendation brought him an agreed proportion of the 
income obtained from the commended area. The commendee him¬ 
self for further security might commend his own manors to some 
more powerful immune person, and this process might be repeated 
until the final commendation was to some institution or person of 
imchallcngeablc immunity, such as a great icmpic like the Todaiji 
or an official of the highest rank or even a prince of the blood . The 
converge pt^cticc of benefice consisted of the grant by the owmer 
of a tax-free estate, to a pawn employed m i ts management or 
cultivation, of certain rights or privaeges appertaining to it, as for 
instance a share of its produce or of the labour of men aiiachcd to 
it, or the full use by the beneficiary of a portion of hb holding. It 
w as therefore a form of lease and, though the lessee’s tenure w^as 
at first precarious, it tended to assume an hereditary chaTatter. 
In any case most small cultivators would rather take the risk of 
working beneficed land than sp>cnd thdr labour on allotment land 
which left them little after they had satisfied the tax-collector* It 
may easily be imagineri that, with commendation and benefice in 
a great variety of forms and resting upon agrecmenis sometimes 
s crbal, sometimes written, with privileges and obUgadons of every 
description attaching often to die same piece of land and passing 
through a long scale of lessees and sub-Icsscfs^ the system of land 
tenure in the Hdan period had become so chaotic that dicre was 
every inducement for those with a strong am to sweep aside all 
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SegaJ hindrances and to establish thcnisdves in plain ownership 
by force or threats. The government did its best to resist these 
disruptive tendencies, but it was pow^crlcssj pardy because there 
were too many people in high places who diemselvcs depended on 
tax-free manors, and partly because the allotment land was never 
more than a small proportion of the total culdvatcd or culti^-able 
area- It is probable that the allotment land at the time of the 
Taitwa reform was only ricc-Iand, and moreover only such rice- 
land as was cultivated and registered. But in addidon to the allot¬ 
ment land there w^as certainly a great deal of unregistered ricc- 
land under culdvadon^ and very considerable tracts of tilled land 
of other kinds, to say nothing of unappropriated arable and non¬ 
arable land in its vicinity. Since the sptem of state orgamsadon 
was based on the equal division of land, and yet only an increas¬ 
ingly small propordon of available land w^ thus dhided, the 
collapse of the of land tenure must bring about a collapse^ 

or at least a readjus tmenti of the sj'sEem of state ozganisadon. 

This readjustment i* the characteristic political feature of the 
Helan period. The T^ang admirustrative cadres, already simplliied 
to some extent when they were first borrowed, w^ere found to be 
still too elaborate and none too well suited to their purpose. To 
govern such a small and sparsely-populated state as Japan by a 
great and complicated apparatus of councib and boards and 
officials was, to use a Chinese proverb, ^*likc carving a chicken with 
a butcher's cleaver”- and it was not long before the official hier¬ 
archy laid down in the administrative code (rye) lost most of its 
teal functions, and tvas replaced by organs of irregular growth. 
The powder of the Council of State weaned, and the various minis* 
ters and councillors lost theit authority, though they increased in 
numbers a$ their offices became merely nominal and ilicir tides 
hodorar) . The new organs of government grew almost acciden¬ 
tally in a fashion familiar to students of English constitutional 
history. The most important of them were the Kwampaku or 
Regent, the huraudo or vVrthivists, the Kihiuld or Police Commis¬ 
sioners, and the Kagijushi or Au dit Officers. An account of each of 
these authorities will serve to bring out several features of political 
and social life of the times. 

The word first appears in writings of the Han 
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dynasty, and it denotes an officer of state who acts as the mouth¬ 
piece of a sovereifn, reporting to him and taking his commands. 
The office of Kwampitku in Japan developed from that of the 
regents who controlled state affairs during the minority of an 
emperor. The first to bear the title was Fujiwara Mototsune, who 
became regent at the opening of the reign of the child emperor 
Yoeci ^^77-884) and continued as Kwampska after he had deposed 
that monarch and set up the elderly emperor Kdko in his stead. 
Before long the office of Ktimmpakii became the highest office in 
the state, ranking above that of the chancellor. Sometimes the 
Kviotr^Hiku held both posts, but his titular position, his cabinet 
rank $0 to speak, might be only that of Minister of the Kight, or 
Minister of the Left, and still he would take precedence over the 
chancellor, having direct access to the emperor, whose policy he 
ostensibly carried out but in reality dictated. He was in fact a 
dictator, and the dictatorship was, from die beginning of the tenth 
century, exercised by successive leaders of the Fujitvara clan, thus 
setting the seal upon their dominance, wluch began with Kamatari 
at the time of the Taikwa reform, was interrupted in the c%hth 
century by rivalry within and without the clan, was gradually 
resumed In the ninth centnry, and lasted until well into the 
twelfth. This ascendancy of a powerful family illustrates features 
which seem to have been inseparable from govemment in Japan 
until the Restoration of t868. TTie nominal head of the state, while 
receiving deference amounting to worship, exercises no authority, 
but is replaced in the actual conduct of affairs by a powerful 
minister. We have seen the begiiinings of this practice in the 
attempts of the Soga family to outstrip rival clans and to secure for 
themselves a paramount position in the state. The dual sj-stem of 
govemment was brought to a high stage of completeness by die 
Fujiwara family, and it was continued until modem times by 
successive dynasties or regents or military dictators. Analogies tn 
tlic history of other countries—mayors of the palace, king-makers 
and so on—are easy to find, but there was one way in which die 
Japanese custom was peculiar. It was the expression, in terms of 
govemment, of the family system; for, though the Fujiwara clan 
threw up a number of great men, its dominance came from family 
solidarity rather dian from the merit of individuals. Family affec- 
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tioUp family pridcj faniiiy cohesion* vverc alway's strong among the 
Japanese* and they' were rdnlbrccd by the Chinese doctrines of 
ancestor worship and filial piety. It was by family connections 
rather than by any other means that the Fuji warn achieved and 
maintained their power-1 uj iwara ladies were married to successive 
emperors and to imperial princcSi and none but the offspring of a 
Fujiw'ara consort had any prospect of coming to the throne. 
Fujiw^ara filled aU the important offices of state, and Fujiwara 
tcHjk great pains to acquire ilic leading rights to tax-free manorSp 
without assuming the burden of working them, so much so that a 
Fujiwara in the twelfth century boasts that hb family have never 
managed an estate, which means that they were alway-s the final 
comincndeeSj who drew revenues from land but did not stcwip lo 
work it. It is an interesting commentary on the strength of the 
family sj-stem in Japan that this powerful clan hardly ever found 
it ncccffiary to use violence against their ri^itls. Those who seemed 
likely to til wan them were quietly if ruthlessly banished to some 
distant protince or persuaded to take tJie tonsure and w^itlidraw 
to a monastery. SDcnt* steady family pressure was more dTeetive 
than bloodshed. The career of one of their greatest ri^'als, Suga* 
wata no Michizane, aptly iUusiratcs this point, beside throwing 
some light on contemporary affaiTs in general- 
hlichizane was bom of an ancient but not pow'crTu] family* well 
reputed for scholarship. He grew up at a time when Chinese 
studies stood in high esteem, Excdling in composition, verse and 
calligraphy^ he was a popular teacher at the University* where he 
came under the notice of the families of young nobles who were 
preparing for their examinations. He was taken into favour at 
court* became the tutor of the heir apparent and gave his daughter 
as an imperia! consort, thereafter rising rapidly to high office. In 
894 it was decided to send an embassy to the T^ang court, and 
Midilzane was chosen as ambassador- But he was loth to go, no 
doubt because he did not wish to lose chances at home. He peti¬ 
tioned the throne to stop sending embassies to China, quoting 
reports from JapMCsc monks studying there, which said that 
conditions were very' bad and the journey very dangerous. His 
l>ctIiion WHS granted and from tliat time official relations with Lfic 
Chinese court ceased. It was true that llie T^ang dynasty w^ 
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tottering; and moreover the Japanese were, or felt they were, at a 
stage where they might best be left to themselves to assimilate and 
adapt to their own needs and tastes the Chinese culture which 
they had imported. The lapse of official relations did not* ofcoime, 
mean tliat all contact with China ceased. There was still a going 
and coming of priests, students and traders; but generally speaking 
the first enthusiasm for Tang institutions had waned, and the 
Japanese had begun to stand on their own feet, and to w^ork out 
their own methods, by the end of the ninth century. TTicre w^as 
even a slight reaction at this period in favour of purely Japanese 
studies. Michizane himself, for that mattcri could compose deftly 
in the native style. But he w'as now in high repute for his adminis¬ 
trative talents as well as for liis learning, and in 899 he w^as the 
second official in the state. The man above him was, of coui^, a 
Fujiwara. So high was he in the imperial favour that the Fujiwara, 
and other great families, resented his rapid rise and forced the 
sovereign to appoint Inm supernumcrar>’ Viceroy of Kyushu. 
This was equivalent to banishment; and Midikanc never came 
back, nor did the Emperor ever dare to recall him. Such was the 
Fujiwara method of dealing with a strong imperial favouritCH It 
can therefore be easily imagmed that less powerful political rivab 
stood little chance against them; and when the Fujiwara dowTifall 
came, as come it must, it was to he caused not by political rivals 
at the capital, but by a family which had been steadily accumula¬ 
ting rnatcrial strength m the distant eastern provinces. This was 
the great Taira house; and it U to be remarked that, although 
they owed much to their nuUtaiy prow^ess, they were of the 
imperial blood, and ihcit family prestige and family cohesion 
were important factors of their success. 

Just as the strength of aristocratic reeling in Japan, by giving to 
the highest office of state a virtually hereditary character, broke 
down the bureaucratic structure of the borrowed Chinese system 
of government, or, at least, gave it a decidedly Japanese quality* 
so is the imprint of the national temperament visible in many of 
the administrative expedients which wTre worked out in practice 
during the Heian period. The development of the special organs 
of government named above is an illustration of thk feature, and 
may be recommended to the attention of those who are inclined to 
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ihink that the Japanese have exedJed only as copyists of foreign 
institutions. That they had the courage and wisdom to copy in the 
first place is greatly to their credit; and their later history shows 
tliat tliey have never rested content with an uncritical acceptance 
of imported models. 

The KmauJihMdTo or Bureau of Arciiivists was a small oflke, 
dating from 8io, which originally had custody of confidential 
papers in the Palace. Gradually, owing to the close contact of its 
officers witli the sovereign, its powers expanded until, under 
Fujiwara influence, it became the supreme organ for the conduct 
of palace affairs and the channel through which imperial decrees 
were issued, or sui ts and memorials brought to the notice of the 
throne. In 897 Tokibira, then head of the Fuji warn dan, became 
Commisrioner of the Bureau of Archivists. Tliis appointment, while 
adding to the prestige of the Bureau, gave Tokihira an opportunity 
to use it as a convenient executive machine. The early procedure as 
laid down in the Codes for the issue of imperial edicts had been 
extremely cumbrous. They were drafted in one office, presented 
for the august inspection by another, passed to the Chancellor's 
office for countersignature by various counscUoiS, then retumed 
to the Emperor for his approval and seal, and finally issued, after 
ujany more formalities, to the metropolitan and provincial author¬ 
ities. The Archivists took short cuts* and issued ordinances which, 
though less formal than the fuU-dres^ edicts, were quite as cflbctivc- 
Naturally, with a powerful Fujiwara at its head, the Bureau did 
not confine its ordinances to routine matters, and by the end of the 
gth eentuiy^ it had acquired adnunistrative, and even legislative 
powers, the exercise of which left to the Ck^uncil of State {Dajo- 
kwan) and the Central Office (Ndtaisukasa) very little real 
authority. 

The Police Commission was as adventitious in 

its rise as the Bureau of Archivists. Its beginmngs, indeed^ are 
obscure, for all we know is that, by about A,D. 817, certain officers 
of the palace guards were commissioned to see to the executioii of 
imperial warrants^ under the tide of Kibiiskij which means liter¬ 
ally ^'onicers to prosecute offences.” Originally, it seems, the arrest 
of offeuders by these officers was merely an occasional extension of 
their proper military functions^ but it soon became in practice 
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their constant duty, because the procedure laid down in the codes 
was so elaborate; and bdbre long the Commisaioiiers had estab^ 
lished a separate olliee of their own, winch usurped the preroga- 
lives of arrest, examination, sentence and appeal belonging re¬ 
spectively to the Guards, the Board of Censors, the Department of 
Justice and the Metropolitan Council. By 870 the Police Commis¬ 
sioners took cognuance of pracdcally all crimes of violence, which 
they dealt with from arrest to pimishment. Such was their power 
that their orders had the same validity as an imperial command, 
and those who disobeyed them v^ere treated as guilty of treasonable 
conduct. In the loih century they even took to arresting and 
punishing taxpayers who were in arrears. Strictly speaking thdr 
jurisdiction did not extend beyond the capital, or at least its 
vicinity* but as thdr powers grew m scope they tended to exercise 
them at a distance, while bodies modelled on the KthiuAkM wett 
formed in prodneial areas, so that there was a great increase in 
the number of subordinate police officers. For such work as theirs, 
strong and determined men were needed, and the Commissioners 
naturally drew upon the warlike classes for recruits. We have 
already remarked that most of the military posts at the capital 
were held by young men of good family, the gilded youth who 
were rather ornamental than pugnacious. Consequently it was the 
real fighting men who were employed by the Police Commisdon, 
which thus gradually came to exercise a measure of control over 
them, thereby developing authority as a military as well as a 
judicial organ. 

The ICihiishi, as thtir authority grew, began to neglect the 
penal codes* and built up a body of case law of their own. There 
are records of a number of works compiled by the Police Commis¬ 
sion for the use of its officers, bearing such rides as ^'Summary' of 
Kebiishi Edicts,^’ “Private Instructions," “Fonnulary for Police 
Commissioners,” “Manual of Intcrrpgadon,” and so on. These 
are no longer extant, but it is evident from quotations preserved 
in other books that, taken together, they constituted a guide to the 
exercise of summary jurisdiction, replacing and supplementing the 
codes. The Ktbiishichi administered a kind of customary law, 
developed by them as they went along. Its nature is not exactly 
known; but its punishments seem to have been less severe than 
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those \md down in the codes* though much more rigorously and 
promptly enforced. As a concession 10 Buddhism the death penalty 
w'as abolished* but there were other cruel punishments, such as 
cutting off the arm of a robber. It was partly to the prevalence of 
armed robbery in the capital that the Kebiiski ovved their powers, 
for it could be checked only by prompt and drastic methods. 

The Audit Officers ^vere funedonaries who eseam- 

ined the accounts of governors of provinces at the end of their 
term of office. They were first established in about A.D. 800* by 
which ti me the mal pracdces of the governors had made it essential 
to look closely into their dealings with official funds and property. 
Tlie Board of Audit gradually grew in importancCj and by the end 
of the century it had usurped die functions of the regular audit and 
revenue authorities at the capital, and was staffed by officials of 
high standing under the control of a member of the Council of 
State. 

The foregoing changes in die central administrad^ne sj-stem were 
accompanied by corresponding changes in local government. 
Perhaps the mosl astonishing was the change which Look place in 
the character of the provincial governorships. These carried certain 
privileges which* despite the scrudny of the auditors* were ex¬ 
tremely lucrative and therefore very tempdng to the free-spending 
nobles at the capital. But service in die provinces wa^ distasteful 
to such elegant persons, and tliey gradually managed to secure the 
advantages of the office without die hardships of exilc« At first a 
needy favourite would secure an appointment as provincial gover¬ 
nor widi special permission to remain at home and, ostensibly at 
least, to adininster his province by written mstructions to hb 
staff. Soon even this pretence w'as dropped, and nomination to the 
highest posts m the provincial governments became merely a 
method of granting an annual stipend to courtiers. Later an even 
more surprisuig development took place, w^hen a court favourite 
w^oiild be granted the privilege of nominadtig one or more pro¬ 
vincial governors each year. The appointment then became en¬ 
tirely titular* for the nominee never went to his post; nor did he 
receive any of its emoluments, for these were paid direct to the 
nominator. At first country magnates were glad to purchase the 
title of provincial governor* however empty; but as it grew common 
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it was less esteemed, and a final point of absurdity was reached 
when those who had the appointments in gift could find nobody 
to accept them and nominated irnaginary persons with fandful 
names, such as l^kcddc Zeph>T or Ridgetop Pine wind, 

WTiilc absentee officials were living at ease in the capital on 
emoluments which they did not cam, the work of provincial 
administration was performed by subordinates in government 
service or by local notables anxious to promote their own interests. 
It may therefore be easily imagined that, by the middle of the 
Heian period, both provincial and district adnunistrations were 
in a chaotic state, and Emm top to bottom corrupt. The machinery 
set up by the Taikwa reformers proving thus inadequate, and 
official prestige having fallen so low^, the rise of a new' class, flouting 
the ceutrai government and exercising more and more autonomy, 
was bouhd to follow\ There w as a return to pre-Reform conditionSp 
and family influence began to reassert itself ai the expense of tlic 
crumbling bureaucracy. It is to be noted, moreover, that even 
those bureaucratic institutions which survived tended to become 
the hereditary preserv'es of certain families. The most powerful and 
lucrative places fell to the Fujlw'ara, but othet offices and pro¬ 
fessions were monopolised in a similar way by such families as the 
Abe, the Miyoshi, the Wake, the Shiraiawa, and so on. Indeed 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that tlie hereditary' principle 
defeated the Cliincse doctrine of merit. Where family contimuty 
could not be assured by direct succession the powerful machinery 
of adoption was brought into use, and, as w^c shall see, developed 
to a high point of complexity in later periods. 

If we turn now' from the forms of government to the constitution 
of the governed we shall find that here also the native tendencies 
proved too strong to be confined vvithin the bounds of an alien 
s^'stem. The Chinese idea, as applied to Japan, meant ihc abolition 
of clan privileges, and the division of the people into two classes, 
the “good,” that is, the free, and the '*base/' that is, the unfrec, 
all under a supreme monarch. In theory all the free people had 
equal rights, and all the base people, though unfrec, were direct 
subjects of the ruler. It was far otherwise in practice. There w'cre 
minute gradations of rank and privilege among both free and 
unfrec. The highest of the free people were the leaders of the dans. 
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the lowest were the members of the ^Ids aod corporations 
attached to the imperial house. All these, and tlie numerous inter¬ 
mediate classes, might be distinguished by court ranks and titles, 
but the hierarchy was essentially based upon family origin, and 
there w^as hardly any intcr-marriage between different classes of 
free people. The highest ranks and titles became the privilege of 
the former clan leaders; the middle ranks fell to members of the 
minor nobility, the miyatsuka class, who In practice rarely nose 
to the fifth rank, and were thus debarred from the highest offices 
in the state. They therefore tended to enter learned professions, or 
to devote themselves to art; and often, in the disorder of die later 
Heian period, the career of arms furnished an outlet for their 
energies as well as a protection for their interests. It is this middle 
class which in the subsequent history of Japan brought forth most 
of her great warriors, administrators, scholars and artists. This 
was the branch on which blossomed the flower of Japanese 
culture. 

The lower ranks of free people comprised the prc-Rcfoim clans¬ 
men, who may be looked upon as a peasant class of small-holders; 
and the members of guilds and corporations who w'ere freed by the 
first article of the Rrfoim Edict. These w^ere the people who held 
allotment land, and supported the state by their taxes in kind and 
in labour. It was possible, but unusual, for them to emerge 
from their class, to receive a family name and through service in 
official posts to rise in the social scale. There were numerous sub¬ 
divisions of this large plebeian class. The free clansmen were 
regarded as superior to the freed guildsmen, and among the 
guildsmen there were many degrees, So greater or less considera¬ 
tion according to the nature of their work. The guildsmen were, 
in fact, the industrial w'orkers, skilled and unskilled, and naturally 
a smith, an armourer, or a lacquer-worker was held in higher 
consideration than a groom or a scavenger. Though technically 
free men, both peasant cultivators and industrial workers were 
subjected to a form of servitude, for the peasants w'cre in reality 
attached to the land, and the guildsmen were attached to various 
government offices which drsposed of their labour or its product. 
The distinctions among these groups, however, tended to disappear 
and the guildsmen to merge with the other free people, so that 
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by the beginning of the tenth century only a. few specialised 
groups were retained.* 

The unfrcc people were of five classes, but for our purpose it is 
sufficient to say tliat they comprised public and private slaves, the 
public slaves for the most part being workers either on the land or 
in base occupations such as scavenging and grave-digging, the 
private slaves being menial workers in the houses or on the land of 
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their owners. The public slaves eugaged in agriculture reedved 
allotment laud on the same scale as free people, but all its produce 
went to the state and they received only a food ration p The private 
slaves, with some exceptions, were the absolute property of their 
masters, and could be disposed of by gift, sale or testament. The 
great temples owned n number of slaves, and m registers of temple 

* See Plate VIl for a street scene in shawing VAiious types aT tiae 

populace. 
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property slaves and thdr cltUdren arc found inscribed ajongstde 
of catdc and horses. Thus in a document of 750 by which the 
Produce of Tango presented two maJe and two female slaves to 
the T^aiji under the orders of the centra] government^ their 
value is assc$scd at t,ooo sheaves of rice each. In another document 
we find a borrower mortgaging his daughters as part security for 
a loan. Staves were not however entirely %vithout civil rights* rince 
killing or wounding a slave was punishable like killing or wounding 
an ordinary person. Materials arc wanting for a precise estimate 
of the total number of slaves^ but to judge from typical household 
registers and similar documenu they formed about one-tenth* and 
certainly less than one-fifth* of the total populadou in settled areas 
at the end of the Nara period. 

The slave class of the early Heiao period w™ composed of several 
dements^ Many of Its members were descendants of capdvea taken 
in warfare centuries before* during the settlement of the country 
by the dominant tribes. There were a number of Korean slaves, 
either captured or received as gifts* and a number of **barbarians*” 
mostly Ainu taken io more recent campaigns. There were also 
criminals whose punishment had been degradation to slavery. 
This last category included some who had committed poUdcal 
offences, and, by the eighth century, a number of persons competed 
of counierfdting com, an offence which was savagely pumshed, 
since not only the offender and his accomplices but also his family 
were enslaved. Children were rrequcntly sold as slaves by their 
parents, and insolvent debtors occasionally were taken by thdr 
creditors as slaves. The numbers of the slave class were maintained 
and increased by such means and also, of course, by the birth of 
children to parents of whom one was a slave* But the collapyse of 
die allotment system brought about, very early in the Hdan period* 
the collapse of the slave economy which was bound up with itn 
Economic change w^as* as alwap, accompanied by social change. 
As the condidon of the free peasants came to resemble slavery 
because of the growing burden of taxadon, the disdnedon between 
free and unftec lost its meaning; and documents of the Engi period 
show that by that time—the beginning of the tenth century—it 
was in pracdce hardly observed. Thus we sec that at both ends of 
the social scale there was a merging of dasies, for as the lower 
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layers of free people absorbed the slaves and made one more or 
less uniform plebeian da$s, so the upper end was composed «ilmost 
entirely of Fujiwara, by whom tlie other great families were so 
completely overborne as to fall into comparative unimportance. 
Both extremes could hardly escape the dedtaJising InQuence of 
their posiuon, the upper being weakened by idle luxury and 
corruption^ the lower by grinding labour and poor lining. It was 
therefore to be expected that the middle class should come to the 
fore andj as we have said, constitute the vital elements in the 
state from the tenth century onwards. 

There was one eiement of the population about which wc have 
unfortunately but little exact knowledge, and that is the people 
of alien origin. They seem to have been numerous and important, 
for there is frequent mention of a class of unnaturaliscd aliens, who 
were perhaps Koreans or Chinese only temporarily domiciled in 
Japan, as contrasted with families of foreigu origin settled for a 
generation or more on Japanese sod. Ii is remarkable that special 
provision is made for this class in tlic codes, which prescribe that 
offences in which only aliens of die same origin arc toncemed 
shall be dealt with according lo the laws of their own country, but 
that where aliens of different origin are concerned Japanese law 
shall be appUcd* Aliens were fredy allowed, if not encouraged^ to 
become Japanese subjects, and aliens who in their owti country 
had been slaves became free upon settling in Japan^ This liberal 
treatment of foreigners seems very creditable lo the Japanese of 
thcksc days. It tends to show dial racial feeling was not strong, and 
there is a good deal of other evidence to support the view that 
Korean and Chinese settlers of all classes were as a rule welcomed, 
and indeed incited, no doubt because most of them could contri¬ 
bute some dung to Japan in learning, or in arts and crafts. 

From time to dme in the foregoing chapters we have mentioned 
legislation, in the form of edicts, ordinances, or codes, bearing 
upon most departments of Hfe. But it musE not be supposed that a 
law was enforced because it w^as promulgated; and it would be 
extremely dangerous to draw any precise inferences as to con¬ 
ditions in Japan up to the end of the ninth century from the 
official texts of enactments that have come down to us. The mere 
fact that peremptory' edicts were repeated sometimes year after 
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ycax is evidence that they were not enforced* and the devciopmeni 
of the special adtnimsLradvc organs that we have just traced h m 
itself almost enough to show dmt the most important institutions 
of the eighth and ninth centuries were illegal or at least extra-legal 
growihs, none of which had been contemplated by the Taikwa 
reformers. It is hardly an unfair summary of events to say that 
during the first half of the Hcian period the monarchy became a 
dyarchy; bureaucratic control gave way to hereditary privilege; 
land ow^nership evolved from individual small-bolding to feudal 
tenure; the revenue system utterly coUapsed; and the administra* 
don of justice depended no longer upon codes but upon summary 
rules and precedents. Half-way through the eleventh century the 
imperial government had lost most of its powder and much of its 
prestige; the whole country was ravaged by family feuds and civil 
war; and such law as prevailed was the house law of the clans^ 
Daylight robbery was rife in the capital and bandits flourished on 
the main highways by land and by sea. It is not a pretty picture; 
but it is redeemed fay the rise of a vigorous^ self-reliant class of 
rural magnates* and by the growth of an iadependent national 
culture* freed to some extent—though not entirely, for that v^ould 
be impossible—from the almost overwhelming influence of Chinese 
models. In art and letters and religion the Japanese began to 
evolve on their own lines, and it is to these developments that we 
now turn. 


CfiapUr XII 


RELIGION AND THE ARTS 
u EARLV HETAN BUDDHISM 

For a pxcipcr understanding of the growth of Buddhism in Japan 
from the Heian period onwards, ii is best to have some genera] 
idea of the devdopment of the parent religion in India, since the 
conceptions of later Buddhism play an important pan in the 
histor>^ of Japan, 

Buddhism in India showed almost from its beginnings a strong 
tendency to create and multiply di^irutiesj and it is in this respect 
that the difference between early (Hinayana) and late (Mahay- 
ana) Buddhism is most apparent. The Hinay^anists regarded the 
Buddha Sakya-muni as a transcendent and miraetdous personage, 
hut not as a god. The Mahayanisis, while not proclaiming him a 
god, looked upon him as possessing all the attributes of divinity, 
as being an embodied phase of wisdom eternal, infinite and aU- 
perip^ading. He then came to be conceived of os one figure in an 
endless, cosmic proccsston of supcmatufal beings, and so, while 
"'theoretically the metaphysical heaven remained always empty, 
the buddhological (w^c dare not say theological) heaven was 
peopled with innumerable figures*”* In such a countless host of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas it b easy and Indeed natural to empha¬ 
sise the importance of one divine personage, to moke him the 
centre of adoration or the symbol of some philosophical concept. 
It is the exercise of this power to multiply and select which gave to 
later Buddhism its bewildering pantheon, its varied cosmology, 
its numerous rituals, its immense canon and its vast metaphysical 
range* All tJicsc came in due course to China, and were thence 
transmitted to Japan; but from their birth-place in India to their 
destination in the farthest East they gained many accretions and 
suffered many changes, until in their final form they bear traces, 
more or less plain, of Brahmanism, of Iranian Msizdaism, of 
Chinese Confucianism and Taoism, and finally of Japanese Shinto^ 
Lsm. Though thse wide variations between the earliest and latest 
forms of Buddhism did not necessarily involve violent disagree^ 
* Groiuact. 
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mail betw«n the adherents of different ctdis, there were many 
sectarian di™oiis^ each revering in particular one group of 
divinities, or relying in particiilar upon one group of canonical 
woriu. Thus by some sects Salya {Shaka] is honoured as the cen¬ 
tral iigure of the myriads of Buddha described in the Lotus Sutra. 
In others we find him overshadowed or displaced by such diviuides 
as Vnirocana {DaiiiJchJ)^ the Great Illummator; or Amitabha 
(Amida)^ the Lord of Boundless Light; or Mai trey a (Miroku)j the 
Messiah; or Avaloldtcsvara (Kwannon)i the Merdfid One who 
surveys the World with Pity* Sometimes a Buddha is conceived of 
as having three forms/ huinanj celestial, and metaphysical, or as 
being the revealed counterpart of a hidden reality, or as forming 
one of a composite group, a triad, tetrad or pentad, of divine 
beings* To these we must add such bumbler deities as the Four 
Heavenly Kings a number of saints (raAeJn), and many 

popular personages, from Indian, Chinese and Japanese myth¬ 
ology, who are welcomed in this hospitable pantheon and find them¬ 
selves often the object of a more ardent worship than b devoted to 
sublimer figures- All these beliefe, all these conceptions of divinity, 
as they became known to the Japanese, enlarged the scope of their 
knowledge and entered into many departments of their liftp They 
have left a deep imprint upon art and literature and social insti¬ 
tutions; and much of the terminology of Buddhist thought, many 
of the names of Buddhist legend, now form part of the everyday 
vocabulary. 

Buddhism in the Nara period in Japan, though in iis external 
forms under Mahayana influence, had on its philosophical side 
been most preoccupied with Hmayana doctrine* Here it had 
developed within a narrow^ olmost professional circle, and its 
popular appeal had been limited to its ritual and magic aspects* 
The influence of the Nara clergy, apart from a small number of 
devout ascetics and studious monks, was not an elevating influence 
and consequently, with the rcmov^al of the capital, tlic ground was 
now prepared for a new stage in the development of religion in 
Japan. There was a clear space for some comprehensive doctrine 
which would satisfy growing spiritual needs, something which 
would, without going either to metaphysical or to ritual extremes, 
tuEcimaiisc for ordinary men essentials of the Buddha s teaching- 
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Buddhism in had hitherto been io process of digestion and 

henceforward there muse foUow a \^ety of attempts to assiimlatc 
itj to adapt it to the circumstancea aod the icinpcrameiit of the 
Japanese people. In China such successive stages had already 
been passed dirough^ and it is therefore not surprising that the 
Brst steps taken by the Japanese tovt'ards a spcciiically national 
of Buddhism followed the path of Chinese precorsorsp In 
575 a Chinese monkj Chih-t^ai,^ who had propagated in China 
the doctrines of the Lotus Sutra, founded on Mount T'icn-t'ai (in 
Japanese, Tcndai) a celebrated monastery, and formed there a 
school of Buddliism which, though based on those doctrines, has 
certain ideas in conurion with Taoism and may be regarded as a 
Chinese product. We must be excused from an endeavour to ex¬ 
plain the metaphysical creed of thisschooL It was a sort of monis¬ 
tic pantheism of which the central feature is the notion that the 
absolute is inherent in all phenomensa^ and that each separate 
phenomenon is but one manifestation of an unchanging reality. 
But this reality can be comprehended not by study of the scrip¬ 
tures alone, not by rdigious practices alone, and not by ecstatic 
contemplation alone. Enlightenment comes neither from wisdom 
nor works nor iniLiition, but from a combination of these three. 

Knowledge of these doctrines had spread to Japan at an earlier 
datCi for the T^icn-t^ai monastery w^as famous, and the Clunesc 
monk Ganjin, who established die first seat of ordination in Japan 
(754)1 had brought with him T^ien-t*ai writings, it remained, 
however, for a Japanese priest to found a new sect, based on die 
leaching of Chih-k^ai. This was a man named Saichd who, having 
by his talents attracted the attention of the Emperor, was sent to 
T*ien-t^ai for study and on his return in 805, after a year's absence, 
applied to the court for licence to form a “Tcndai Lotus Sect,” in 
addition to the six Nara sects which were officially recognised and 
whose leaders were maintained at offidal expense. This was granted, 
and a yearly income allotted to the heads of the new sect. In 807 
Saicho instituted its chapter of monks by ordaining over one 
hundred aspirants at the monastery^ on Mount Hid which he had 
preriously built. From that dme until the end of his life much of 
his energy was spent in combating the opposition of the Nara 
clergy. On the doctrinal side there w as hot dispute as to the merits 
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of the Three Vehicles and the One Vehicle, that is as between 
specific bodies of doctrine and one doctrine which includes and 
transcends them all. This battle had already been fought in China, 
and was now repeated in Japan with a vigorous interchange of 
polemical tracts and treatises. Xfosi of them arc now lt 3 si, though 
wc can judge of ihctr nature from titles still on record, such as 
A True Argamenl Ptjiniwg Oui False ftmi, a work by a Todaiji 
monk in which the Tcndai sect was charged with 28 errors and 
to which Sakho retorted by pointing out 28 errors of bis adver¬ 
saries. But it was as a rival institution that the older sects most 
resented tlic rise of tlxe Tcndai, and their entrtity xvas focused 
against Saicho’s claim to set up an ordinalion platform on Mount 
Hici. They contended that the rite of ordination could be per¬ 
formed only at one of the esublished AatJaa, and only by priests 
of their own chapter. Their opposition was so strong that the court 
did not grant Saicho’s petition until 827, five years after his death, 
though they bestowed great honours upon liim during his life¬ 
time. He was the first priest in Japan to be granted the holy title 
of DaisAi, “Great Teacher,” and he is generally known by his 
posthumous style of Dcngyd Daishi. He holds an important place 
in the religious history of Japan, bfot only was he the first to break 
away from the traditions of Nara, but he was the foierumier of a 
line of distinguished ecclcsiasts who developed in Japan farms of 
Buddhism of a progressively national character. Though he 
brought the T’icn-t’ai system bodily from China, he did not treat 
it as sacrosanct and self-contained. Though it is based upon the 
lotus, he studied and employed in his system material from many 
other sources, so that the Tcndai sect in Japan is sometimes 
described ascompounded offour elements, meditative, disciplinary 
and esoteric as well as T'ien-l’ai proper. Yet it is doubtful whether 
Saicho can be fairly regarded as an original and powerful thinker 
who was able to weld tliese parts into a coherent whole. ll seems 
more likely that he was an ardent rather than a profound spirit, 
whose energies were given scope by lucky circumstance. His Little 
temple on Mount Hiei chanced, when the new capital was built, 
to stand at one of the points of danger, the demon-entrance 
where a holy edifice was needed to w'ard off eril influences. It 
was nearer than the fiara monasteries, whose monks were trouble- 


s^uncj and he hitnsidJ'uas in dose touch with the palace, where he 
was respected a$ a scholar lately returned from the fountain of 
learning in China, It tvas he^ for instance^ who brought back the 
rite of baptism [kwambo] and first baptised an emperor. Moreover^ 
so albembracing a schoot as his was at an advantage at this time 
in so far as it could by its verj^ comprehensiveness gain ground at 
the expense of more rigid single sects. But a loose grouping of 
irreconcilable^ lends alw^ays to break up into its separate parts. 
Therefore, though the Tendai sect gretv to considerable influence 
during the Hdan period, its great temple, the Enryakuji, which 
arose from small beginnings on the flanks of Mount Hiyei, in time 
became the home of many schisms. It was the Tendai sect which 
gave birth to most of the later forms of Japanese Buddhism^ and 
so it may be said that it was the eclecticism of Saicho which first 
engendered religious animosity in his own conniry, 

Conteniporarj' widi Saicho was another and a greater eedcsiast, 
Kukai, better known by his canonical title of Kobo DaishL His 
career both as an indivnduai and as a churchman is of first-rate 
importance in the history' of Japan. As a youth he read deeply in 
die Chinese classics^ and then turned to Buddhistic studies^ He 
went to China at the same time as Saicho and returned in &07 after 
a three ycars^ sojourn, during whJcb he travelled and studied under 
various master$, including priests from Kashmir and Southern 
India, who are said to have mstructed him in Sanskrit. The 
teaching that most impressed him w'as a new form of Buddhism^ 
recently brought to China from Southern India. It was one of 
those later de\^elopments to which we have just alluded, the cult 
of Maha-Vairoeana (in Japanese, Dainichi Nyorai)* Here Dain- 
ichi is regarded as the primordial and eternal Buddha, from whom 
emstnate all other Buddhas^ and he is conceived of as surrounded 
by four ^ch tnianatiDns, at the four points of the compas^K On the 
West, we may note in passing,is Amida, the Lord of Boundless Light, 
and it is this dmnity' who, by that transfer of emphasU which we 
have already noted, assumes a supreme position in other cults. 

The body of doctrine sarrounding the worship of Dainichi w^as 
brought back to Japan by Kukai, who called it (after its Chinese 
name Chen-yen) Shingon, or True Word, and tlib Is the name of 
the sect which he in due course estabibhed. On hb return he 
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found tlic rcU^us world upset by dissensions due to the rise of 
the Tendai sect, and he kept in die background for some time, 
devoting himself to study and travel and ascetic practices. He 
wrote a great many works, of w^hich most arc still extant, develop¬ 
ing and expounding his system. But the Sbingon doctrines are 
mystical, and not to be explained in words. The behever is, how¬ 
ever, helped to enlightenment by talismanic devices. Not that the 
Shingon sect h deficient in ethical elements, for Kukai throughout 
his life and on his death-bed enjoined upon priat and layman alike 
the observance of cardinal Buddhist commandments and moral 
precepts. But the Shingon (and to a less extent the Tendai} is 
marked off from other sects by its liking for magic and symbolism, 
its free use of incantations, spells and ritual gestures. It therefore 
attaches great importance to recitation of the formulsc known as 
jnantra (i.e. sAingeit), such as the syllables a—B i—RA— tw —ken, 
representing the components of the universe. “The unisxrse,” says 
a commentary, “being noLhing but the absolute spiritual presence 
of Dainichi, one can realise this conception by repeating the 
formula,” Baptism, too, though not essential as in Christianity, 
is an important rite in the mysteries of Shingon. 

In these respects Shingon is of Tantric origin and character. 
On its philosophical side it gave an impetus to that rnovement, 
already started in the Nara period, by which the native gods 
were reconciled with the Buddhist divinities. For the Shingon 
believer regards the universe as a njanifcstaiion of one truth under 
two categories (in Japanese rySAu, tivo divisions), noumenal and 
phenomenal. It ivas tempting and easy, therefore, to identify the 
Great Illuminator Dainichi with the Sun Goddess Amalcrasu, 
and to apply a similar dualism wherever else it seemed desirable. 
Both the Tendai and Shingon sects fostered such ideas; but it 
should nut be inferred that Shinto was reluctant to adopt them, 
since there is good evidence that in many instances the Shinto 
priesthood themselves came forward and proposed identifica¬ 
tions.* They also took care to copy features of Buddhism which 

• The fint i^rded instance of a Shinto deity being styled a bouilja (i.e. 
irviiiijaCM) is that of the Um Hariilawn, in 783- The Yakushi temple at Nam 
po«e»« an image oT Hacbitnao. of the Konln period (810-814}, which repre- 
lents him as a Buddhist priest. Hachiman is the god of war. 
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ihcy thought attnictive, llius, though the worship ofiifiagcs was 
unknowTi to the indigenous rclig^orij the Engi-sMki records that 
after 900 scvenil thousand images vvere carved and dtsiributed to 
Shinto shrines. And Shinto architecture look many hints from 
BiEddhist temples. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that 
complclc fusion of the two religions was ever reached. What may 
be called Pure Shinto always retained a territory of its own^ how¬ 
ever shrunken. Nor w^as the process of compromise so rapid as is 
sometimes suggested.* Its grovsth can be clearly traced through 
many successive phnscs, commencing with the idea that the gods 
were favourably disposed to Buddhism and were gradfted by 
Buddhist prayers. It was not until the close of the Heian period 
(say I too) that the fully syneretic Dual Shinto (Ryobu Shinid) was 
evolved. Saicho and Ktjkai are sometimes spoken of as the origina¬ 
tors of Dual ShintOj but there is nothing in their writings to prove 
that they went fnrtlicr than to look on the Shinto gods as guardian 
deities or spirits, sometimes perhaps as bodhisattvas. They saw 
nothing irregular in the common practice of combining both forms 
of worship in the same huUding or the same precincts, but the 
more specific theory (expressed in the formula Aen;V saijaktif 
"traces of descent from true home”) which regards the gods as 
manifestations of the Buddhas, was elaborated in later times^ 
Kukai died in 836, after having founded on Mount Koya a monas¬ 
tery which IS now the largest and perhaps die most flourishing in 
Japan. His memory lives all over the country, liis name is a house¬ 
hold word in the remote$t places, not only as a saint, but a 
preacher, a scholar, a poet, a sculptor, a painter, an inventor, an 
explorer, and—sure passport to fame—a great caUigrapher* Many 
miraculous legends cluster about his name. A great light shone 
when he was borrip a bright star entered his mouth in his youth, 


* Thus the Sun Goddam li sdd tn hiVc sent a eune upon the land in 780 
because a Buddhist letnple was lo be eiecrtcd nesr her shitne. And on ha 
account WDTsbip of the Foie Star, a Chinese praettre^ offictalljr forbidden in 
Bl l. Buddhist priau ctHild nnt ruler within her preanctai and many curious 
taboos were observed in Ise, ludi as the Buddha *"tbc child of the 

cenlre^*: Buddhist scriptures, "coloured paper^'; and Buddimt nunSp who were 
shaven^ ‘Mong-haired woincn.^" A Buddhist piial who wished lo make a 
pilE^rimage lo lie had to w car a wig^ and in tlic middle agei^ if not carliet»these 
c»uld be purchased on the oulildrls of the town. 
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by his prayers he could cause wells of pure water to spring up 
from foul places, could make rain fall in times of drought, and 
conjure away the pains of an ailing emperor. When he passed out 
of this life on Koya he did not die. for he lies imcomiptcd in his 
sepulchre, awaiting the coming of Maitreya, the Buddliist Messiah. 
More authentic, if less wonderful, merits ascribed to him arc the 
introduction of tea into Japan, much useful work like bridge- 
building and path making, and the invention of the kam syllabary, 
Such traditions of c.xccllcncc cling only to the memory of truly 
exceptional men, and we may be sure that in him Japan nourished 
a genius, probably one of the greatest in her history. It is hard to 
assess his real qualities. Despite his travels, he does not appear to 
have been a true missionary, striving to carry the benefits of 
religion to the people. In his day Buddhism was sdll an aristo¬ 
cratic faith, and it was evidently his chief concern to convert the 
nobility to his doctrines. He owed his success in part to their love 
of fashion, their interest in the newest thought From China. He 
frequented the palace, where he was admired as much for his 
accomplishments as for his piety, and he was evidently a Iwtter 
courtier, a more tactful bishop, than Saicho, for though an inno* 
vator he contrived to keep on good terms with everv'one, including 
the Shinto priesthood and the Nara clergy'. 

Without departing far from the theme of religious compromise 
we may allude to certain co rrtspondenceof Kukai which h as happily 
been prcscn'cd. It shows that Saicho respected him greatly, 
asked him for instruction in the Shingon doctrines, and was with 
several followers baptised by him. Kukai on his side wrote to 
Saicho, begging him to come and discuss how best they could 
promote the faith. They exchanged books, and were clearly on 
friendly terms; but they seem to have been estranged through the 
desertion of some of Saicho’s most cherished disciples, who left 
him and went over to the Shingon sect. There is a touching letter 
from Saicho to one of these converts, in which occur words Uke 
these: “We were baptised together. In company we have sought 
the Truth, in unison we have hoped for Grace. Why now have 
you tuincd your back upon the Original Vow and left me for so 
long? It is the way of the world to reject the worse and take the 
better, but how can there be worse and better as between the 
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doctrine of ihc Tcndai and the doctrine of tlie Shingon? For good 
fricneb. Troth is one and Love is one , , * l-et m live together and 
die logcthcrp Let us travel in company all over Japan* sowing the 
seeds of virtue* and then retire to Mount Hlei and await fulfil¬ 
ment of our purpose, careless of fame, Tim is my deep desire,^’ 
But the disciple replied, in a Setter written for him by Rukai, that 
there was a difference between the two doctrines. He begged his 
old master's forbearance, but he must now remain an adherent of 
the Shingon sect. 

The spread of Buddhism did not destroy, though it may have 
transformed, the ancient bdieb of the Japanese- nor did it prevent 
them from practising other forms of religion. The ancient Chinese 
cult of Heaven Worship was not neglected, as is dear from the 
offidal chronicles. The Shoku ^Aangi, under the date 787, records 
that an envoy was sent by the Court to a place called KaianOi to 
worship the Sovereign of Heaven before the tomb of a deceased 
emperor. The text of his prayer b given in full, and it b couched 
in language like that employed by the Chinese emperors on such 
occarions. Similar notices are frequent after thb date, and some 
of them describe how the emperor himself performed the rite of 
adoration, and how sacrifices were offered. At the beginning of 
the Hcian period thb edesdat worship seems to have been com- 
mon among the farmers in many parts of Japan, for an edict was 
sent to several provinces at thb time forbiddiog them to sacrifice 
oxen to Heaven* and there h a story, in a contemporary Buddhist 
collection of miraculous legends, which teUs how a certain rich 
man sacrificed to Heaven one ox each year for seven years, and 
was punished by severe illness, after which he fell down into Hell. 
Thb moral talc, it should be added, shows not that Buddhbm was 
intolerant of other faiths^ but that it could not condone a breach 
of iJic injunction not to take life. So long as there was no conflict 
with its few positive precepts, Buddhbm could live happily with 
any other faiths and practices. Therefore Confucian studies made 
progress In Japan side by ride with inquiries into Buddhist 
doctrine, although in essence the two are profoundly different* 
a. CHINESE LEARNING 

In general, as we have seen, it was the magical aspect of Buddhism 
which first appealed to the Japanese* its spells and incantations, 
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the mysterious power of its prayers and images. In the same way 
they were attracted by the occidt side of Chinese thought, its 
concern with omens and divination. Consequently, apart from the 
severer type of CJinfucian study, there grew' up in Japan a hetero¬ 
geneous body of Chinese learning, an incobereDt misture of the 
magical elements of Buddhism with the superstitious lore of 
astrology*, geomancy, demonology-, and many other kindred 
sciettcea in which the Cbinesc imagination has shown itedf so 
fertile. Most characteristic and most popular among them was the 
study called the Way of Yin and Yang, those two 

principles, the active and the regressive, which by their operation 
upon the five elements (fire, water, wood, metal and earth) 
produce all phenomena. This very ancient coDception of the 
universe was at the basis of Chinese thought, and it was not with¬ 
out merit as a working hypothesis for serious studies in natural 
philosophy, such as astronomy or calendar-makiog. But it easily 
degenerated into a kind of pscudo-sdcace like foriunc-telling or 
astrology. To the Japanese, however, such practices seemed much 
more advanced than thdr own crude method of reading portents 
ftom cracks in a deer’s shoulder blade, a relic from ancestral 
hunting days; and they soon adopted the Chinese system of 
divination. In the Heian period the study of Ony$-dS grew to 
great importance. There was a bureau (the Ony&^iyv) devoted to 
it in one of the departments of state, and official practitioners were 
appointed at the capital and in the larger provincial centres. They 
dealt with many mallera which, strictly speaking, were outside the 
scope of Onyo-^. Apart from reading events in terms of Yin and 
Yang and the five Elements, they were called upon by the govern¬ 
ment to give advice about cv-il spirits, to say how demons and 
vengeful ghosts should be placated, to d«:idc auspicious days for 
journeys and ceremonies or auspicious sites for buildings, and m 
general to act as official soothsayers. Until about 950 there was no 
division between astronomy and divination, but after that date 
the bureau was separated into two bran^cs, and the professors of 
Onyo-dd devoted themselves to divination alone. Their influence 
was very strong, and it was often abused. Traces of their teaching 
can be seen in many popular beliefs to-day, particularly in regard 
to lucky and unlucky days and directions. 


PART FOUR—KAMAKURA 

Chapur XIV—THE GROWTH OF FEUDALISM 

With an engaging disregard for trudi, the ofiicial sootiisayers and 
astrologers had, upon a new emperor’s accession in 1159, given to 
the opening era, in which there ensued a most desperate civil war, 
the name of PcaceTul Rule. Hardly less unsuitable was the name of 
literary Government, which they gave to the period commencing 
in 1 185, for from that date the supreme power in Japan was held, 
as it had been g^ed, by military men: so much to that Yori- 
tomo,* the leader of the Minamoto clan, established himself at 
Kamakura, in eastern Japan, and set np there an adminUtration 
styled the Baku-fu, which means something like Army Headn* 
rjuarters. 

The description of a feudal regime is apt to be dull reading for 
all but specialists, but there is an unusual interest in the study of 
Kamakura politics, for in them we can trace the early growth of 
institutions which endured in Japan for sec'en hundred years, and 
perished only within living memory, leaving a mart, not yet 
cilaced, upon a modem people. 

There is nothing to show that Yoritomo consciously shaped his 
policy to as to become the ruler of all Japan. Even in the first flush 
of victory over the Taira he (according to one account) treated 
their leader with great deference, because he held high rank at 
court; and generally, it seems, al though the military dictator did 
in effect deprive the emperors of almost all but the bare title of 
sovereignty* they did not conceive of themselves as replacing the 
ruling d>Tiasiy. Their main object was to acquire as much land 
and as many adherents as possible. It is true that by securing 
economic and tnililary dominance they in fact became politically 
supreme, but it is vcr>' doubtful whether Yoritomo and his im¬ 
mediate siiccessoTs ever had any precise conception of national 
unity. This is not to say that they were wi thout dear ideas of state 
and sovereign^ for the Japanese, having now for five hundred 
years accepted the Cliincse doctrine of monarchy* were in this 
respect farther advanced than most of their European contem¬ 
poraries. But the Chinese theory provided also for the delegation 
* See Plate X ffsr a portrait, laid to be conlemponry. 
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Though these cimcus studies were held in what seems to us uti 
merited high esteem, they were not entirely barren, for in their way 
tlicy promoted scholarship; and apart from tliem there took place 
during the Hdan period an ad^'anoe in purer Jeaming. In China, 
Confuciamsm had tended to become formal and tradidonal, nnd 
the ofliciaJ coramentar)- issued under the T’ang dynash- in 640 (?) 
is described by some authoridcs as bdng an et^asive compromise 
vsith modern thought. In Japan, in the Heian period, however, 
classical ConTudan studies had not reached this point of fatigue. 
They were sdll regarded as of great importance, and held the 
chief place in the University curriculum. Great store was set on 
orthodoxy, and the commentaries to be used were fixed by law. 
They were for the most part commentaries of the Han dynasty, 
and not those lately produced in China; for Japan, though aJwavs 
striving to keep up, was generally a little behind in such matters. 
Perhaps the mcsl interesdng feature of Confucian studies in Japan 
at this time w'as the specialisation of Japanese scholars. Certain 
families devoted themselves especially to certain works and became 
hereditary authorities in their own branches. Such were Miftine 
on the Three Books of Rites, and Yamaguchi on the Spring and 
Autumn Chronicles. Another sigiuhcant point, which seems to 
bear out the common verdict that the Japanese were not given to 
abstract speculation, is the preference shoom by their scKokis for 
the historical and political side of Confucianism. The ethical and 
the somewhat meagre philosophical elements wnre neglected, 
except in their most practical aspects. Consequently we find that 
great attention was paid to maxims of government and to such 
questions of morality as seemed to have a bearing upon govern¬ 
ment; so that, for instance, the classic of Filial Piety was widelv 
read but the study of the Analects was almost abandoned. Most 
of the men who rose to high positions in the administ ration, if they 
were not members of great families, were Confudan scholars of 
the type of Shigeno Sadaqushi (765-852). a minister, a jurist, and 
a prolific writer, w'ho took the leading part in the compilation of 
a prose anthology of i ,000 volumes. 

In matters of knowledge it may be said that the Nara period 
acquisitive, the early Hdan period assimilative and the later 
Heian period selective. Therefore in the ninth centurv there is 
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evident a dcare to stirvey and ponder the kaming already 
acquired, to airangc the imported ideas. This, no doubt, Is why 
wc find at this time a great activity in compiling anthologies and 
collections of poetry and prose, chronicles, laws and commentaries. 
The literary output of this kind during the years from say 800 to 
530 was immense—greater, perhapjs, in proportion to the numbers 
of the instructed public, than at any later time. Many of these 
works were compiled by imperial command and at official ex¬ 
pense. Such were the Sfurhi Mhmgi and four other national 
chronicles carrying on the nadonal record from 700 to 8B7; a very 
important and compendious body of laws and rules with many 
commentaries and supplements dealing not only with civil and 
criminal offences but also with administration, ceremonial and 
ecclesiastical affairs; treatises on medicine; three great anthologies 
of Chinese poetry; an official book of genealogies; and the work 
above cited, in [,000 volumes, containing sdecuons from ancient 
and modem Chinese authorities, chiefly on politics and history.* 
In addition to these tlicrc was a mass of literature produced by 
individuals, dealing with die same subjects, but including also 
encj'clopscdias, treatises on language, lexicons and aids to the 
Study of Sanskrit. Perhaps die most numerous single class was that 
of Buddhist IJtemture, ranging in great variety from learned 
disquisitions to miraculous tales. Nearly all these works were pro¬ 
duced in the ninth ceniuiy or the opening years of the tenth. 
During this period Chinese studies were paramount, and all 
learned writings, all official documents, were in the Chinese 
language. A native literature had not yet developed, partly 
because of the superior prestige of Chinese scholarship, which 
implied a certain contempt for the native tongue, and partly 
because the Chinese script was as yet imperfectly adapted for 
representing Japanese words. In the domain of belles lettres, 
Chinese prose and poetry tvtrc supreme, and the increasing 
respect in which classical learning was held may be judged from 
the fact that in 821 all Doctors of Literature were raised to the 

• U will give some idea of ihe voluminotu nature of rhese work* m mention 
lJ]»!, in a modem primed edition of early hiitodcal documents, UieM five 
national duoniclcs. without commenlary, occupy a, 100 octavo pages of 
smallish type, and *0 incomplelc coUnetion of tlie i<^al texts, 9 ,doo pogm. 
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fifth rank from the seventh rank which they bad formerly held. 
There was a particular reason why Chinese poetry should at this 
time have influenced die Japanese so powerfully, for the T’ang 
epoch between 750 and 7S0 was the golden age of litcratuTc* w hen 
there flourished such brilliant figures as U Po, Po Cho 4 and Uu 
T$ung*ytian. The taste for Chinese poetry at Court was a craze, 
almost a madness. Evcry'body sought disdnedon as a poet, from 
the sovereign (notably the Emperor Saga) to his minor courtiers, 
and an official languishing at a provindal post might hope for 
preferment from a w^elJ-turned stanza. Hie Emperor Saga, ii is 
said, was always accompanied by poets on his excurdons, official 
festivab were not complete without some poetical exerdses, and 
the curious entcitaiiiiiicnt knowti as the Winding Water Banquet 
was in high favour in those day's. The guests sat by the edge of a 
stream, or an artiliciai rivulet in the palace courtyard. As a wine 
cup floated by them on the water, they took it up and drank, 
recited a poem or capped a verse, and let the cup pass on. But 
though the works of T^ang celcbridcs were known at the court of 
Saga, the models which the Japanese imitated were for the most 
part those of an earlier stage. In prose what they admired was 
an extremely ornamental style (of the Six Dyuasdes) in which the 
chief feature was a monotonous arrangement of syllables, or 
rather of characters, in groups of six and four, and an andthciical 
balance of phrases- This fashion of writing became so popular that 
it ^vas used even in official edicts and is coinnion in die chronicles 
and legal compilations. It persisted for a long time, and the 
language of the lyric dramas (/ifl) shoAvs signs of its regrettable 
influencei though it must be admitted tJiat, Hke unpromising 
material in other ana, it could be shaped to beauty in the hands 
of a master. In poetry the Japanese were rather more modem. 
The anthologies of the early Heian period, of which the chief b 
the Ryoan-uku or Cloud Topping Collection, show that diey had 
studied early T^atig models, and there arc signs Uiat they knew 
and admired the work of Po ChD-i. But they Avere after all com¬ 
posing in a foreign language, Tiiey could ncA'cr, so feucred, 
emerge beyond a faeik mimicry'. Far less could they achieve the 
spontaneous and pregnant simplkity of genius expressing itself 
in its natural medium. Perhaps in this failure we have a more 
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suiking ex^ple of the misfortunes of their early cultural history 
than in the distortioi] or collapse of so many of their borrowed 
social institutiOTis. Predisposed to icaming, alive to impressionsp 
sensitive to beauty^ restless and ambitious^ strive as they would 
they could not overcome an insuperable difficulty* they could not 
naturalise a stubbornly alien speech. What throws this unhappy 
sitnatiorE into relief is their startling success in the field of art^ 
for here they could employ a uni versa! in^tniment^ the painter^s 
brush or the carver’s kutfe^ that transcends the bounds of language- 

3. TH£ NATIVE LITERATURE 

Frou the begimiing of the tenth century se^xra] tendencies 
combined to dimimsh the supremacy of Chinese and to give to 
oaiivc littratutc a place in the national life. There was a linguisUc, 
a political and a social treudj and these three worked, as is usual, 
through the genius of individuals who gave diiectioD. to the groping 
movement of the times. Firstly, as the phonetic style of writing 
(the Afaii^o kam) came into more common use, the need for 
some less cumbrous method was plainer] and during the ninth 
century a syUabary, composed of abbreviated Chinese characters 
selected to represent one Japanese sound each, was invented or 
evolved. Tradition ascribes this service to Kobo Daishl, and h is 
quite likely that he made the choice* for he was a renowned 
cailigrapher, and his Sanskrit studies must have conrinced him of 
the advantages of a simple phonetic script. In any case, these brief 
cursive signs (called kir^igarm) * proved extremely convenient, and 
therefore encouraged the writing of Japanese in many cases where 
previously Chinese had been customary. A man could now write 
a Japanese poem in a few graceful llourishesp where hitherto he 
had been obliged to trace a character of many strokes for each 
of his native S)'Ilablcs. He could set down on paper the sound of 
any Japanese word, and he could write the Japanese name of a 
thing for which he did not know the Ghioese symboL Second 
comes the political tendency which favoured the native language, 

* Hic inv^vition of nnothcr s^UibaTy, the Ahtotana, u ajcribcd to Klbi ad 
Niabi ia the righth centuiyi hut ttiu h extremely doybtfuL It ii true tkat the 
alphabet was siachcd at thh tiiTue« aacl oiay have suggcatcd tbe idc« of 
phonetic wdilng l>y limplified characiefa. 
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In 8g4j we have seen, it was dedded to send tig more embnssja 
to the T'ang court. The Japanese had begun to feel independent. 
There was, in fact, from about this time, a certain reaction in 
lavour of native institutions, or at least the native vcr$ion3 of 
Chinese institutions^ Chinese remained the %'cliidc For the learned 
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work of historians, jurists and theologians; but since the Hcian 
society was both sendmentai and frivolous, it needed a lighter 
literature also, and for this the nativ^c language was supremely 
w-dhsuited. It is the very thing for rambling romances, little love- 
songs and elegant praise of flowers. And this brings us to the third 
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reaison for its increasing use- It is usually supposed that the men 
in the Heian ptriodj absorbed in graver studies^ looked down upon 
poeirj^ and rotnanccs and regarded the native language in which 
tlicy were written as an inferiGr medium. This view is not un- 
foundedj but it docs not go far enough to explain why most of the 
best literature of the day was the work of women* and the men 
wrote little but tiresome and pompous treatises. The true reason, 
in the present w riter^s opinion* h that the wits of the men were 
fuddled with Chinese books and second-hand Chinese Ideas. The 
women, on the other hand* particulariy in aristocratic circles, 
hdd a position where they i^ere neither subordinate nor repressed 
nor weighed doivn by barren learning. In their little world where 
almost any one of them might become the favourite of an emperor 
and the mother of a prince, they were courted and respected, and 
within the limits of a formal etiquette they could give free play to 
their emotions* their imdncis and their fancy^ They could press 
w^hai they saw and felt, in a living tongue which they had spoken 
from childhood. But vvhen the Japanese wrote Chinese they were 
using, in effect, a dead language. In prose their model was a style 
fashionable in China five hundred years before. Not only this, 
China was distant and hard of access. Only a sdected few could 
cross the sea and come into direct contact vAih Chinese minds and 
Chinese things. Therefore most of the tnen, unlike the women, 
wrote about what others had seen and felt* It was not that they 
despised light literature. Hdan society was by no means made up 
of sober male ptulosopbcrs and gay female diarists. Profound 
study of the Canfucian classics needs a dry' and lugubrious tem¬ 
perament, luckily scarce among the Japanese, >vho in sketches and 
tales of the period often treated the learned doctors of la%v and 
ethics as figures of fun. Most of the nobility had a grounding in the 
canon, and they might ha\"c looked into the wridngs of Lao-tzi^ 
and Chwang-tzu. But by far the most popular works* the most 
studied, were die poems of Po Ch(i-i and volumes of Elegant 
Extracts from Chinee hterature; while a mildly improper little 
romance called die Cavern of Disporting Fairies had a great 
vogue and, we are told in the T^ang records* both Japanese and 
Korean envoys always made a point of buying copies* at great 
expense, w'hen they got to Chirta. gave a social cachet in 
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those days was not icanung blit poetical dexterity. The men 
rather prided thcmsclvis on their ChtEicse ver^e, but to be ad^ 
mired it need not be original it must be very like some celebrated 
models Nothing more delighted these Japanese writers than to be 
compared with a Chinese master* They tried to envelop them¬ 
selves in a Chinese atmosphere, and this was not impossible at 
the Hcian court. Dlstingyishcd scholars and statesmen^ like 
Miyoshi Kiyoyutd (B47-918), called themselves by Chinese 
names, and were happy, we are told, if they could commune with 
a Chinese poet in their dreams. But Miyoshi'^s famous memoria] 
uiging reforms upon the emperor, which is regarded by the 
Japanese as a prose monuineiit, to the foreign student has not 
the flavour of a masterpiece and is merdy a competent state 
paper. As for the poems in Chinee of his generation, they seem 
to an alien judgment little more than mechanical ejcercises upon 
w^eil-wom themes. 

If many of the actirities of this age were artificial to the point 
of silliness, they did, wc must remember* express a culture re¬ 
markable^ probably unique, in that it was almost entirely sesthetic. 
Into the remoter origins of this pbenomenon we vdU not inquire:, 
but i ts immediate reasons arc plain. For some centuries past Japan 
had been peaceful and undisturbed, except by a litdc frontier 
fighting and brief factional quarrels that did not check the 
smooth flow of metropolitan life. She had been supplied with 
a religion, a philosophy, a theory of the states ali ready-made; and 
since she had no criterion by which to judge these gifts she accep¬ 
ted them on the whole without reser^^e. She might have been 
more critical or more uncertain had she known other ci\ili$ations, 
but she was isolated, and her communication with the outside 
world was scanty and irregular* Though tier rulers were domina¬ 
ted by foreign ideas, as a country she never suffered a violent 
cultural invasion and the first hostile descent upon her shores of 
any consequence was the Mongol attack of 1274. The Chinese 
did not force thdr customs on her, and she was never stimulated 
by close contact with other peoples, whereas the history of the 
rest of Asia and Europe is one long record of the marcldng and 
mingling of tribes and nations. 

Therefore—and this is true in greater or less degree of sub* 
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sequent times—the J^ipancse of the Heiaxi epoch tended to treat 
each element of their imported culture as if it were something 
integra! and perfected. Yet, while they did not question the 
perfection of the whole, for they were acute observers rather thau 
restless criricsj their temper and their circumstances modified its 
parts and changed its very essence. This b why much of the 
Hdan culture seems to us thin and tnircal. It was a product of 
hicratiarc rather than of fife. So the terms of Indian metaphysics 
became a kind of fashionable jargon, Buddhist rites a spectacle^ 
Chinese poetry an intellectual game. We might almost summarise 
by sadng diat religion became an art and art a religion. Cer¬ 
tainly what most occupied the thoughts of the Helan courdei^ 
were ceremonies, costumes^ degant pastimes like vcKe-making 
and amorous intrigue conducted according to rules. Perhaps most 
important of all, because it entered into all, was the art of pen¬ 
manship. These were the subjects of their literature and in thc$c 
they attained a prodigious \uttuosity. Let it be added that, if 
they transformed whatever they borrowed and sometimes refined 
away its essence, they and their desectidants also rejected what 
was gross and crueL Under the kindly Japanese touch the terrify¬ 
ing deities and demons of Chtoese mythology become merely 
amiable grotesquesp tlie harsh Gonfudan code is softened, the 
grim Indian ascetic mortifying the flesh is transmuted on Japanese 
soil into an abstemious recluse enjoying books and floivers. An 
e^rtreme but suggestive example of this humanising gift is the 
evolution of Maitreya, the Messiah of Indian Buddhism, who by 
some strange process came to be figured in botli Chinese and 
Japanese iconography as Hotel, one of the Seven Gods of Luck, 
a fat-bellied, smiling divinity. 

Japanese poetry, then, having suffered after the ManjBshtl a 
temporary cchpse by the vogue of Chinese verse, came into 
fashion again at the end of the ninth century", and was given a 
strong impetus by the various causes wliich we have enumerated. 
In 905 there was commenced under imperial auspices a collection 
of tlie best poems since the and this was completed in 

922 in the form of an anthology known as the K&kimAut or Ancient 
and Modem Collection. It contains over 1,100 short poems and 
practically no Jong ones. We shall avoid the task of assessing their 
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merits and obscn^c merely that in form they display an e^iquisitc 
fiiiish always hovering on the edge of artifice^ and in content they 
rev'eal an emotion usuatly more delicate than powerfy]. To say 
more is only to provoke endless aj^gument as to the nature of 
poetry, the subject—could ajiything be more appostre?—of the 
first masterpiece of Japanese prose. This is the preface to the 
Andctit add Modern Collection, v>Tittea (ri™ gsi?) by one of its 
compilers, Ki no Tsuraynki, himself a great poet and a stylist 
of repute. It is a short piece, evidently written by a man used to 
composing in Chinese, for though its sentiment is indigenota 
enough it is betrayed by the trick of antithesis so dear to Chinese 
authors. Indeed it is said to be a translatioo of an original preface 
in Chinese, which prevailing taste demanded in any work of 
importance^ For some time yet a scholar might write in Japanese 
only the lightest trifles, and then with a gesture of apology . Thus 
Tsorayuki himself prelaces his b^ work;^ the T&sa Miki^ a pleasant 
limpid diary of travel (935), with a statement that he is writing as 
a woman writes, to wit using Japanese words and the Japanese 
syllabary. From about this time date a number of short romances 
and fairy tales plenifluUy sprinkled with poems. Works of this 
type were produced at interv^als throughout the tenth century, 
and so helped to forge the native language into an instrument 
which was given edge and temper fay skilful hands in the opening 
of the eleven di. 

The Cinji Afonogalari^ written by a court lady-m-walung named 
Murasaki Shikibu some rime in the years between JooB and loao, 
b a remarkable romance which it is dUBcult to describe without 
superlatives. Certainly it 1$ one of die world's great books; and 
apart from its almost epic literary quality^ it is of special interest 
in the cultural history' of Japan. While it marks a critical stage in 
the development of language it also exhibits, illumined by the 
play of an exquisitely sensitive mind, that HeJan society w^hich 
we have called unique. The difference in point of language 
between the early romancers and Murasaki is astooishiug. They 
arc almost childish in comparison ynih her sophistication. She 
moves without faltering through long, intricate sentences, and b 
tile mbtress not the slave of a most complex grammatical appara¬ 
tus, She extracts the fullest value from a vocabulary which b in 
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the nature of things rcsiiicU*d, and the Chinese words that she 
i4se$ are not pedantic intniden but seem to be at home in their 
surroundings* In some ways, of course, she profited by iropiove- 
ments which time had made before her day, but no classical 
Japanese work gives so strong an unpression of individuaj style 
as hers, and there is no doubt that it was largely her sure taste 
and skill which made of die contemporary language a fit medium 
for sustained artisdc cHbrt- But e\'en her genius could not 
overcome its inherent defects, and though the style of the Gtnji 
was much copied by later writers it was never attained and far 
less was it surpassed. The Chinese language, perhaps inevitably, 
continued to eicereise a baleful influence^ and Japanese developed 
as a hybrid of two conflicting strains. 

One other w^ork of this period in pure Japan«c should be 
mentioned. This is the charming and vivacious 'TiUow Book"' or 
Miscellany of Sei Shonagon {circa lood)* Together with the Gmji 
it gives a fuU picture of life at court, and only the very faintat 
hint of life out^dc* It shows us a little society preoccupied with 
art and letters, quick to criticise a weak stroke of the brush, a 
faulty line of verse, a discordant colour or an ungraceful move- 
mentj great connoisseurs in emotion and judges of ceremonies 
and etiquette; sendmentally aware of the sadness of this dew-Hke 
fleeting world, but intellectually unconcerned with all its probn 
Icms; prone to a gentle melancholy but apt to enjoy each transi¬ 
tory moment; and quite without interest in any outlook but thdr 
own* 

4, LATE HEIAN BUDDHlSSi 

In both sacred and secular wTitings of the Hdan epoch there 
occurs very fri^iucntly the ivord meaning *Thc latter end 

of the Law/* It 13 derived from Buddhist scriptures which pre¬ 
dicted that, some 2^000 years after the Buddha*s death, his 
teaching would lose its power and, owing to man*s depravity, 
fall upon degenerate days, 'fhe word was a technical religious 
term, but it seems to have seized tlte imagination of the Japanese 
and to have gained a w'ide currency by the clcv'cnth century. The 
number of years ihai had elapsed since the Biiddha*s deadi 
accorded with tlic prophecy, and there w^erc rcasom enough for 
regarding the times as degenerate. At ihc capital and in the 
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country Urcre was strife^ disorder ajid suffering. The soverdgns 
were weak^ die nobles were despoiic and extravagant, the cler;gy 
were greedy and quarrelisomCj die military faniilics were be¬ 
ginning to show their teeih] and unsound economic condjdons 
’iverc causing widespread distr^^ among the people. The charac- 
temiic unmorality of the age had been tempered by itx asthedc 
standards, but these tended to breaf^ down as luxury dethroned 
refinement. To judge from contemporaty^ literature, conduct was 
thought to have become both lax and gross to the point of social 
danger, especialiy in the matter of sexual relations. Intercoms 
between court officers and maids-of-honour was extrefnely un¬ 
restrained, and in such matters the cJcrg>^ were not behindhand 
on the many occasions when those ladies made pLlgrimagcs to 
fashionable monasteries. .\lt&geiher society presented a distressing 
spectacle to any pious priest, and there were many who retired in 
despair 10 solitary hermitages. Others attempted to revive and 
disseminate the faidi by popular methods, because ihey felt that 
the old religious mstitudons were either feeble or degraded- In 
this judgment they' were correct, for the Nara schooU, though 
retaining prestige, were obsolescent, wliilc the great Tendfd and 
Shingon sects were either out of touch with current religious 
feeling or were busily engaged in acquiring wealth and power by 
very dubious methods. Tlie times were cs'idcntly ripe for a. new 
movement in religion. A monk named Kuya, who had preaehed 
in the streets of Kyoto during an epidemic in 951, spent most of 
his life travelling about Japan, teaching the people to invoke the 
name of Buddha, so that he was known as the Saint of the Market 
Place* These open-air meetings were dearly of a revivalist nature, 
and .seem to indicate that there was now room for some popular 
evangel which would afford an easy outlet for rejigious emotion, 
some satisfying but not exacting faith. It was a marked character¬ 
istic of the Japanese of this period (a characteristic which shows 
itself in their earliest native belicis and which, some think, time 
has not altogether eliminated) that they were not tortured by a 
sense of sin, not racked by a desire to solve the problem of Good 
and Evil. There was little of the cruel puritanical strain in them 
and little of that restless spirit of doubt and inquiry which has 
driven other peoples eitlicr to seek refuge in quietism or to escape 
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from thdr thoughts by mccssant activity. They wcrcimprcssjonablc 
and lively, but without metaph^'dcal benu feing impresaiDnabief 
they were quick to feel the sorrows and delusions of earthly life, 
readily believing those Buddhist preachers who taught its empti¬ 
ness and dwdt on the tenon, of hell and the glories of paradise. 
Being lively, they could live happily in the moment, and pass with 
an easy reaction From fear of stilTcring to hope of bliss. To a societj' 
of this temperametit, or in thb mood, the teaching of Gctishin 
(942-1017) was especially welcome. He belonged to the Tcndal 
sect, and was a very' learned man, but he is best known as the 
author of a popular religious work called the Essentials 

of Salvation. In doctrine he was a precursor of the Japanese sect 
called Jodo or Pure Laod^ which teaches the worship of Amida 
(AnutabbaJ, the Lord of Boundless Lights This worship is one of 
ihe most widespread and powerful infiucnccs in the Buddhism of 
China and Japan, and is of great interest in ihc history of religions 
in general. Its origins arc obscure but in India it can be traced 
Ixick at least to the second century after Christ, while in China 
it began from about 400 to take a sectarian form in the hands of a 
succession of teachers who are looked upon as the patriarchs of the 
Cliing-tu (Jodo) schooU lu Japan there are traces of Amidism in 
Shotoku Taishi's day, but in its fullest form it was derived from 
China after it had reached great prevalence there in the time of 
the patriarch Shan-tao (Zendo, d. 66i}i who is regarded by its 
Japanese teachers as an incarnation of Amida and the chief source 
of their docirine. 

Amidism is distinguished from preceding types of Buddhism by 
its cclipe of Shaka and its insistence upon faith as a means of 
salvation. Early Buddhism maintairis that man^s future depends 
upon his own deeds, that he can find salvation only by his ow'n 
efforts- This contrast is expressed In Japanese by the tw^o terms 
JirHij onc^s own strength, and iarHif the strength of another- and 
it is clear thai the passage from salvation by works to salvation by 
faith radically altered the character of Buddhisrn. Its cardinal 
feature had hitherto been the attalrLitient of cniightenment by 
arduous spiritual and metaphysical exercises and holy living. For 
tliis lofty idea] the cult ot Arnida substitutes a much easier and 
more comforting conception. In the latter degenerate days of the 
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Lawv say its exponents, common mortals cannot hope to foUow 
the Holy Path pointed out by Shaka, and therefore Amida made 
Ills ‘"Original \’'ow,” declaring that he would not accept enlight¬ 
enment for himself unless he could be sure that all sentient beings 
would be saved by faith in him. This Original Vow sets forth all 
die essentials of the Amidist creed. Relying upon the strength of 
another (/ariJtiJj the behever who desires salvadon hm only to 
invoke the name of Amida Buddha in simple faith, and then he 
will be bom again (^d) in that Western Paradise, the Pure Land 
(Jddo)p there to attain that enlightenment which by his own 
efforts (jiVijt/) he could not reach. This was the theme of Genshin^s 
book, and one can well understand its attraction for a people 
living in troubled rimes, easily moved to anxiety by omens and 
portents, and thirsty for consolation* The writer, having described 
die corruption of earthly life, paints vivid pictures of hell and 
heaven, for wltich he has been widely read ever since his day.* 
He mes vivid colours and portra^'s punishments so awful and 
pleasures so icmptiog tliat his easy rule for sal^-ation was bound 
to find many followers. The rule is that the believer shall put all 
his trust in the power of Amida and invoke repeatedly the sacred 
name* This is the practice of nembuisuj which strictly rendered is 
“rncditadoTi upon the Buddha”; but the Jodo doctors insisted that 
it meant only the repedtion of his name, in the formula 
Amida Butsu, ‘“Homage to Amida Buddha.^* 

The practice of by monks in their own holy edifices 

was of much earlier date than Kuya or Genshin* In most mouas* 
terics there was a chapel or a hall svhere worshippers endeavoured, 
singly or in congregation, to reach a condition of religious ecstasy 
(known as sammai, Skt. j{^mddhi) by fL’dng the mind upon one 
thought; and a common aid to concentration was the continuous 
repetition of one formula. In the Tendai monasteries on Mount 
Hiei there were many such chapels, but the n^mbulsu was adopted 

* He ieiil a copy tcf Chinm^ whm It u i£d to have bEcn cnthiuiuticaJly 
received. Hia work had an immediate inftuentc upon literature^ painting and 
sculpture^ and it wes protKibly amonff the first t>oob to be printed iri Japan. It 
certainly is aronn^ the oldest exlant printed booki, the earliest copy that has 
been preserved datin]; from la 17. There m printed editiotu at Wt in the 
Kamakura penod, and in the Totugawa period it freely issued m the 
Iona scriplj, ^'ith lUyslralions. 
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hy Nara sects also, and a haLL of invocaticn^ the Nembutsu-in^ 
was erected 10 the Todaiji preemeta in 939. The truth is that the 
doctrine of salvation by faith and a belief in the paradise of 
Amida were so simple and so attractive that aH sects* felt obliged 
to incorporate them in their creeds^ and it was not und] the 
twelfth century that there arose a distinct Amidist sect marked 
off from other schools and exciting their enmity as a setiom rival. 
What Kuya and Genshin did, therefore, was not to Introduce 
Amida worship into Japan, but to spread it among the people; 
and it is interesting to observ^e how several technical terms 
associated with the Pure Land doctrine have become part of 
everyday speech. Thus santmui is used to mean simply whole¬ 
hearted effort, and rebirth in paradlsei stands in common 
parlance for death, so that a man run over on a railway line is 
said to have suffered kiiha-ojo^ which might be translated *^train 
salvation.'* 

From the days of Genshin the cry of Mma Amida Batsu was 
increasingly on the lips of the faithful, bringing comfort to many 
troubled souls; and from the following ccntur>' down to recent 
times there must have been very few Japanese indeed to whom 
those powerful syllables w^tre unfamiliar. The invocation of 
Amida was further spread by a Tendai monk named Rydnin 
(1072-1132), who Favoured a particular type called thc^^^^u or 
**circulating'^ rumbutsti. His ideaf was that the merit gained by an 
invocation of Amida was circulated and transrerted to all sentient 
beings, so that the mm&titsu of one believer procured salvation 
for all others. He preached tins docirine widely, both at court and 
among tlie people. He was Followed by Further apostles of 
Amidism, and by the end of the Fuji warn period (say 1150) 
temples were thronged with worshippers of Amida or of those 
great national gods, such as Hachiman and the deity of Kumano, 
who were by now identitied with Amida. The w ay w^as prepared 

* Thus Tendai bdievert, wkde tclylng upemt Uue Lotiis, often to be 

bom in Amida's paradlic; images orKwannon lometirriea bore the bueription 
^077111 Amida Buisn os well as an invocation to the Lotui leriptnre: and iii 
gcoeral during tbc FuJiwBrm peiiod laymen from the h ighest lo I he were 

extremely impanial in tlieir devotioiu. 

f It ts At Erst sight somewhat queer; but it ia in jrealiiy baied quite logically 
upon certain tuetaph^^eal conceptioiu oT TcndaL 
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for a new evangelist, the monk Gctikij (1133-1311;), better known 
E» Hunen Sbooifl, who founded in Japan the Pure Land (Jodo) 
Sect* He belongs rather to the Kamakura than 10 the Heian 
period, and we shall thcTcfOTe leave to a later chapter a sketch of 
his life and work* 

5, HEIAf; ART 

Tnt Hdan era may be suitably divided* For purposes of cuSiural 
historjV Konin period lasting from 794 to 89+1 and the 

Fujivvara period lasting from 894 to the establishment of a 
military diciEttorshlp at Kamakura in 1185. The dis'isions are of 
course arbitrary* There arc TonpyS works which anticipate 
Kdnin as a veil as Konin works which conserve the Tenipyo style i 
and the sesthctlc standards of the Fujiwara prevailed long after 
their political power had waned* But 894 is the date when official 
reladons mth the T'ang court were suspended and it is therefore 
an appropriate terminus for the Konin period, which forms a 
bridge between the derivadve Tempyo and the more indepen¬ 
dent, nationa] art winch Boinished under Fuji warn patronage. 
In the Konin period there can already be discerned signs of the 
expansion of secular art, but Buddhbm remained the chief in¬ 
spiration in architecturej painting and sculpture. These, how^evcTj 
followed a new trend* parallel with the development of the new 
sects, the Tendai and tlie Shingon* which had broken away from 
Nara tradidons. Marked changes are to be seen in ecclesiasticaJ 
buildings. The Nara monastencs were groups of edifices symmet¬ 
rically disposed on flat ground, and as institudons they had been 
in close contact Avith the Ckjurt* But. partly from topographical 
reasons and partly because of a growing fashion among religious 
teachers to seek distant retreats for meditation and ascedc prac^ 
dees* the new monasteries were built on the summits or the flanks 
of mountains, and their construcrion and arrangement were made 
to accord widi the irregularity of the ground and with their 
natural surroundings* Further, because the neAv sects Averc 
esoteric, thdr oratories were often divided into two portions, an 
outer, beyond Avluch the ordinary w'ORhippers could not proceed, 
and an inner, Avhere the sacred image was enshrined but screened 
from their gaa:c by doors or hangings. In these and other respects* 
such as the nature of the internal decoradon, the ncAS' monasteries 
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differed from those of Nara and they tended gradually to some* 
what greater elaboration. The syncretic tendency of new 
sects had moreover an increasing effect upon Shinto architecture. 
Already in Nara tlie latest Shinto shrines had shown traces of 
assimilation to Buddhist temple anchUecture, for the Kasuga 
shrine (768) was in a compromised style, being painted red and 
showing a slight curve in the roof. But after the removal to Kyoto 
the process of fusion went still further, and such types as the 
Hachiman-diukuri and the Hiyoshi-dzukuri replaced the simpler 

Kasuga style. _ , 

In religious sculpture and paindng certain intercstmg changes 
may be observed in the Konin period. The ^li^'ini^cs mostly 
worshipped were of a different nature or at least were different 
conceptions of the same dii.-initics. There was a new iconography. 
In the ^Jara monasteries tlie Shalca and the akushi, the Maitre^ a 
and the Kwannon had been objects of open and familiar worship, 
figures radiating grace and benignity. To them were now added 
somewhat remoter and sterner presences, such as the grim Fudo 
{Acala, a form of the Hindu god Siva) regarded by the mystic 
sects of Buddhism as a manifestation of the Great Illuminator, 
Dainichi. He wears a forbidding expresuon, and holds a rope and 
a sword for the binding and chastisement of the powers of evil. 
There are several celebrated pictures of Fudo belonging to this 
epoch. One of llicm, attributed to Kobo Daishi, and now kept at 
K6ya*san, is of such sanctity that it is revealed only very' rarely 
and then with a ritual of the deepest veneration. Generally 
speaking, the images most worshipp^ by tlie mystic sects took 
rigidly prescribed forms, since their expressions and gesture, 
their attire and their emblems were held to represent special 
attributes or even to symbolise cosmic truths. Owing to these 
limitations of subject and treatment the statuary of the ninth 
century suffers from a lack of spontaneous feeling, which is the 
more marked on occasion 1>ecau$e bronze, dry lacquer and clay, 
materials which bespeak a fluid modelling, tended to be replaced 
by wood, which demands masterly handling if harshness is to be 
avoided. It must be admitted that the challenge was often bravely 
met, as in certain statues of the many-armed Kwannon. The 
problem of representing such a symbolic figure without sacrificing 
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natural grace seems insoluble, and yet more than one scuiptor 
overcame the difficulty and carved an image of great licauty, such 
as the lovely K wan non of the Muno-ji. But taken altogeiher the 
statuary of this period, despite its technical excellenccp seems 
uneasy. One feels that the artists* for all thdr scrupulous effort to 
combine symbolic motives and realistic execution* were Irked by 
their themes and would have been happier in new and freer 
modes. The same is true of paindng. The religious impulse b no 
longer fresh and simplcp but sophisticated and a little fatigued. 
Under the influence of the mystical doctrines of Shingon* artists 
strove to express difficult cosmological ideas in painting. They 
undertook the hopeless task of representing graphically the 
spiritual universe by mcam of pictures called rmndara (Skt* 
rrmndala^ a circic). The mumiam of the Nara period are com¬ 
paratively simple compositions* showing realms of hUsB and 
thdr inhabitants; but those produced under Shingon influence 
are attempts to portray eMremely complex s^'stems or cycles in 
w^hich are hierarchically arranged the various manifestattons of 
one central spiritual reality. These* and the represeniatjon of 
individual figu res from the cycles, were tlie cluef types of religious 
art in the Konin era; and though they no doubt contributed to 
technical progress by providing a kind of discipline and by en¬ 
couraging delicate colouring and careful design, they were the 
enemies of imagination and boldness. They therefore provoked a 
reaction in secular and even* to a less degree^ in religious paint¬ 
ing. Two great lay artists ate recorded as having worked at 
this time, Kawanari of Kudara and Kose Kanaoka. None of 
their work has survived, and though there arc various ancient 
talcs illustrating their marvellous prowess* they arc perhaps only 
legendary persons* But it is certain that a $mall group of gifted 
men* who were not priests* came into prominence during the 
ninth century, by painting figures and landscapes for the orna¬ 
mentation of the imperial palace and mansions of the nobility* 
They were the precursors of schools of profane art which flour¬ 
ished during the Fujiwara period. 

The Fujiwara period was an age of luxury and profusion, in 
so far as a small aristocratic society developed a standard of 
living much in adv ance of that of the rest of their fellow-country- 
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men. The Heian culture was not widespread. It was (but for a 
late and exceptional flowering in the provinces which will be 
noticed presently) distinctly metropolitan, and its surviving tnonn- 
ments are to be found chiefly in or near the capital dty. In 
domestic architecture there was evolved a type of dwelling called 
sAiiidlm-dcuitHW, composed of spacious apartments connMtcd by 
galleries^ and for the embellishment of their floors, ceilings ^d 
sliding partitions a ne^v class of secular artists was called into 
being. The keynote to this decoration is usually supposed to have 
been an elegant simplicity, but there is evidence that some of the 
mansions of the nobility aped the imperial palace in doign and 
were not without elaborate ornament. So long as religious in¬ 
spiration tvas paramount neither aiehitccture nor sculpture nor 
painting could escapjc from foreign influence, but now the artists 
could give play to their native fancy. The characteristic Japanese 
love of nature asserted itself. Great care was given to the design 
of gardens, and landscape painting came rapidly into vogue, so 
much so that even in Buddhist pictures cdistial beings were often 
painted against a natural background of rocks, trees and flowers. 
Current taste seems to have rebelled a little against depicting a 
monotonous succession of divine personages in rigidly prescribed 
surroundings, and the arts tended to throw off their ahen styles 
and take on a native character. Moreover, by the year 900 the 
T'ang dynasty was tottering and Chinese influence was on the wane. 
There is no doubt that the growth of a native literature also had 
much to do with bringing alxmt this change.for the use ofthenativc 
spteech must have encouraged artists to look nearer home for themes, 
by giving native sentiment strength to compete with foreign ideas . 

Not of course that Buddhist art languished. In its own field it 
prospered exceedingly^ since the great monasteries* ever gr-Dwing 
m po^ver and riches^ spent much of their wealth on fine buildings 
and treasures for their adornment. And the rise of the Pure Land 
sect sdmubted a new style, contrasting with the severity of 
Shingon art. It is best seen in images of Amida, who« com¬ 
passionate qualities arc suggested by mildness of expression and 
the smooth flowing treatment of surfaces, which in early Fujiwara 
carvings results in a happy elegance but later degenerates into 
mere facility and elaboration. Everywhere there is a strong touch 
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of ftmiliinity. Even such fierce embodiments of divine wrath as 
Fudoj the Destroyerp arc given a sweet benign appeamnee* 
Perhaps the most inieresting feature of Fujiwara art in general 
is the growth of hereditary schools of sculpture and painting, 
A sculptor named jwho carv'cd many important images, was 
much in iavour at court, and was given in 1022 a high eecie^as- 
tical tide> though himself a layman. He was the forerunner of a 
long line of sculpiors, but it need not be supposed that their 
talent was inherited from him, for it has always been the pnicuce 
to perpetuate a family tradiiion by adopting a promising pupiL 
Similarly a number of lines or schools of painters sprang from 
masEcrs of Uiis period, wht^ names and careers are somew'hat 
uncertain. We know however diat there were court ardsls of die 
Rose school, who ser^'cd in turn as heads of the official Bureau of 
Paintings and foUow^cd in dieir w'ort the 'Fang tradition. Many 
artists of this day were members of noble families. Ait, or at any 
rate sesthedc enjoyment, tvas the chief business of Hekm society. 
In that business all were crigngedj from the Emperor downw^ards, 
and therefore, though there must have been dilettantes without 
number, the standard of achievement was remarkably high. 
Several members of die Fujiwara clan arc recorded as painters 
of distinction, among them one who is looked on as the oiigiruttor 
of the peculiarly Japanese style called Tosa. Not only did aristo¬ 
cratic laymen dc\'ote themselves to painting, but many disdn- 
guished priests are said to have painted secular as well as religious 
pictures; and though wc may suspect that great skill was often 
attributed to tiiem with more piciy than truth, there is no doubt 
that the monasteries w^ere homes of ?e$diedc culture, where men 
could serenely exercise their gifts. Tlie monk Eshin, the author of 
the Essentials of Salvation, and leader of tiic revivalist movement 
which proclaimed the \irtucs of ntmhutsUf used pictures to 
propagate his belids. To him is ascribed a great picture showing 
Amida, with Kwannon and Sdshi, welcoming a believer to 
Paradise. Members of the celestial host with gay countenances 
sit making music among bright elands, and in the foreground is a 
glimpse of plecisant lnnd.seape. 

In general, religious painting icnilcd to resemble secular 
painting in its attitude. The lofty and the severe gave way to 
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the lender and the graceful, just as the majestic but difficult 
conceptions of the early Heian Buddhism were outmoded by 
the more popular d<ictrine of salvation by faith. Of ibis tendency 
there could hardly be a more striking example than the draw¬ 
ings usuallv but wrongly ascribed by tradition to the monk 
Kakuyo, more generally known by the ecclesiastical title of 
Toba Sojo (1053-11J+). The work belongs to the decline of 
the Fujiwara, but it cspresics in one of its best aspects the 
artistic spirit of their age. The artist is a delightful draughtsm^. 
His pictures of animals disporting in the garb of monks ate alive 
with satirical fun, Tliey are a true fniii of the native wit; they 
owe no thin g to China beyond a vague debt to her older artistic 
tradition; and they bear witness to that reaction against the 
solemnities of Buddhist art which we have noticed,* Another 
cmbodmient of the contemporary sesihelic is die monaste^ called 
the Byodo-in of Uji, It stands on a site originally occupied by a 
Minamoto villa ^vhlch came into the hands of the Fujiwara. 
Here, in 1052 when he entered religion, the Regent Yorimichi 
erected a group of sacred edifices to the worship of Amida and 
the glory of his clan. Most beautiful among them is die central 
paviUoni the Phosnbe Hall, a structure of such eicquisitc balance 
that it looks almost as if it were some great bird poised for flight. 
With its attendant buildings it was placed skilfully in relation to 
its natural environment; the lines of its facade are diversified^ but 
harmonious; it was lavishly decorated within and it enshrined 
Buddhist images by well-known sculptors of the day, including 
an imposing Amida by Jocho. It is a happy blend, in architecture 
of temple and palace, in ornament of sacred and profane. In this 
successful compromise and in its careful landscape setting it 
is a triumphant example of the untrammelled native taste. It 
may be looked upon as a typical expression of the Heian culture, 
being of a most deliberate elegance and splendour. If it 
falls short of perfection, it is for lack of certain heroic qualities. 
During the second half of the eleventh century, in the iwllight 
of the Fujiwara, some lassitude is visible in the arts.* In sculpture 
especially technique outstrips inspiration, and under the influ¬ 
ence of Pure Land teachings sacr^ images achieve an elaborate 
* See Plate XII. 
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nuUhy. Fat, complsicent figures abound^ probably modelled on 
Sung standards of beauty^ for with the rise of the new dynasty 
there was a renewal of Chinese influence in the arts. In the 
applied artSj such as lacquering and metal-workingj there is 
great progress to meet the demands of a luxurious age. Every¬ 
where there is profusion of ornament and wealth of design. Taste 
and workmanship veer towards the florid and die extravagant. 
But there was one powerfUl influence which tended alwa^'s lo 
restrain and purify, and wWeh, though its working is most 
apparent in ptctorial art, has made itself fdt in many branches, of 
Japanese life. This was the practice of calligraphy. No fiill under¬ 
standing of Japanese esthetics can be reached by those who do 
not appreciate the written characters. They are symbols of ideas, 
but they are not pictures of things; and therefore a man who 
lakes up his brush to trace them is not distracted by any desire to 
represent or even to suggest a concrete rcaiit)\ but aims at making 
shapes whose beauty is dieir very own and docs not depend upon 
their significance. He moves, as it were* in a world of pure form, 
and he is concerned only with abstract design. For him^ to wTitc 
beautifully is to solve fundamental problems of art. The line must 
be unerringly placed, it must be in just rdation to its feUows, and 
though it may pass from strength to sofbiess it may nesxr falter, 
but must be alive throughout its length. The ink must merge with 
the soft paper, neither lying inert upon its surface nor spreading 
aimlessly beneath. The brush, suitably charged, and directed, 
not as is the pen by a niggling motion of the fingers but by a 
bold impulse of the whole body transmitted fiom the shoulder to 
the wrist, will produce a subtle range of tones between the faintest 
grey and the deepest black. Ton dbeeming e^e such modulationSp 
under the sure touch of a master, can give as profound satis¬ 
faction as the most harmoiuous blend of colour* in Japan, there¬ 
fore, calligraphy was not a mere convenient handicraft but an 
an, the sister and not the handmaid of painting. A skilled calli¬ 
grapher b already an artbt equipped in most essentials, for in 
learning to write he has undergone a rigorous training in bnish- 
work, in composition, in design, and lastly in speed and certainty 
of execution, for the nature of his materials will permit of no 
rumbling hesitation. No wonder, then, tliat in a society whose 
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outlook on life almost cniirdy gcsthctic, an an governed by 
such severe and yet elegant canons should be pfe*cmincnt. For a 
Heian couiticc to be unable to write well was to be hardly re¬ 
spectable; to have a good hand was to have breeding and taste, 
Learning in an ofhciaL piety in a priest^ beauty in a lady of 
fashion, these scarcely maticred without that indispensable ac¬ 
complishment. Handwriting was the companion of poetry, and 
the beauty of a stanza might depend as much upon its script as 
upon its turn of phrase. Often a % ci^ would be accompanied by a 
picture suggesting its theme- So far such decorations were slight and 
fencifnl, and the finished expressionism of fine and wash drawings 
in Chinese ink had yet to be developed. Rut U was under theinspir- 
arion and thcdbdpUne of calligraphy that it later grew to maturity. 
Another important branch of pictorial art had its beginnings in 
late Fujiwara times.* This is the or coloured picture- 

scroll. As a form it was not originatod by the Japanese, but in 
their hands it gained a distinctive character^ We depend on 
not very^ reliable traditions for tlic names of the painters of the 
earliest scrolls tliat survive j bnt there are a few examples which 
undoubtedly belong to the end of the Fujiwara period and are 
the work of court painters and calligraphers of distinction. Among 
them are tlte Giuji kh 7 i$satan scroll* illustrating die great romance 
of that name; tlie Shigi-sm Engi, illustrating the foundation of a 
monastery; and the Dainugoti Afeeogfltori, illustrating a popular 
narTative of the day . They represent diffcrciit send meri ts-— 
poetical, religious or realistic—and different technical methods; 
but they have one important character in common^ and that is a 
strong native quality* They may be looked upon ag the nucleus 
around which grew the purely Japanese stymie of painting, called 
in contrast to the various schools of Chinese derivation. 

The Genji scroll is the oldest,* and of its kind the most bcautifiiL 
Its curious perspective b at first baflling* for you are given a 
bird's-eye view^ of interiors in which wallsp screens and elabor¬ 
ately costumed figures seem dangerously aslant. But once the 
convention is accepted its oddity becomes a charm, and you 
fed that thb is not a mere fantasy, but a most fitting and indeed 

* The oldest dtlajin except for certain iUimratcd ^traj of the Nan penod. 
It u unevai, for It ii the wdrk of levcral Court pamtera, 5>m Plate IK- 
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mcvitabk of rcprcscntitig such figures in such R life as ihcirs; 
for no realism could so Rdcquaicly depict the personages of that 
insulated and transient society uith which the G^nji dciils. Far 
from being immature, the method is origioat and immetisely 
sophisticated, li may be said to anticipate certain modem Euro¬ 
pean paintings, just as Murasaki's romance anticipates tnodem 
novels of the psychological schooL 
A curious attempt was made, at the end of the clc^CfUh century* 
to imitate the Heian culture in the provinces. Fujiwara Kiyohirap 
the Lord of Mutsu* in 1095 erected a stronghold at a place called 
Hiraidzumi In northern Japaji. He hujlt a monastery, the Chuson- 
ji, and founded a city which he hoped would rival the metropolis 
as a centre of art and learning* Hu descendants^ including that 
Hidehira who sheltered Yosbiisunc, and Yasuhira who betrayed 
him* carried on the work and kept a kingly statc^ But die family 
was crushed by Yoritomo in 1189* and little remains of their 
splendour but a small mortuary chapel baiU by KiygMra in 1134 
to receive his own remains. There is^ hov^^e^'er, enough to sbow^ dial 
gorgeous decorauon and a lavish use of gold was the keynote 
during die brief life of this northern capitaL 

NOTES TO rUTAPTER XJI 

^ Page 325 , TJiree fonm of the Buddha. This cancepi of NLiii^iyaua 
Buddhism^ though it belongs to an abstruse realm, has had a con¬ 
siderable influcxiec upon Far Eastern thought and theretbre dcserv'^ 
some special consideratJon# The doctrine of the three forms or iK'dies 
(7>rA4>'is) disiinguLdics; 

The besdy of transformation (ATr.^wi4M?^)^the historical Buddha. 

ITifi body of bliss Buddha as he appears in 

Paradise. 

The body of imtli — the Cosmk Buddha. 

Both of die first two arc only temporary or partial tnanifestations of 
the true Buddha^ because the true Buddha is uUiiiiate reality^ 'flie 
universe is merely the phenomenal expression of reality, and ihereforc 
die universe and the Buddlia arc the same. This dlHiculi idea In course 
of time tended to be interpreted in simple and familiar terms, and to 
communicate Its flavour to contemporary feeling as expressed not only 
in religion, hut also in literature and art* lliE belief that tlic true 
Buddlia can take diverse forms naturally made it easy to accept the 
identity of Buddhist and Shinto diriniiics by suppasing that all were 
manJJestatioiu of one reality, Jn another field this doctrine of tlie iTiree 
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Bodla a kind of mctaph^'sical sancdDii:, gave shape and coherence 
to iradiiional nadve nnimkdc beliefs. To describe the Buddha as 
identical or coextensive ^ith all nature was to give exprosioii to the 
feeling that all nature is of one essence^ It is oh%dous that such an Idea 
must be a powerful force in art, bcousc it means that there is no sub¬ 
ject that the artist can treat wherr he is not expressing a. religions truths 
It also must tend to divert die artistes mind firom those anUiropoce'ntrlc 
habits wluch donitnoie Western thought. Man Figures in the Far East 
not as the supreme tnaslctpicce of creation, hut as one of many rorma 
of ultimate reality. 

1 do not want to press this argument too far. It can easily be over¬ 
worked. But I think that it ntay help to explain, for insiancek why the 
human likeness and the i>oztrayal of dramatic ev ents in hu miin life am 
not common in Far Eastern an, A favourite theme of ilte painter in the 
Far East is a landscape suggesting space and distance, in which human 
figures arc only incidcniaL He is apt to depict a Large mouniain and 
a Small philosopher^, noi as in the West a bulky statesman or genera] 
dwarfing a modtsl background of Nature. 

All this sccim very remote from the Trifc^ya, but there can be no 
doubt that Japanese life has Ijcon profoundly influenced by certain 
philosophical incepts of Buddhism w'hich liave encouraged the senti¬ 
ment of transience, of the illusory^ nature of all observed phenomena, 
and the seniimcnt of immanence, of the identity between all forms of 
existence. 

* Page aaG. GhiJi-k'ai^ also known as Chih-1 in Chinese, in Japanese 
is styled Chisha Daishj or Tendai Dakhi, It is not strictly correct to 
say that he introduced the doctrine of the Lotus sutra into Chjna, 
since the earliest Chinese translation is previous to A,D. 516^ but he 
regarded it as the quintessence of trutli and gave it the pKncipal place 
in his 5>^ieiTi, svhich 13 "more than any other school an independent 
attempt of the Far East to deal with literaiy and meiaphy'sical problems 
whidi confront the student of Buddhism, h is marked by hs catholic, 
many-sided and airnosi encyclopaedic character/' (Eliot.) Ihe im- 
fHjrlancc of the T 7 kn-t'al school in the history of Far Eastern thought 
lies in the fact that it exhibits on a grand scale the churacicmtic 
Chinese and Japanese reaction to a conflict of philosophies. In India 
the general run of the liiilhrul are not irked by apparent inconsistencies 
in doctrine. In China, where the eritital study of classical works was 
more advanced and scholars were addicted to collating sources, sTu- 
dcnis of Buddhism found it hard to accept the cent rad ic dons ma nifest 
in the various discourses ascribed to the Buddha. In the West in such 
circumsiancea there usually arise earnest, ev^n bitter, sectarian dis¬ 
putes, but in the Far East a more tolcrani or a less dogmatic spirit is 
prevalent, and men seek to compose rather than to assert their dis¬ 
agreements, It is this trait which accounts for the gmwih of such a sect 
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as the T'ieti-l'Ai. accounted for cUvergcaces iu BuddhLsE doc* 

trine by showing that the BuddJia taught in di^crenl ways at diflerent 
limca^ adjusting hb teaching to the cumprchcriszon of his hcarm. No 
form of Buddhism is rejected, all are incorporated in one cdcctJc scliooL 

* Page 353 fir. it has been suggested to me that this passage is an 
unjair summary of artistic Ifcnds in the late Fujiwara peri^^and I con¬ 
fess that it is misieDdiiig in so lar as it gis'es the impression that there 
was an all-round decline from iJie middle of the eleventh centur>\ 
Indeed^ towards the end of that centuty a new impulse is discernible 
in both sculptutc and painting^ csprcially as the Kanuikura era is ap* 
proached* But 1 think it b true to say that Irom the middle of the 
clcventli century the ixispiratJDu of Fujiwara art began to faiL It is 
generally agreed that a certain lassitude h visible In much of die sculp¬ 
ture and some of the painting which continued unchanged in the early 
Fujiwara tradition. Gsniemporaiy sentiment wiis under the influence 
of the pessimistic Mappo doctrines {a, under I^te Heian Buddhism, 
page 243.), and in the arts this lade of a coustnicttve emotion, though it 
may sometimes have produced a pleasing effect of melancholy repose^ 
in less happy instances was responsible for what seems to me only a 
complacent emptiness. It is a question of tastei which the student had 
better solve for himsdf hy looking at originab. From the historical 
point of dew-, it b sufhcient to understand dial the main trends of art 
in the late Fujiwara period reflect pretty clearly its social and religious 
changes—the decline of a metropolitan aristocracy preoccupied with 
aesthetics and die rise of a vigorous militaty d^; the growth of Amidbt 
bchefsi and the reaction of more poeitivc doctrines. 

VS’hile it is true that in late Fujiwara times, as Intercourse with China 
W'as restored, Japanese art came tinder Sung influence^ that inilueucc h 
visible in tecliniquc rather than in themca and ticatiueiiti Hie fat, 
complacent figures arc uot modelled on Sung styles, but arc a repeti¬ 
tion of the Nara period veraions of T’^ang. 

4 Page 356. It is not oorxoct to say that die r-jTioA'iwn^ had its l>e- 
ginnings iu laie Fujiwara times. The celebrated In-gwa'*Ji^ scroll of the 
Tempyo period^ though it b an illustrated sutra rather than a picture- 
scroll, is obviously a precursor; and there w-eredoubtlcsaothet' examples. 

Nor is it exactly true that the was the nucleus around 

which the Y"amato-e style grew* It would be better to say that it was 
an early and important stage in the development of the mature 
Vamato-c style. 


ChapitT XIII 

A SUMMARV OF POLITICAL EVENTS IN THE HEIAN PERIOD 

t, THE FtJJIWAR.A DOMINANCE 

The following arc the dates of the outstanding political nents in 
the Heiati period, during the Fujiwara domination : 

A.D. 7Sa AcetssAon of KWAHHLf. 

784 The capiutl nroved to Nagaoka. 

794 Foundatinn of the new caplLaJ, HeiankyS (ibc modem KyAia). 

797 Completion of eiunEiJcljc called Shoka-jSihfrngh 
80^ Suetemfuj campaign against the AmxL 

606 Accession of tf£ij5. 809 AbdleaTjoti of HdjA and acccsiion of iaoa. 
8ia The Aimi hnally skibdued. 

823 Abdication of Saga^ accession oT junna. S33 Abdication of Junna^ 
flCOesioO of >fDAl¥A. 

&50 Atxcsaaoti of yoKTOKO. 

S58 Accession of seiwa. Fujiwara YcohiEufa becomes KegenL 
97&-877 Accession of yozk on abdicadon of Sdwa^ Fujiwara Nfototiiint 
becomes Regent andt latcr^ Kwafiipaku+ 

8B4 Accession of a^icA cm depemtion of Y5reL 8O7 Accession of ui>a, 
89] Abdicatioo ofUda^ accession oif daig^. 

901 Downfall of Sugawara Michizane . Fujiwara Told him in pnwer^ 
Comptelion of chronicle called Smdai JUsvrijkti* 

907 Compilation of official anthology of verse caUed IC&kimhu. 
gt4^g Fujiwara Tadahiiu in power* 

937 CotnplctiDn of (Imtilules of Engl potod 

930 Accession of sujaicu. 

937 Revolt of Masakado, being the bepojiing of the rise of the Taira 

■r |p j~ i_ 

946 Abdication of Sujaku^ accession of uurasami. 

961 Bcgiimiog of Seiwa Minamoio clan. 

gb7 Accession of JMtizm. 969 e.nyCf. 984 iwazan. 986 icmj6* 

999 Taira feuds in western Japam 

toil Accession of sa»cj 6. 1016 iciiii-O n. 103B sujaxu ti. ro4^REizE.i u, 
to^B Revolt of Taim Tadatsunc* 

1050 Revolt of Abe family in northern Japan, ending in ibcir defeat by 
a Minamoto gcncial in 106a, 

toBB Accession of banjO 11, under whom ihc power of the Fujiwara 
receives a check* 

The first striking feature in this list of events is the frequency 
of abdication by an emperor aJtcr a comparatively short reign. 
The practice of abdication was not confined to die imperial 
family. It grew up» tinder the ittflucnce of Buddhism^ at a time 
when increasing power brought increasing burdens and incrcas- 
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ing pcrUs to leaders in alJ cancers. To abdicate and enter re- 
ligion did not ncce$sari]y mean to lead a holy life and practise 
monastic ansteritiefi^ bu t rather to escape from the demands of a 
public career and to dc^^ote yourself at case to your favourite 
pursuits* You nvight prefer a meditative sojourn^ soothed by 
poetry or painting, in the calm atmosphere of some rustic monas¬ 
tery^ Just as in other lands a fatigued statesman retires to hh 
country seat and writes a learned hook. Or you might like to 
keep in touch with the worlds and give advice to your successors. 
'rhc>% whatever your choice^ would encourage you* if indeed 
they did not oblige yoUp to remain in your retreat. In many eases 
abdicadon was compulsory. ]i tvas a habit that the Fujiwara 
regents sedulously fostered^ and as a naJc emperors ^vho abdicated 
were too frightened^ or at least too prudent^ to mterferc in admini¬ 
stration once they had retired. There were excepdons^ such as the 
cx-^mperor Uda, who came into conflict with the Fujiwara 
through his support of their rival Sugaw-ara MichisLane and ihere- 
aftcr found it wiser to live a truly devotional life; but of most of 
the sovereigns in the early Helan period* W'hcther they died on 
the throne or abdicated, tlierc is noUiiug in the way of admini- 
stradvc success or failure to record, not because they were in¬ 
capable, but simply because they' were not allowed to govern. 
The emperor Kw^ammu appears to have been a gifted and indus¬ 
trious ruler, but of most of his successors for many centuries we 
know' very' little* All ^vcrc poets, several were fine scholars, some 
were great calligraphers* some wxrc genuindy devout Buddhists, 
a few were vicious. Many may have had a talent for admini¬ 
stration* but if so it was atrophied for ^rant of use^ and all were 
forced by circumstances into the life of a dilettante or a recluse,^ 
or a compound of both. 

As for the Fujiw^ara regents, Uiough they' were not in effect 
successful adminbtrators* tlicy were often extremely clev'cr poli¬ 
ticians* whose faiiure was due not so much to their lack of talent 
as to the inevitable pressure of events. The development of Japan 
under their rule might well be taken as a proof of the theory of 
economic deiemdnism by those addicted to such doctrine. 
Tokihira, so far as we can gather, endeavoured during his brief 
regency to rheck the growth of tax-free manors* to prevent the 
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peasants from leaving their allotments and cntcfing the 
scn,'icc of immunt landlords, or in other ways evading the corvfe; 
to enforce sumptuary laws and reduce comiption among officials; 
and in general to arrest the tendencies which, as he dearly per¬ 
ceived, were impoverishing the central government and depriving 
it of real audiority. He revised and enlarged the codes of law to 
meet changing conditions, and the results of his laboure are to 
be seen in the collection known as the Engi-kjaku-skHi^ the Forms 
and Institutes of the Etigt period, completed in 9*7, after his 
dcatli. But the economic forces now at work were far too powerful 
to be resisted by mere legislation, and Tokihira lunisdf ivas part 
of a system already doomed. It says a great deal for the political 
drjucrity of Tokihira and subsequent Fujiwaia regents that they 
were able to maintain their supremacy when the real power had 
shifted from the capital to other parts of Japan. Their survival 
was due to a certain inertia by which presage remained with the 
court after its authority had vanished, and to the skill with which, 
making use of that prestige, they manipulated the jealousies and 
ambitions of their rivals, great families now growing rapidly in 
strength but contending among themselves, and as yet mere 
beginners in the political craft. Such breathless feats of balance 
could not, however, be repeated without end; while the Fujiwara 
clan itself had so multiplied that it began to lose cohesion, and 
some of i ts subordinate members began to behave as independent 
uni is. One Fujiwara, Sumitomo by name, successfully defying 
the court and the Regent (Tadahira), was paramount in western 
Japan for several years, until in 94^ he was captured and killed. 
In eastern Japan too there were a number of almost indepen¬ 
dent Fujiwara landovvners, and certain other maj^ates, pre¬ 
paring to challenge tlie imperial authority. Some of these other 
magnates were of noble, even imperial origin. Quite early in the 
Heian period, as we have noticed, the court began to nominate 
absentee governors of provinces, and the most lucrative of such 
appointments fell as a mlc to princes of the imperial blood. 
One of these, a younger son of the emperor Kwammu, was 
made governor of the rich province of Hitachi, in eastern japan. 
His descendants were so numerous that they could not all find 
posts at the capital, and a group of them settled in the eastern 
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pnivinces whore they devoted thcnwcjves to incretising their 
wealth in land and dependants, while not neglecting warlike 
training to protect them. This oflshaot of the ruling house became 
soon an independent family, with the surname of Taira* la the 
same way other emperors, at a loss to provide for their numerous 
sons, reduced them to the rank of subjects, gave them lands or 
office, and left them to fend for themselves as the heads of new 
families, under a new name, Minamoto. There were several 
clans thus styled, each distinguished by the name of the emperor 
whose son was its founder. Thus there were the Saga-Genji 
(Gcnji being the Sinioo-Japanese form of Minamoto-uji, the 
Minamoto clan), the Uda-Genji, the Seiwa-Genji and several 
others. All the great clans, as time progressed and their numbers 
increased, split up into smaller groups, at first merely subdivi¬ 
sions of the main clan, but tending, as they acquired land and 
adherents in different localities, to form independent families, 
sometimes even at emnity with other branches but in a general 
way linked with them by a community of interest in opposi¬ 
tion to one or both of the remaining great clans. The political 
history of the Heian period is t» fact a talc of ebb and flow in 
the fortunes of the great clans, the Fujiwara, the Taira and the 
Minamoto, and subsequent history is latgely concerned with the 
doings of families which issued from those three houses. Thus a 
member of the Minamoto clan who settled at a place in the 
province of Shimotsuke called Ashikaga took that place-name 
as a family name. In a like way there arose, from the Minamoto 
clan such families as the Nitta, and the Satake and the Toku- 
gawa; from the Taira clan the Miura and the Hojo; from the 
Fujiwara. clan the Kikuchi and the Utsunomiya. These are all 
prominent names. They arc, in fact, the dabttjfo (Literally “great 
names'*) of Japan and most of them were originally the names of 
localidcs in which the ancestors of their holders had acquired vl\- 
firec manors. It may therefore be judged what an important part 
these manors, the sfioen, played in Japanese history. 

During the tenth century, though the holdings of such territorial 
magnates, especially in the cast, were steadily growing in size, none 
was yet powerful enough seriously to challenge the central author¬ 
ity except in his immediate domain. There were, it is true, occa- 
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stoiiiLl revolts on a comparatJvdy large scale, swdi as that of a 
Taira chieftain named Masakado, who was for a brief space the 
virtual ruler of the right eastern provinces > His success, like that of 
Sumitomo, vvas due not so much to his own strength as to the 
slackness of the govcmrrtent, who when they saw that the tiireat 
was serious were able tocrttsii him without much difficulty, in 940. 
The feudal system was only in its early stage of growth, and the 
picture this period presents ft of a great number of small chieftaim 
warring amongst themselves, endeavouring to acquire supremacyin 
land and men* Masakado started his revolt with only t,ooo men, 
not all of whom were his own retainers. By 99® learn of a power* 

ful Taira in northern Japan attacking a Fujiwara neighbonr with 
a force of 3,000 men, liiough this number was perhaps exception¬ 
ally large. The governor of a province, especially if lie himself was 
a local magnate and had armed retainers of bis own, was gcncrally 
ablc to hoki the balance Ijctwccn contending chieftains and thus 
to prevent one from absorbing the odicr. Moreover, the Fujiwara 
had in their gift court honours and appointments and lliere were 
many Minamoto and Taira chieftains to whom these things were 
attractive; for, though provincials by domicile, they were aristo¬ 
crats by oripn. The later Fujiwara rcgcnls were acute enough to 
make use of tliis attraction, and thrir policy was to range on their 
side at the capital and in the country inftucntial members of the 
contending dans, generally Minamoto. But there was a price to 
pay for the services of these supporters, for whom court honours, 
tliDugh welcome, were not cnough*Thcy wanted land, they wanted 
immunity from tax; and it followed that, when they confiscated an 
estate, or declared one of their own manors immune, their Fuji¬ 
wara patrons must sec to it that complaints agamst them did not 
succeed. Thft is how the great estates grew up: and they were soon 
to become still greater when the Taira and the Minamoto, rcali-v 
ing their strength, added to their own manors those of the Fuji 
want which, in the beginning, they had managed on behalf of tlie 
dominant clan. But ihc Fujiwara contrived to retain their suprem¬ 
acy unlil well into tlic dev'enth century. In 995 Fujiwara Mi chin- 
aga became A'wempaiu, and he, followed by lift son Yorimichi, 
who was JCuiampakti from tol8 to 1069, held high estate at the 
capital. Now was the zenith of the Fujiwara prosperity, and of an 
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ostcnTnUous luxury bo great that a contemporary historical wort, 
de\'oted chiefly to the rule of Michinaga and his sons, is entitled 
“Tales of Glory and Splendour," Michinaga carried his ostenta¬ 
tion with him into retirement; for in toig, falling ill, he took the 
tonsure and entered religion after an ordination ceremony in the 
Todaiji on a scale of magnificence like that of the fiist great 
ordination in which the emperor and all the court had taken part 
in 754. When he lay at the point of death ten thousand priests were 
ordered to pray for his recovery, a general amnesly was declared, 
and arrears of taxes were remitted throughout tlie country. TThc 
Fujiwara clan claimed and secured for their leader honours which 
would scarcely have been accorded to the sovereign in those da^-s, 
Meanwhile, both at the capital and in the provinces, disorder 
and crime and misery grew fast. The great temples were at odds 
with the government, which had from time to time attempted to 
check their acquisition of tax-free lands. The abbots, seeing that 
other landowners, when backed by force, could do pretty much as 
they liked in this respect, trained a number of priests and men from 
their estates in the use of weapons, and formed small standing 
armies of their own. Not only did the temples fight among them¬ 
selves, but they often raided the capital; and during Yorimichi’s 
regency {10^7-74) they swooped douiTi from Hiciean and threat¬ 
ened the regent’s boose with some 3,000 men. The imperial guards 
were by now almost useless, and the Fujiwara when they rduct- 
antly appealed to force had to rely upon membere of the military 
families, whether Minamoto or Taira. Time after time, towards the 
end of the tenth century' and throughout the clevcntli, bands of 
armed priests and their troops of mercenaries brawled, rioted and 
fought in the streets of the city of Peace and Tranquillity. They 
would besiege and blackmail the Fujiwara statesmen and even the 
emperor himself. Once, early in the trvclfth century, two great 
monasteries came near to fighting a pitched batUc in Kyoto, with 
forces numbering, it is said, as many as 20,000 a side. So great was 
the danger to the Fujiwara on such occasions that, one might say, 
il was the turbulence of the priesthood rather than the rise of the 
clans which precipitated, if it did not cause, their downfall. For, 
though thev were comparatively secure so long as provincial mag¬ 
nates struggled among themselves at a distance from the capital 
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and got a bufFct now and then at the hands of a Taira or a Mina- 
moto general^ their position became ciciremely unsafe once they 
themselves had to depend for protcctioii upon those military 
families. There h some irony in this situation, for it was the Fujt- 
wara statesmen who had been the most muni beent patrons of 
Buddhism, building great temples, filling them with costly things, 
and richly endowing them with land and serfs. 

Every successful warlike enterprise by a Taira or a Mlnamoto 
general added to the prestige of those families, and usually in¬ 
creased their wealth, although their holding;s of land could not yet 
rival those of the Fujiwara in value and extents What staved off the 
decline of the Fujiwara dan w^as strife betw^cen other clam and 
dissension within them. From the time of Masakado through the 
eleventh century there were constant feuds, raids and forays, varied 
with campaigns on a grander scale, in both eastern and western 
Japan, in which Taira and Minamoto and Emailer but no less 
bellicose clans such as the Abe and the Kiyowara were engaged 
in a confusion of partnership almost impossible to disentangle; and 
lliough it cannot be said that any one group had gained a firm 
supremacy by, say, t iOo, a great and significant change had now 
taken place in the constitution of society. A new military class had 
come into bang and had assumed an important position in the 
state. Though the court remained the fountain of honour and the 
civil officers controlled the court and inspired iia edicts, now every¬ 
where but in the capital land mattered more than honours, and 
force was more effective than law. In 1050 an Abe was master of 
great tracts in northern Japan, and defied the central government 
for many years, till he was broken after desperate campaigns in 
106a, by Yoriyo^hi, a Minamoto warrior. Yoriyoshi^s forebears 
w^crc distinguished fighters, but he may be taken as the first of a 
line of great captains who, after displacing the civilian potver and 
ovcrihrovring ihcir military rivals, were For centuries to dominate 
Japan. With him began a definite cult of the war-god Hachiman^ 
and from his day there began to develop a distinct military caste, 
with its owTi traditions, its own code of morals and indeed of 
law. 

Yet the first check to the civilian authorit>' did not come 
firom the soldiers, but from the sovereign, for when the emperor 
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Sa.njd n came to the ihronc in ro6fl he at once endeavoured to 
cope with urgent problems of govcmnicttt himseir and to thrust 
the Fujiwata aside. 


THE RISE ANt> FALL OF THE TAIRA 


The outstanding dates arc as folloift's:— 


AD. io6a 

1087 
1107 

1154 
1087-113^ 

713^x156 
j 141 

1155 
nsS 

1 [^6-1185 

1185 


Acension of u- AbdkaiKl J07a» 1073* 

A^-r Min n iitiitniAXMjffA, Abdicated lofiG- 
Aoession of iioltutAWA. 

Acccsswn of tOHA Abdicated 1153 ^ 

Accession of sOroitu. 

Sbirakawo, though retired and In holy orders^ holds a coufi and 
go vents. (XmOi ^"Cloister Government.**] 

Toba succeeds Shirakawa and coolijiues Giobur Go^wnncnl. 
AcCCuiop of KD?4Q£. 

Accosido of snotAKAWA H. Abdicated x 15B. 

Bcghmifig of the Taira family"* doniLnancc. 

Rise and fall of the Taira. 

Emperors Ntjfl+ Jto^tujOj takaeurAp A?rfOJCUi toba u. 

Final defeat of Taira by Minanuito, 

Minamoto Yoritomo supreme in Japan* 


The emperor Sanjo 11 attended to state afTatre m person, and with* 
out reference to the Kammpaku. At once after his accosion he de* 
creed tiie confiscation of all shSfii formed since t045 and of any 
ik$en of earlier creation for which valid charters could not be pro¬ 
duced. The decree w-as specially communicated to the retired 
Awoni^aita Yorimichi, who merely replied that if there was any¬ 
thing wrong with his title deeds, he would put it right. The em¬ 
peror gave way at this veiled threat, and made an exception in 
favour of Yorimichi's estates. He was therefore helpless, since the 
Fujiwara clan held land all over Japan and none but the weakest 
landowners of other families would surrender thetr manors on the 
strength of a decree which could not be enforced if tlic Fujiwara 
were against it. This anti other measures of refonn which the 
emperor tried to carry out were resisted by the Fujiwara; but such 
little power as the court could CKcrdse w-as now exercised by the 
sovereign himself, and though the Fujiwara continued to hold high 
office it was more titular than real. With the death of Sanjo II 
after a biicf reign, we come to a truly astonishing development in 
the history of government in Japan. From 1073, for more than half 
a century', there sat on the throne titular emperors, with titular 
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regents, chanceUors snd irtinistcis^ wkjle during ench reign not far 
away, in a palace of hi$ ow n, keeping imperial state and assisted by 
his own officers, was an abdicated citjperor in holy orden who, in 
name a monk, svas in fact a nilcr. U was his edicts and not diose of 
the titular emperor which were valid, in so far as any order of the 
court in those days was obej'cd. The government, therefore, 
appeared to eonsist of an empemr, delegating his authority to a 
regent who controlktl a council of state and the minbtcrial 
boards' and of an cx-enipcror ivhose commands overrode those of 
the occupant of the throne. But it is obvious that such a compli¬ 
cated machine could e-yisl only so long as it did not have to function 
effectively, and the truth is, of course, tliat outside the court itself 
there w-as no government at all, except self-government in the 
clans. The usual stream of imperial edicts poured forth, aimed 
chiefly at the manorial system; but they were ineffective because 
the only people who could enforce tliem were busily acquiring 
manorial rights thcmselv’es. Tlic codes were no longer operative, 
the summary jurisdiction of the Police Commision (ArAiiiAi) 
could be exercised only by, and at the discretion of, Minamoto or 
Taira generals with a strong force behind them; and order was 
kept within the domains of the clan chieftains not by enforcing the 
common law, but by applying the laws of their respective houses. 

It will be clear that, under such conditions, as soon as there 
should emerge from the confused strife of the military families one 
strong group with a single purpose, the Imperial house would lose 
even the vestiges of power which it sdll possessed, while the Fuji- 
wara, since they relied on prestige and wealth and not on armed 
forces, would follow the emperors in the decline of their fortunes. 
VVTiat delayed the change was no power of resbtance on the im¬ 
perial side, but, as we have observed, dissension among the dans. 
Though the Fuji warn themselves were not free from tins internal 
weakness, their central position and iheir preference for intrigue 
rather than violence gave them a certain solidarity, llic military 
families, on the other hand, of their nature depended for success 
upon conflict. Their various branches were scattered all over 
Japan, and though a Minamoto might be the neighbour of a 
Taira, he might equally hold domains next to those of an Abe or a 
Kiyowara, or he might find himself, as a general in the employ of 
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the court, c^Ued upon to chutist some rebellious kinsman of his 
01 vn- Feuds arising out of such conflicts were closer to the heart of 
these soldiers tlian distant prospects of empire^ and they brought 
more immediate gain and satisfaction. It must be remembered 
that many of the branches of the great darts were dosdy attached 
to the soil. Their interests were lemtoriab and, while of patrician 
origin, through marriage and property they were cltKely con^^ 
nccted with local gentry^, such as the families of district governors^ 
ihcmsclv^ mosdy descended from hereditary' local chiefs. It is 
altogether doubtful wbclher they had, as a rulep any clear concep¬ 
tion of national unity» Tlie growth of the manor system had^ in 
fact^ produced not only an economic and a political change, but 
also a change in social organisaiinn. Loyalty to the dan, and such 
national feeling as was represented by loyalty to the imperial 
house, w^ displaced^ nr at least modifled, by strong tics binding 
men to their land. They owed their chief duty not to the state, or 
even to the leader of their dan as such, but to their superior in the 
scale of commendation and beneficCp or to a milfiary protector 
upon whose strength their tenure depended. In other words, the 
Taikwa reform had only arrested, but had not been able to prevent 
the natural d ev'clopment of a feudal system . 

It would be wearisome to recount in detail the confused political 
history of the remainder of the Heian period. It can W easily sum¬ 
marised by stating vltat the rivalry between Taira and MinamotOp 
now widespread and intense, came to a head in a series of bloody 
battles fought in 1156 and 1160* 

The immediate cause of such conflicts was usually a question of 
the imperial successionp and the apparent protagonists were 
leaders of court factions: bul essentially these were struggles for 
supremacy bciw'een the military dans. After n6o the Fujiwara 
w^ere no longer dangerous, the Minamolo had been overbornc^ and 
their great captains killed. Now for the first tunc a military family 
was in unquestioned power. Both the emperor and the empire 
were under the domination of the Taira house. Their supremacy 
Was not to endure, for the Minamolo gatiiered strength ugaln and, 
fortunate in producing a great leader, Yoritomo, they finally over¬ 
threw the Taira, after protracted warfare. This teniGc struggle to 
the death between rival bouses established beyond question the 
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dominance of the mllilar^' families and created a definite vvartior 
class which, under the stress of danger and confiict, developed a 
special code of behaviour, a special morality. The events of those 
years have left deep marks upon the imagination of the Japanese, 
and ilic me and fall of the two clans is perhaps thdr true epic. 1 ts 
history abounds in heroic legends of loy^ty and courage and saerj- 
Ccc, which have inspired their art and their literature and shaped 
their sentiment. This was the period of the formation of the 
iamuroi caste, culdvating as supreme v-irtucs fidelity and contempt 
of death. A jofRurat is “one who serves,” and the idea of utter 
faithfulness to an overlord can be traced far back. Of the old clans 
that were hereditary' escorts of the sovereign it was written in the 
earliest Japanese books that thdr forbears had said, "We will not 
die peacefully, but will die by the side of our king. If we go to the 
sea, our bodies shall steep in the water, If we go to the hills, over 
our corpses tlic grass shall grow,” This tradition of loyalty gave 
hesion to the separate elans as indeed it embittered the conflict 
between them. Up and down Japan, war was waged, bravdy and 
ruthlessly, with romantic turmoil and savage cruelty. ITie whole 
country was convulsed from North to South by battle, famine and 
pestilence, culminating in the defeat of the Taira forces and the 
death of the child-emperor, whom they had carried off, at the 
great sea-fight of Dannoura in 1183. From that time, until the 
restoration of j 868, Japan was gov'Cmcd by successive dynasties of 
military dictators, nearly all of whom sprang from Minamoto 
stock. 

It must not be supposed that these dictators usurped the im¬ 
perial dignity. They wielded imperial power, and some of them 
kept imperial state; but the throne Wfas always occupied by a 
descendant of the Sun Goddess, by a sovereign to whom, however 
W'cak and impoverished, the real ruler paid the outward fornis of 
homage, and from whom in theory he derived his authority. Life 
at the court went on very much as before, a round of religious 
observances, of olhdal ceremonies, banquets, poetical tourna¬ 
ments, excursions to view the flo wers or the moon, the whole diver- 
sified by quarrels about precedence, intrigues for title and office 
and, if we may judge from GontcmporaT>’ romances, a good deal of 
elegant debauchery. This refined hut somewhat thin and bloodless 
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society condnyed to auj\dvc dcapitr the Lraosfer of power to a 
more vital stocky partly because it remained the fountain of 
Iionours and partly because it carded on a definice social and 
xsthcdc tradidon which the military classes secretly respected. 
They^ mcanwhiLcr were rapidly developing a culture of ihdr own, 
based naturally upon warfare, by which they had achieved their 
dominance. There is much to admire in this culturei for it w^as 
virile and adventurous; but one need be only the mildest of cynics 
to remark that the ideals which it fostered were such as tended to 
keep privileges in the hands that had latdy grasped them. The 
virtues most prized were military virtues—^bravery and obedience; 
since they w^erc the qualides which a feudal lord most required in 
his adherentSt for protection against his rivals. The code of honour 
of the militar>' class tended therefore to emphasise these merits at 
the expense of others. A great deal of tlic li tcraiurc of the period 
following that which we have just described consists of historical 
romances recounting in dramatic style^ with great elaboradon of 
detail, heroic feats of arms* tragic deaths in battlCi, marvels of 
generalship, chivalrous encounters, examples of loyal service, 
heraldic splendours, fine armour, conquering weapota, all the 
pomp and glory and excitement of war. In the background, un¬ 
regarded, is the dull peasant, padently dlling his ravaged fields. 
In the forerront is the bright sword. 

The sword is not merely a romandc symbol of those limes, it is a 
concrete manifcstatloii of tlitif material culture. The swords of the 
Ilcian courtiers WTre ceremonia] weapons, in jew^elled scabbards of 
rich design. But those of the feudal chiefs were the deadly product 
of an advanced technique, that had grown up to meet the demands 
of men whose trade was war. We do not know very much about the 
early developments of mining and metallurgy in Japan, but it 
seems clear that they were stimulated by thegrov^th of the manorial 
s>^tem as well as by the rise of a military class, for the opening up 
of new land and the more intensive culture of old land meant an 
incrca.sed requirement of tools. In the seventh century iron imple¬ 
ments were so scarce that they served as a kind of currency, and in 
the chronicles we read, for instance, of the grant to a mimster in 
A.D. 70J of 10,000 iron spades and 50,000 lbs. of iron. But such 
eutrics grow gradually rarer, and by the beginning of the Hdan 
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period iron ore deposits were worked and iron tools made locally 
in many parts of Japan, for the use of peasants working on the 
We know that one of the earliest Minamoto generals to 
come into promincfitep Mitsunaka by namCp det^elopcd mining on 
one of his manors m western Japan ^ and it is recorded of him that 
he took great pains to promote the swordsmiih*$ art. After many 
experiments, he found an artificer who* prepared by seven days* 
prayer and abstinence, at length forged two surpassing blades, 
which became heirlooms In the Minamoto house and figure in 
many an heroic tale. It Is a sign of the importance of this art that 
the great historical romance called the lliik€ Ahmgatmi, which 
was written about A-D, 1240 and describca the rise and fall of the 
Tairaj opens with a chapter On swords. Here arc to be found praises 
of famous stvords and accounts of their nruraculous qualities. Here, 
and in subsequeni Japanese history* the svvord is conceived of as a 
lining, sacred thing. So, when Minamoto Yoshitomo, defeated in 
battle* prays all night at the shrine of Hachiman, he asks why he 
has been abandoned by the war god* and why his sword has lost 
its spirit. From those days there developed a definite cult of the 
sword. It is invested with my-stical properties, is almost an object of 
worship. It stands for die honour of the soldier; is indeed hb 
honour itself, for to part with or defile hb sword b to lose or stain 
hb honour. To this day—such b the power of sur\iv^ of a strong 
tradibon—before a sword of die old type U forged and tempered 
the smidis undergo a ritual purification, and while at work they 
wear w^tute garments of a priestly cut. 

Technical progress in sword-making was such that, for strength 
and edge, the Japanese sword of the ihirtcenih century, if not even 
earlier, exeeb the w'ork of all other maken in w^hatever country, 
before or since. It was a definitely original contribulion by Japan 
to the applied arts^ At the same lime the related military^ arts made 
rapid advances. Armour combining great strength and lightness 
was evolved at an early date, to meet the growing efficiency of 
weapons. Fortification seems only to have developed under Euro¬ 
pean influence in the sixtcendi century^ but strategy' and tacdcs 
were studied by the Minamoto and the Taira in the Chinese mili¬ 
tary classics, of which tlie best known is the trcaibe of Sunl^.Q, who 
nourished about 500 B.C. One might almost say tiiat, just as the 
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sword had ouatcd the pen, so had these treatises taken the place 
of the canonical works as the text^books of the nding class. It is 
an interesting, if melancholy^ reflection, that it tvas under the 
pressure of militarism that the Japanese cut loose from the ethical 
dogmas of their teachers and developed along lines of their own^ 
The of filial piety were not rejected, but duty to an over¬ 
lord must now come before family ties. The gentle doctrines of 
Buddhism w^cre not abandoned, but they must be made to square 
with current praciice. So one ^var-wom general, taking monastic 
vows at the end of his campaigns, feigns deafness when they read 
to him the conmiandTnent against taking life. Another soldier, a 
Taira retainer, arrested by palace ofllicers for breaches of a devout 
sovcrcign’'$ edict against hunting, observe that he has furnished 
game for his chieftain’s table on his diiellain^s orders, and dnee 
by the law of his house to disobey his chieftain means death, he 
prefers to disobey the imperial command, for thereby he incurs 
no graver penalty than banishment. 


T 


PART FOUR—KAMAKURA 

Chapter XIV—THE GROWTH OF FEUDALISM 

With an engaging disregani for truth, ihc ofBciul soothsayers and 
astrologers had, upon a new emperoFs accession in 1155, given to 
the offcning era, in which there ensued a most desperate civil war^ 
tlie name of Peaceful Rule. Hardly less unsuitable was the name of 
Literary Government* which ihty gave to the period commeoeing 
in 1185, for from that date the supreme power in Japan was hdd, 
as it had been gained* by military men: $0 much so that Yori- 
tomoi* the leader of the Minamoio dan* established himself at 
Kamakura^ in eastern Japan* and set up there an administration 
styled the fiaku-fu» which means something Like Army Head¬ 
quarters. 

The description of a feudal regime is apt to be dull reading for 
all but specialists, but there is an unusual interest in the study of 
Kamakura politics, for in them we can trace the early growth of 
institutions which endured in Japan for seven hundred yeaj^, and 
perished only within living memory* leaving a mark* not yet 
effaced, upon a modem people. 

There is nothing to show^ that Yoritomo consciously shaped his 
policy so as to become the rukr of all Japan. Even in the first flush 
of victory over the Taira he (according to one account) treated 
thdr leader with great deference, because he held high rank at 
court; and generally, it seems, although the military dictators did 
in effect deprive the emperors of almost all but the bare tide of 
sovereignty* they did not conceive of themselves as replacing the 
ruling dynasty. Their main object was to acquire as much land 
and as many adherents as possible. It is true that by securing 
economic and military' dominance they in fact became politically 
supreme, but it is very^ doubtful whether Yoritomo and his im¬ 
mediate successors ever had any precise concepdon of national 
unity- This is not to say that they were without clear ideas of state 
and sovereign; for the Japanese, having now for five hundred 
years accepted the Chinese doctrine of monarchy, were in this 
respect farther adviced than most of dufir European contem¬ 
poraries. But the Chinese theory provided also for the delegadon 
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of a nJcr's power, so that to Yoritomo his o^vn dictatorship would 
present no anomaly. Moreover be thought m terms of fiefs and 
manors^ not of people and government* He established himself at 
Kamakura^ three hundred miles from the capita! city^ because 
that was a convenient centre from which to oversee his vassals. 
The chief Minamoto manors were in eastern Japan, and here also 
were great estates of allied families, held in fief from him as leader 
of the Minamoto dan. Yoritomo did not derive his power from th e 
court, nor had he taken it from the court, since the emperors had 
never held full $ivay in those regions. They had exercised authority 
there only in so far as the tcrrirorial magnates had ebosen to 
recognise it. Now YoritomOi strong as he was, depended, on the 
support of feud al chieftains, and it was his business to keep them in 
order, to check any movement likely to weaken hb own ]>osition; 
in short, to establish hiimelf firmly as their overlord rather than 
to displace die dynasty reigning at Kyoto* Indeed he judged ii 
expedient to make use of the imperial prestige on many occasions, 
and for a long time after his accession to power w^e find him quite 
humbly, so far as forms go^ prating the Kyoto government to 
sanction this or that item of his policy* He sought and obtained 
high court rank, and was appointed a Minister of State and a 
General of the Guards, but it was some years before the emperor 
—or radier, die cloistered ex-emperor—would grant him wliat he 
greatly coveted, tEie commission as Seii-Tai''ShQgun, or Barbarian- 
Subduing Generalissimo, w^hich gave him supreme and unlimited 
control over all military forct^ in the country. It b worth remem¬ 
bering these details if w-e are to understand subsequent histor)^ 
even down to very' recent times. The tradition of reverence for the 
imperial house xvas so strong that, through checkered ceuturies, 
though it smouldered and died down, it w^as never extincti and 
before the restoration of i86B it w^as ablaze once more. 

The court, then, retained at this time a certain social prestige 
and a certain negative authority. But for any capable man with a 
sense of reality it offered no career* Under the Fujivs^ara there had 
always been mom for a number of competent officials, members of 
a sort of hereditary civU service, who were experts in the inter¬ 
pretation of the codes, the drafting of public documents, account¬ 
ancy, and such-Ukc matters. They were die working members of 
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ihc adfiiinistration, but Uidr position, always subordinate lo the 
heads of departraents, ivhosc posts went by birth and not by com¬ 
petence, had with the ^dual corruption and decline of the court 
become intolerable. Some of them, disgusted with the emptiness of 
court life, or even [lightened by its dangers in such times ormirigue 
and disorder, retired to country hermitages and lived in bngal 
comfort. Some became real recluses or w^andciiag monks. Others, 
more ambitious, were attracted by the prospects of advancement 
under the military chiefe^ to w'hom tliey offered their services. The 
Kamakura government, not too rich in administrative and literary 
talent, welcomed such experienced men, who, besides knowing 
from the inside palace affairs and the tccluiiqne of ofhcial business, 
had some general ideas about politics and law. Eastern Japan 
therefore tended to draw from the capital some of its ablest 
dviliaus; and tliis movement w^as of considerable importance in 
promoting die transfer of pow'er to Kamakura, and making it a 
centre of learning of a special type- 
Among the scholars who took a share in the organisation of the 
Shogun's government was one Oc Hiromoto, of an ancient family 
of liUra^i which had served the imperial house for several centuries. 
To liim and to his colleagues of similar antecedents is due prob¬ 
ably most of the credit for the admirusirativc successes of the 
thirteenth century'. To make dear the nature of their task^ it is 
necessary to sketch thecondition of Japanatthcend of Voritomo's 
successful campaign against the Taira. Now, as ever, at the root of 
all problems was the system of land tcDure, and to describe tlds is 
to de^ribe the sum of economic and political conditioriS- During 
the period of disorder culminating in 1185, private warriors in all 
parts of Japan had seized rights in land, and bad reached a jxssi- 
tion of dominance in their o^m localities. This was the logical out¬ 
come of the growth of immense estates (the iftfleii), which has been 
outlined in a prevtous chapter; but it was a process accelerated and 
magnified by the weakness of the central authority. In eastern 
Japan, as the military strength of the Minamoto grew, many land- 
liolders hadj from tJie end of the eleventh century, for die uf 
protection commended their estates to the leaders of that dan. 
Indeed the practice was so common that in logi it w^as farbidden 
by imperial cdicti though, of course, vrithout effect. After the 
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of thf- Taira, Yoritomo ^ntcd to hij own supportei^ 
lands seized from die enemy* who had been overlords of thirty- 
three provinces out of sixty-sis and held besides five hundred 
immune domains. He also invited a number of their former allies 
to traiisfer their allegiance to him. To the many who complied he 
made new grants, or he conlirmcd them in the rights which they 
already hcldj while they on their side became his immediate 
vassalsi hb ifce-nm or "house men.^^ Thus* scattered over all parts of 
Japan, thickly in the cast, more thinly elsewhere, were land and 
armed forces which the Minamoto ov-erlord controlled either 
directly or through his lieges. It should be noted that the lands held 
by his vassals were often situated in the domains of other lords*^ 
such as princes, or court nobles, or powerful abbots, or in the db- 
tricts of provincial gov’^emors, for these officials continued to func¬ 
tion in some places, if not as public servants* at least in some form 
of authority or possession^ In such domain.^, the povver exercised by 


• Swell greacly in extent xrui m character of tenure. Thm ihe 

T^dnlj] hadn by sbrnii goo, received fiioEii the court alone ameunting to 
8,000 hoiischoldi scattered in bioda of from 50 to 350 ov^er nearly all the pre^ 
vrucm cf Japojij and according to an inv^iofly of ^98 it tiicD held m addiiion 
majiota donated or commeDded^ ranging in area from a few rods to several 
hundred acres, in about one hiiiadrcd diOefent districts. Even as early as 850 it 
was o(£d.aily stuiiEited to hav'e m aU oeaity ^o,oqo aero of riec-laod- Under a 
pastoral system this u not an timnoderate holding, but in terms of small plots 
of arable laud it is enormous These hgura late no accounl of ibe poGsessions 
of subsidiary temples of ibe TAdaiji, which were considerahict 
As to the domains of court nobim, the celebrated Shimadxu ih^ in loutlicm 
KyiisbO rnay be taken as a gf3od, though somew Jiai extreme example. Beginning 
in about togo as a piece of unoccupied land eumvalcd by a Taira oGicial and 
commended by biin 10 tlie then Fujiwara regentp it became an bereditary ira- 
mune domaki of the Konoe branch of the Fujiw^ra family. By accretions of 
various sorts it gt«w, by the end of ihc rath century, Lnto an unmeox 
coverif^ more tlian 40,000 acres—more than half the arable area of the three 
provinces o^-er which it spread^atid eidilbiting in ils vaiiDus compcmenls 
abnosl every kind of tenure and every degree of fiscal immuni ty^ 

The TOdaIji and Shimarku manors, though ^tremc cases in regard to 
extent* Were otlierwbc typical. From a codaslral survey made by the Kamakura 
government in about laSo we learn that our of a total arable area of some 
9pD0o aerra in the province of Osumi only 750 acres was public, taxable landj 
ouf of 130,000 acres in Hiracbi* only 37*000; and out of 4,800 acres in Tamba, 
only tome 600^ tn this last province, nearly 300 acres belonged to Sbintfl 
shrines, 1,000 acres to Buddliist monasierlea* and nearly 5*000 acra cormited 
of 
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the Shogun varied, according to circiunstanccs, from an almost 
nominal sujtcraimy to complete effective control. But the con* 
Tusion did not stop here, for, though we have for brevity's sake 
loosely used the words “manor” and “ownctship/' it must be 
understood that the manor in Japan differed in several essentials 
from the European feudal manor, and that plain ownership of land 
was a rare phenomenon. The private domain called sheen con¬ 
sisted of a group of small units of individual cultivation, very 
loosely bound together. The size of these units was governed by 
the customary method of agriculture, which required the division 
of land into small dyked wet rice-fields or small terraced upland 
fields. Pasture plaj-s no part in this system, of which the basis is an 
intensive culture of rice by indiriduaU, and not communal hus¬ 
bandry. Consequently the strongest andj as Japanese history shows, 
the most tenacious sense of owiteishlp resided in the peasant. Yet 
he, in reality, enjoyed only the right of cultivating the soil, and 
drawing from it often but a meagre sustenance; for he had to 
satisfy many claims upon his labour. .Attaching to each parcel of 
land were numerous and various rights, known as skiki. Each 
shoeit W'as a complex at shiki, and it b the shorn and the jMj, the 
manor and the rights, which in their dhision and ramification give 
to the feudal institutions of Japan Lhdr special character. 

The word shiki properly means an office or function, but it came 
to be applied to the rights rather than the duties of a holder in 
respect of land. It b so^metimes loosely used for income, and in 
later feudal documents for the land itself. A broad dassificadon of 
these rights shows us, in ascending order, the rights of the culdva- 
tor ofa plot or plots; the rights of a manager or bailiff of such plots 
as part of a fA*rn; die rights of the proprietor of the shstn} and 
finally the rights of the patron who, standing at the apex, ensures 
by his high position the immunity of the estate, w'hetlicr from ta,x 
or aggression. All such rights were of very diverse origin and 
nature. The rights of a cultivator might derive from the use of land 
under the early allotment (Jcu-bun-fleii) system; from the occupation 
of waste land brought under cultivation by his predecessors either 
on their own account or through the enterprise of some local not¬ 
able; or again his plot may at first have been worked by his 
ancestors as serfs upon a sustenance-fief. But the cultivator’s rights. 
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as a general rule, were not much more than the rights to live on the 
land, to till it, and to consume such residue of its fruits as was left 
after the sadsfacdon of rights higher in the scaled though he might 
have some special pri^dlegcs, as for exam pie in respect ofirrigadon, 
fishing, woodcutting or taking game. The rights of the bailiff 
v aried. In a typical case a prince or a nobleman or a religious body, 
having acquired or enlarged an estate in a distant province, where 
they could not oversee it tliemselvcs, would entrust its supervision 
to a diird party% wiiose rights would depend upon his dud^p and 
whose dudes would be governed by such conditions as the sl^c and 
position of the estate, the nature of its immunity and so on. The 
baMiiF of a small skofn might be not much more than a small 
farmer htmself, supervising die peasants and remitting to the 
proprietor an agreed share of its produce. He might be a land¬ 
holder receiving &om the propritior a fixed fcCj or a percentage of 
the yield of the estate, in return for its supervision and, if he were a 
person of local importancep its protection against neighbouring 
landholders. In some regions, w'hcre the provincial or local 
government was either powerful or corrupt, it was expedient for 
the holder of a shSm to commit it to the charge of some local offi*- 
cialp who would for a fee oversee it, keep its accounts and remit 
funds to the absentee landlord. Conversely the local importance of 
the bailiff of a large estate sometimes gave him a prescriptive right 
to a post as clerk or accountant in the district or provincial govern¬ 
ment office. We therefore hud such public appointments treated as 
shiki pertaining to private estates, and though this seems at fiist 
sight surprising, it must be remembered that men with a good 
knowledge of writing and accounts were rare in country districts.* 

As the shBen gtew^ in size and immunityt they tended to become 
autonomous units, and their admiubtratiun involved, as w^cll as 

• Moreover^ by ihc end of the twelfth ctDtury, the gdvemon of provinces 
dutiiels were no loiiger, as a rule, able to exercise adimmstrativeAinctioni, 
except to a very limited extenL They were now rather the bearers of bereditajy 
title*, iWvTilng or controlling hereditary slates, and the Utular public servants 
under them were smiil] hmdownen. The dtitrict governor dais (the Ibrmcr 
furuAt) in partitolarp nnee they had fonnerly acted as magutTats, tme eollcc- 
COia, Bod police commissignea*, and had been appointed because of their local 
influence, developed into a class of hereditary landowners with adherents 
ikilted in the uic of airci. They were perhaps the pujst important element la the 
formation ef the warrior class. 
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managing and accounting, keeping order within their boundaries 
and protecting them against aggressors from without. Thus there 
came into being various classes of wardens, constables, inspectors, 
and Foremen, all deriving sustenance from the land, Tlicse posts 
also were sometimes held by officers of the local government. All 
were rAr^i and a ciiargc upon the estate. 

ft will be seen that the rights comprehensively described as 
managers’ shUci were of many varieties. In an inventor)' of the 
estates of a great temple in 1214, eigiitcen different styles of estate 
ofiicers arc mentioned, and though some of these may represent 
only differences in name, one fA«ji of 150 acres has a supervisory 
staff of twcniy-tliree persons, in eleven categories, holding fAiAi 
worth from about one acre in the lowest grade to eighteen acres in 
the highest. The produce of these areas formed their incomes, which 
in this particular case amounted to seven-tenths of the total yield 
of the estate. 

The highest in the ascending scale of rights was that of the 
patron. It might arise in several ways. He might be a high person¬ 
age who had received a grant from the court, or a local magnate 
who had brought land under cultivation or acquired by confisca¬ 
tion the land of others; but in all typical eases he is the landholder, 
as contrasted with the manager and the cultivator. His is the 
leading right, though by no means necessarily the most valuable. 
Before the right profits him it may have passed through many 
stages of commendation, each creating one or more shifei which, 
when they arc all satisfied, may leave him little more than a 
nominal share. Moreover, in times of disorder and insecurity, 
even he, as well as the holders of righu lower in the scale, may be 
dependent upon the protection of some other powcrfiil patron, 
such as^ a great general, and so new rights or interests may come 
into existence. 

The j/fftr were not only numerous and divenc. They could also 
be divided and transferred for consideration or by testament; and 
since primogeniture was of slow growth in Japan there was a 
tendency for rAiAi to be split up among the children of a holder. A 
jAiAt or even a part of a skiki might on the death of its owner pass 
to one of his daughter?, and thus become hereditary in her bus- 
band’s family. Thus these rights continuously separated and 
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combined, growng^ as raituUcd ramiiietlj in numbers and cotn- 
plcjdty. 

I ntricatc as was this latigJc of rights and dutis in respect ofJand, 
It was not %%ithout a certain flexibility. In one aspect the ihUci 
appears almc^t as a medium of exchange. Its fluid nature and the 
fact that its value could be exactly computed in terms of units of 
the staple crop, gave it something of the character of a currency in 
an age when money economy vir^ far distant in the Future. Further, 
because the could be divided and transferred, and could in 
many coses be enjoyed at a distance, eflectivc changes of ovmer^ 
ship could be made wiiJiout disturbing the productive balance of 
an estate, and ^vithout disturbing the tenure of actual cultivators. 
It is, indeed, ^ special feature of the system that the rights grew 
from below rather than descended from above. TTie typical private 
warrior was a man attached to the soil, in the same wny as the 
peasants, and the lower grade of warrior was hardly difTercntiated 
from the higher grade of cultivator, whose origins he shared. He did 
not receive, as a return for service, lands car\ed out of his military 
overlord 3 domain, but was conflrmed and protcclcd in his existing 
rights by the lord, as the price of his vassalage. His tenure was not 
specifically military, and though he was his lord’s vassal he was 
often at the same time a tenant under obligations to another 
person, or even to the civil government as landlord-in^hief. 

It followed from the diversity of the interests at stake Uiat Yen- 
tomo must, to make his own position stable, find some way of 
controlling them, to his own advantage but without too grCiit 
oflcnce to thdr holders. The establishment of his government at 
Kamakura is comparable to the Great Reform of 645 in that it 
heralded a change in die administrative system. But the Great 
Reform was based ona theory and carried out as a seheme, w^hercas 
Yoriiomo*s methods were largely empiric. He did not attempt 
to replace or overhaul the existing machinerj', but added to it 
apparatus of his own dcHTbingj to meet his needs as he discerned 
them. Counselled by Oe Hiromoto he appointed, in provinces 
where it was expedient, a milifary governor known as the Con- 
stable (s^tsuibii-sht) or Protector and in a great number of 

priratc and public domains he nominated officiab called Stewards 
(ji-tb)* It w as characteristic of his methods that these tides were not 



^9" 33 - ^ li'tfmoT in fht fatd* Hfirn^i itnih gold ^rtsii mTTKur 

with heraldic pattern: under-dress of sitm doth. {Afer a scroll of the 
Kamahura periods) 
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new ones, though the funcdoiw of tlidr bearers had a new signifi¬ 
cance. He himself was made Constablc'^General and Steward- 
General, thus standing at the head of all constables and stewards, 
who were, moreover, all his immediate vassals. The creation of 
their posts was an imp^o^^UatlonJ aimed at strengtliening Ids inllu- 
ence in territory over which he had no direct controL Such terri¬ 
tory was considerablej for feudal institutions were still immature. 
All over the country there resided warriors firmly entrenched in 
their own localities and enjoying private rights, while there lingered 
in many districts remnants of the civil authority^ It wa^ necessary 
to conciliate or suppress those interests when they competed with 
his own. The Protectors, therefore^ consistenLly with the high office 
of their master* the Commanderdn-Chief, were put in supreme 
control of military and pwlice afiairs in each province, and iheir 
authority in ihdr respeedve spheres extended over all direct 
vassals of the Minamoto. Their dudes were: to call up men on the 
roster for the Imperial Guard; to suppress uprisings; and to arrxst 
violent criminals. But in practice they assumed many other pre¬ 
rogatives* Tivith the connivance and sometimes the encouragement 
of Kamakura. 

A$ for the stewards* permission to appoint them was given very 
grudgingly by the court, and that only after one of Yoritomo^s 
generals had appeared at Kyoto with a thousand cavalry to under¬ 
line his request. The reason given for the creation of these posts 
was that^ in order to protect the throne from rebels and to 
keep order in the provinces, die Commander-in-Chief must have 
efficietit troops at his disposal. The stew^ards therefore were to levy 
on the areas to which they svere posted a tax for military purposes. 
This tax was called ^^commissariat ricc^^ (Aj^iffr^rndt) and was fixed 
at five measures of rice per tun of land, approximately one-fifueth 
of the ^'icld. It was levied not upon the cultivator but upon the 
landlord. On the ground that the proceeds of the tax w'erc to be 
used in the general interest* it was assessed upon all cultivated 
land, whether public or private. This tvas a revoludonary' step* for 
it meant that dicre were to be no longer any completely immune 
estates* There was great consicmation among the holders of st^tn 
who were not allied with the Minamoto. The court nobles in 
particular were so dbmayed at the thought that their cherished 
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fiscal immujiity was to be violated by the stewards, and theii 
domains threatened by the intrusion of the constables^ that a 
severe earthquake which took place early in i i86 was regarded at 
the capital as an omcni signifying that the ICamakiira government 
was about to swallow up their lands. In the beginning, at least, 
Yoritomo took some notice of this opposition, and appointments of 
stewards w'ere not made, or were cancelled, in several districts. 
But the system, though modified at different times and in different 
places, was in general applied. The constables and the stewards 
took up their posts and carried out their duties. 

The creation of these new offices was the first phase in a long 
process by which the bureaucratic institutions of Japan were re¬ 
placed by an organised feudalism. It was a tong process because, 
in the days of \oritomo, diough the old bureaucracy was decrepit, 
the new system was feeble, and it needed the trials and discipline 
of civil war to bring it to maturity. Private rights which had grown 
up at the expense of public authority were in the aggregate as 
strong as cither the civil or the military power ; and if it came to 
open conflict they might emerge supreme from the disorder that 
would ensue. Yoritomo’s learned advisers saw that he must walk 
warily, and their policy was not to attach opposing interests 
directly but to diminish them relatively by strengthening their 
own. llie gradual increment in the powers of the stewards illus¬ 
trates this process, which may be described as the use of the wedge 
rather tlian the axe. They collected the taxes or other dues of the 
skocn under their charge and (after deducting their own incomes, 
in a proportion which tended always to increase) remitted the 
proceeds to the officiab of the district or, in so far as the estatea 
were immune, to the landholders. In these respects they replaced 
the officiab of the civil government, and at the same time, in re- 
turn for their incomes, they were under an obligation of mititajv 
sci^ice to the Bakufu. This capacity to render military service wak 
what made them both useful to the Minamoto and dangerous to 
other interests. Each steward disposed of a number of armed men, 
members of his family, or his local adherents, so that in each shoea 
where a steward resided the Minamoto had, so to speak, a loyal 
garraon. The steward’s power to collect taxes, coupled ivith his 
military strength, gave him a commanding position in his district; 
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SO comniandbg^ in that at a later date some of them, in 
places remote from Kamakura, acquired such wealth in land and 
men that ihty became serious rivals of the military dictators them- 
selves. As time went on and their local influence g^rew, the stewards 
were charged with sdll more functioiis* The chronicle known as the 
Kagami, "The Mirror of the East,'^ and otlier records, 
sho^v that by 1 200 they w^cre, whether under insanictioos or of their 
own accord, cairying out the reclamation of waste lands, supers 
vising roads and post stations, arresting criminals and Judging suits, 
w^hilc these in estates which induded a harbour engaged in coasting 
trade, and probably in traffic with China and Korea. All tliese 
extensions of their activity ate into the authority of the civil govern¬ 
ment and lessened the influence of great landholders who were not 
Minamoto vassals. In some cases the rights of a steward dashed 
with the powers of a constable, and in general there w-as rivalry' 
betw^cen the two offices, which were meant to be complementary. 
Both came to be regarded as shiki^ and as such divisible and trans¬ 
ferable. They thus assumed an hereditary character, but as the 
rights of a steward w^erc specific and local they were more easily 
split up tlian the wider and less definite powers of a constable. A 
steward's office might cv'en be inherited by a woman. For these 
and other reasons in the long nm the constables outstripped the 
stetvards, and during the foliow'ing centuries they developed into 
the greater feudal barons, vs^hile the stew'ards became the lesser 
local gentry, the middling landowners and the small squires. In 
exceptional cases tlie stewards had influence equal to that of a 
constable, for though many of them controlled only a dozen 
acres or so, there were a few whose jurisdiciion was ahnosi as ex¬ 
tensive os a province. So, in the provinces of Tamba and Tango, 
the cadastral surveys of about 1200 record ranging from 10 
to about 500 acres, while in Satsuma, Osumi and HyOga there 
were sko€n of over 1,000 acres and stewards who controlled an 
amalgamation of several such estates. Thus, to make a short digest 
from the registers: In the proviuce of Satsuma alone the stewrard 
Uemoo Hyoe no Jo controlled in 1197 eighteen sh^ of a 
total area of 4,300 acres, includiDg tracts classified as— 

Public domains—i.c. land which in theory belonged to the slate, 
but was $0 burdened with shiki as to be in effect a private skoin. 
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Confiscated domains — c^g+ land which had romtcrly belonged 
to the Taira or other opponents of the Minamoto. 

Temple and shrine domains^i.e. lands managed on behalf of 
the churches by the Steward. 

Name fields (myoden )—gencmlly lands, bearing the name ofsomc 
original culdvator, commended to a sMm and then absorbed 
by it, 

Hyde no Jd was the court ti tl e of Tadahisa, founder of the fortunes 
of the famous Shimadzu, lords of Satsuma^ who in later feudal 
times were a danger to the strongest Shoguns, He was not only 
steward of this great manor, but also a private official, managing it 
on behalf of the patron, a Fuji^vara noble* He was further a Police 
Commissioner^ and at the same time he was constable of tlic three 
prON'inces in which the Shimadzu estates lay* It is typical of the 
insdtutiona] medley of this period that Tadahisa as Police Com¬ 
missioner was subordinate to the Commissioner-General 

of Kyushu, but as constable of the three provinces he could over¬ 
ride the Commissioner-GeneraFs authority and prevent the intru¬ 
sion of his officers mto the jhSm. Hjs court rank gave him a nominal 
command in the Imperial Guard but he could not present him¬ 
self at the palace^ even under the sovereign's orders, vrithout sanc¬ 
tion from the Kamakura government. Situations equally anoma¬ 
lous in kind if not in degree everywhere arose. But we need not 
stop to examine them, for w'e have already seen enough to show' 
that the system of rights and duties in respect of land, military ser¬ 
vice and fiscal obligations was so complex that it required constant 
adjustment to'prcscrve its delicate balance. Tbk was the function 
of the Bakufu, and there grew up in the thincenih century ai 
Kamakura a full organisation of government offices in which policy 
was framed and directed and of courts in which disputes were 
judged. We need not describe it at length, but it is important 
to notice that it contrasted strongly with the bureaucratic machine 
which it replaced. The Taikw'a reformers had tried to fit facts to 
their scheme, but Yoritomo^s counsellors fitted their schemes to 
facts, as they perceived them. Consequently the Kamakura central 
adminUtradon, though in many ways variable and inconsbtenti 
functioned efFidcntly for several generations. There were three 
chief organs, the military, the administradve and the judicial The 
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first of tlicsc, the SaTmrai-d&korOf was a kind of disciplinary tri* 
bunal whiciip. beside the pursuit of criminals^ dealt wch the affairs 
of the mili tary class, h d ecided matters of promotion and degrada- 
don, reward and punishment^ alLocated military dudes and in 
general supervised the conduct of the ^linamoto vassals, so that its 
decisions embodied and helped to form the ethical code of the 
warrior caste. The Man-Jokoro was an administradvc board, con- 
sisdng of a president and several counsellors^ among whom were 
men of the type of Oc, capable members of what we have described 
as an hereditary civil service. The w^as a judicial body, 

a court of appeal for the final decision of suits which could not be 
settled locally by the stewards and constables or other reprcscnta- 
rives of the Shogun. The need for such an insutudon art^ natur¬ 
ally from the confusion of jurisdiction, the diversity of rights and 
obligations, that the sk^n system brought forth. 

These three organs, in commoa with most of the machinery of 
the Bakufu, were not newly devised dd hoc by YoritomOp but were 
extensions of exisdng practice. The Samurai-dofeoro was modelled 
on a similar council instituted by the FujiAvara regents for the 
control of their military adherents. The Man-dokcM was, both in 
name and in kind, a repUca of the offices which the regents and 
other great landowners set up for the adnunistration of their 
domains. The Monchu-ja w^as in nature akin to the Police Conttnis- 
sion {Kfbiishi-cho) in its later judicial dCA'dopment, and to the 
private manorial courts which settled disputes arising out of the 
interplay of rights of tax and tenure in the immune estates. All 
three were thus in origiR unofficial bodies, and they gained their 
public character because of the vast extent of the Minamoto in¬ 
terests. They waxed and waned in importance during the thirlccntli 
century, and other institutions of adventitious grow'th suc¬ 
ceeded them; but essentially they aun'ived and, as diey developed 
and their influence spread, the central authority of the monarchy 
was displaced by tiic feudal authority of Kamakura, the provincial 
and local executive power was concentrated in the hands of the 
constables and stewards, and there remained only vestiges and 
survivals of the bureaucratic regime. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the Kamakura government, 
particularly in its early days, was the prompt and iitipaitial 
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adminlsuranon ofjustitc by the highest courts. No doubt YoritomOj 
Eiwarc that a prevalent sense of grievance among his vassals would 
be against his own interests^ was an^cious that they should team to 
count on his faimeta; but diis was not his only motive. The mili¬ 
tary caste as a whole had, in the give and take of ci^al warfare, 
e^xilved a strong ethical feeling of mutual obligation, which found 
e.Kpression in their house laws; and the Kamakura code w^aa in 
essence a feudal house law on the grand scalej dealing with the 
rights as wed as the duties of vassals among themselves and to¬ 
wards thdr overlord. Consequendy we find^ in studying the deci¬ 
sions of the Bakufu tribunals^ that thej' rarely sacrificed to the 
smicrain^s own interest the just claims of litigants who were his 
house-men. They dispensed a stem* practical jusllcei and though 
their conceptions* bdng shaped by their caste feeling, were narrow 
and one-sided s they displayed in many respects a surprising 
liberality. Evidence was carefully cKamincd, precedents were 
scrupulously observed and recorded, and the greatest importance 
\vas attached to documentary proof. The importance of the pen in 
this culture of the sword was truly remarkable. Oral arguments 
played only a small part injudicial procedure. Pleadings were^b- 
mitted in writings while agreements as to property and service 
were regularly drawn up in the form of charters, deeds and bonds. 
Symbolic ceremonies of homage and investiture were rare, their 
place being taken by written oaths and warrants. To keep the 
records and accounts of a large estate required a fairly high 
standard of literacy* so that the growth of the skaen promoted the 
spread of learning in the provinces. Many of the feudal gentry were 
themselves almost unlettered, but in their households were skilled 
clerkly men, as is evident from the fine calligraphy of a number 
of extant feudal documents dating from the thirteenth century,* 

These characteristics of early feudal justice in Japan no doubt 

• Thui when Hnjo Yasutoki, after defeating the imperial troopa La i 2 ai, 
received a mc^sctigcir bujuig a letter gf submusican from the Emperor, he said 
[according; to the Kagami) t **1% there anybody here whn can read the 

Imperial Message?'^ He had with him at ihat moment five ihouiaiiEi mnu One 
of hb chaplains came forward and said that Fujiia of hfusiuLi wa^ great 
icholar. And Fuji la was lold read the message. In fkiuica lo the captains k 
ihould be added that imperLol mkdvo were wriltcn In cjslremely dilBcnltj 
tilmo9l soteric language. 
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owc^d a good deal to the influente of the borrowed Chinese codes, 
which, decayed ajid transTormed as they were by five centuries of 
use in Japan j had left a legacy of respect For written authorities and 
dependence upon specialists. This tradition w^as carefully guarded 
by a Long line of olEdal scholars, from the Illuminators of the Law 
who lectured m die University of Nara, to learned 
assessors like Oe* Miyoshi or Nakakara, who sat on the bench 
sometimes with Yoritomo himself and alwa^^ with liis highest 
deputies. 

The House Law^ of the great families had much to do with shap¬ 
ing the development of Japanese instiUidonSj and a study of them 
reveals the interesting fact that some of the distinguishing features 
of the feudalism evolved in Japan can be traced back to the early 
patriarchal system, while others show the inducncc of Chinese 
political theory. We have seen that, in spite of efforts to change the 
structure of society, clan feeling again and again asserted itself, 
and found expression in the rise, one after another, of powerful 
families tending to act as self-contained units. Even the imported 
codes, as adapted in Japan, aUowed a considerable independence 
to nobles of high rank, providing for a regular hierarchy in their 
households of functionaries, guards and menials. As their lands 
grew* they acquired an almost complete control over the persons 
and property of those inhabiting thdr estates, including the power 
to inflict pumshment. Some forms of tenure even conferred free¬ 
dom From the entry of public officers. As these autonomous units 
expanded, each developed customary rules governing the relations 
between its members. Such rules dealt w'lth tlie duties of members 
of the dan, matters of marriage, succession and ancestral riles, and 
in general they formed and preserved a fanuly tradition of conduct 
It was under the influence of tMs habit that were built up the 
house law^ of the military' families; and thus the code which 
regulated, for example, the behaviour of a Minamoto warrior 
towards his dan leader was of the ^me type as the body of 
instructions which were observed by the Fujiw-ara and their 
dependents. Conscqucndy the early feudal relation between lord 
and vassal in Japan can be said to owe something to the patriarchal 
sj^tem of pre^feudal and even of prc-hisloric times. The vvarfare 
which brought the fighdng classed to the fore naturally emphasised 
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die military aspect of the bond between the leader and his man^ 
but it remained true for a long time after the establishment of the 
Bakufu that the relation between lord and vassal partook more of 
the nature of family loyalty than of a contractual obligatiori* As 
the Minamoto extended their powers and acquired sopponers out¬ 
side their own clan, they were* ofcouiscj obliged to offer thdr new^ 
vassals some material return; but even Yoritomo's former enemies 
were invited to become his *‘hou3c-mcn," and so to establish with 
him a connection approaching kinship. 

Though it would be foolish to suppose that the feudal r^me 
subsisted upon ate-tract loyalty, \dthout nourishment in the shape 
of concrete benches, it can be said that, ideally, loyalty came first. 
In theory' the vassal owed service to his lord simply because he was 
his lord, and he did not claim, though he might reasonably hope 
for, protection and reward. Thus Sasaki Sadatsuna, a partisan of 
the Minamoto, for whom he and liis forebears had wrought valiantly 
and suffered, in his injunctions to his son spoke as follows: **lt is die 
duty of a warrior to be like a monk observing a rule. It is his 
business to prescrv'c the state by protecting the sovereign. \Vlicther 
he holds but a pin's point of land or rules a thousand acres, his 
loyalty must be the same. He must not think of his life as his own, 
but as offered by him to his lord*” The lord may grant favours to a 
vassal who has done him no servicCj or he may deny gifts to one 
who has given him aid; for die pcr^nal relationship cxbts^ indc- 
pendendy of reward, on a basts of mutual reliance and trusts This 
conception of a vassafs duty, ethical rather than practical, was 
naturally fckstcrcd by the feudal cliicftains, who found in Confudan 
docLtinc a very convenient warrant for promoting their owm 
interest. Tnie, the Chinese teaching was in origin and growth 
designed to stabilise a peaceful, bureaucratic order and, though it 
insisted in general terms upon the importance of loyalty, it had in 
view eWeny such civic virtues as filial piety and obedience to 
officials. But it was easy to natumlise this morality in a warlike 
society by giving special eminence to one type of loyalty, that of a 
warrior to his overlord* So we find Tameyoshi, the grandfather of 
Yoiitomo, w'hen summoned to the court of a cloistered emperor, 
saying: "I come because I have been told to come by die head of 
my house. Otherwise not even an imperial edict could bring me to 
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the palace^ for vv’c Minamoto Jo not serve two masters/* Not only 
docs the warrior sert^ only one master^ but he owes him a loyalty 
which transcends all other loyalties. They arc evanescent relations, 
but the bond of service belongs to past, present and future. The 
saying was, "Parent and child one generation, husband and wife 
tiva generations, lord and retainer three generations”; and the 
catharsis in classical Japanese tragedy is usually provided by the 
clash between duty to a superior and tlie natural afTectians. A 
mother substitutes her child for the infant of the chicflam, and re- 
\ eals no emotion when her owti oflspring is slain before her eyes by 
the enemy whom she has tricked. A son sacrifices his parents on his 
war-lord*s behalf, a husband sells Ids wife into harlotry to gel funds 
for the defence of his ow n honour as a soldier. 

Of such a kind vs'as tlie ethical code of tltc mlhtar)^ caste, de¬ 
scribed in early works not as Bushido ( which is a word of recent 
currency) but as "the way of tlic horse and the bow^*' a term ana¬ 
logous to our w'ord “chivalry."* Yet the likeness b largely philo¬ 
logical. The code of European knighthood grew up in an at mo- 
sphere of relii^ous ferv^our, and centred round the duty of the strong 
towards the weak, w^hich was expressed in the cult of deference to 
women. The Japanese feudal warrior, though he might worship 
the god of war and pray devoutly to Buddhist deities, was not 
inspired by crusading zeal. He did not go into battle wearing a 
holy relic, invoking the angels and the saints, but cried out in a 
loud voice his name and hb pedigree. A Taira soldier, in a great 
sea-fight, boards a ship proclaiming, “1 am he, knowm to the very 
children in the streets in these days as an ally of the Heike, the 
second son of Etchu Zemhi, Shimosa Akusluchihyoe Kagekiyo!"* 
In the lyric drama called “Bcnkci-in-ihe-Boat” even a wraith an¬ 
nounces his ancestry, in these words: **TliU b I, oflspring of the 
emperor Kwammu in the ninth generation, Taira no Tomomori, 
hb ghost.” £n the life of intrigue and ceremony at the imperial 
court, feminine influence was strong, while women seem to have 
had a good deal to do %vith the practical management of feudal 
estates; but in Japan the knight of mediaeval romance did not ride 
abroad to succour damsels in dbtress, and he would have been 
deeply shocked at the thought of tilting for some kdy*s favour. 
Though there arc many tales, sad and heroic, of noble Japanese 
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women of thL^ age* figure not as queenly beauties compelling 
homage and inspiring passionj but as devoted scr\^ants and 
companions. 

tioth the European and the Japanese codes subserv^ed the 
interest of a special class, and both had grave shortcomings. 
The Japanese idcalsj in their way and within ihdr limited seopCj 
helped to create a fine tradirioa of duly and self-sacrifice. Conduct^ 
of course, fell far short of idealsj and even in the early feudal 
period, when military' aspiraiions w^erc fresh and before the code 
iiad been subjected to the strain of greed and the wear of lime, 
there were many revolting examples of treacherj^ Yoritomo him¬ 
self, the keystone of the arch of loyally, was guilty of cruel and 
cotvardly acts, and often a knight, who would go to lanta$tic 
lengths to keep his plighted word, would commit the basest and 
most unnatural crimes if they' were not expressly forbidden by the 
unwritten law of his caste. Yet, for all that, the code fostered a 
certain power of resistance to rnoral and material hardship, and a 
high sense of obligation, which have been ofntuch value to the nation. 

Though these virtues, it is iniercsting to observe, are based upon 
a philosophy rather than a religious faith, it must not be supposed 
that the thoughts and the deeds of the military class were free 
from die influence of religion. The spread of the doctrines of the 
mcdiiative Zen sect—perhaps the most remarkable development 
of Buddhism in Japan—bad its beginnings in this age. Through¬ 
out the feudal period both lords and v^assab frequently founded 
religious institutions, and attached to most great manors w^tre 
Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines supported by the landholders 
and dc^'^oted to the worship of some patron deity or the perform¬ 
ance of rites on behalf of the dead. A warrior past his active cam* 
paigning da)^ w^ould shave his head and enter religion, taking a 
Buddhist name; though tins did not as a rule mean that he forsook 
the w^orld and secular affairs. In oatiis of fealty and in legal bonds 
the gods were called upon to punish a breach of faith. In times of 
peril all the Buddlust and Shinto deities were invoked, with prayer 
for streuglh or victory in battle. Sometimes a great soldicris spirit 
was deified and worshipped in a shrine erected by his posterity. In 
general the military class w'cre liberal in their e.vpenditure on 
ecclesiastical buildings and ceremonies, but—if a distinction can 
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be made between tlieir creed and European chivalry—the ideals 
which the>^ chemhed were not rdigious ideals, and religion was a 
suhsidiar\^ and not a prmiar>' motive of their conduct. Here we can¬ 
not speculate as to wlietlier this difTerence arose from deep springs 
of racial instinct, or was caused by external conditions. But it is 
worth remembering that, in the middle ages, it fell to feudal 
warriors to protect ^Vestem Europe against the encroachment of 
heathen peoples, and it w as as the defender of Christian tcrriiorv 
iLai feudalism fought for the Christian church. In Japan there 
arose no such circumstances to identify feudal and religious in¬ 
terests. Buddhism had spread over the whole Far Eastern world, 
and even KJiubilai Khan^s Mongols had come under its influence 
w^hen they invaded Japan; $o that it would hav^ been difficult for 
a Japanese Peter the Hermit to rouse the Minanioto vassals by 
cr\'ing that dangers assailed the faith. 

The foregoing account of the early feudal age, perforce con¬ 
sisting largely of drab extracts from chronicles and registers* makes 
a dull picture. For the sake of truth as well as intere$t it should be 
enlivened, and this may best be done by adding pigment from con¬ 
temporary^ romance. The cans as should show a background of 
rice-fields, where peasants bend at Lheir toil. On a hillside stands, 
in a pleasant gro\e, a temple in wdiose diin interior chanting priesis 
kneel before an image of Amida. Not far away is a village of 
thatched houses, of which some, hardly more imposing than the 
rest, are die homes of the steward of the estate and his subordin¬ 
ates, Across the foreground move laden carts hauled by oxen or by 
straining men in loin-cloths; a messenger bringing documents 
from the governor's mansion; a wandering monk solicititig aims or 
maybe a gift tow ards die rebuilding of the Todaiji Monastery of 
Nara; and a group of warriors on horseback* brightly dressed, on 
their w^ay from hawking or from archery^ Such is the scene in the 
intervals of peace. For die colour and movement of war, we can 
turn totheTalc$ofthc House ofTaira. Dating from the first halfof 
the thiricenih century , diey recount in elevated language fcau of 
arms and the lives and deaths of warriors and princes. Their 
priestly writers present the hktory^ of the struggle bclw'een the fac¬ 
tions as a tragic witness to tlie evanescence of all things that men 
prize, as a great spectacle revealing the inevitable sequence of 
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throughout tim^j the chain of causation of Buddhist teach¬ 
ing, So the great military romances open vsith words like these: 
**Thc temple bell echoes the impermanence of all things. The 
colours of the flowers testify to the truth that those who flourish 
must decay. Pride lasts but a Ihde while like a dream on a spring 
night. Before long the mighty are cast down, and they are as dusr 
before the vrind/* But, though this philosophy strongly coloured 
the Japanese view of life at that dme, tJ^ere was alw-aj’S room for 
cheerfulness to break mj and these romances show us, alongside of 
melancholy and resignadon, Joy in battle, the humour of camps, 
pride in rich garments, an engaging braggadocio and, as always, a 
fine sensitiveness to beauty. 

Kiso no Yoshinakaj a Minamoto but a rebel against his clan, 
approaches his end. “Last year he rode forth with fifty thousand 
horse. Now he passes along the river bed vsaih only six rollowers. 
Sad!—and sadder sdll to think that he is travelling in the dim space 
betw^cen two worlds,” He meets a retainer, Imai, wnth a handful of 
men, and they gather together a small force of three hundred, to 
meet the attack of six thousand enemy troops. ''Well-matched,” 
sa)'s Yoshinaka, and rid<^ into the fight. “That day my lord Kiso 
was arrayed in a silk undeitircss of brocade on a red ground, and 
armour with cords of Chinese silk. He had girded on a long sword, 
richly mounted, and fastened dght a helmet with a homed crest of 
gold. . . . Rising high in his sdrmps, he cried in a loud voice, 
'You have often heard of me, the Knight of Kiso. Now you can see 
me! This h 1 , Master of the Horse, Lord of lyo, General of dm 
Rising Sun, Yoshinaka of the Minamoto. Come, take my head if 
you can, and show it to Yoriiomo!"” The fight, of courstj is 
desperate, Yoshinaka’s braudfiil mistress, a girl named Tomoe, 
takes a hand and kills a man. But before long the small band is 
almost wiped out and ]mai persuades Yoshinaka to flee. He rides 
off, “Darkness was at hand, and c^^rj'thing w^as coated wath thin 
ice, so that he could not see where the deep ricc-ficlds lay^ and his 
horse soon plunged into the tliick mud up to its neck. He whipped 
and spurred, but could not stir it. Yet even in tins plight he was 
concerned for Iniai, and turned to see how hc fared, when a man 
of the province of Sagami, Mitira no Ishlda-no-Jiro Tamehisa^ 
rode up and shot an arrow which pierced his helmet. He was 
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Stricken, and fell forward with liis crest bowed over his horsc^a 
mane. Thereupon two of Ishida*s men fell upon him and struck off 
his head. Holding the head high on the point of his sword, Ishida 
proclaimed iu a loud voice: ‘Kiso no Yoshinaka, known through¬ 
out the land as the Demonp has been slain by me* Miura Ishida-no- 
Jiro Tamchisa!^ Imai ^vas still fighting when he heard this^ but 
then he soidi ^Now^ who is left for me to follow in battle? See, you 
men of the East country, leaxn from this example how' the stoutest 
fighter in Japan ends his own life!* and he held the point of his 
sword in his mouth and flung himself headlong from his mount, so 
that he was pierced through and died.” 

The above stoty^ illustrates w^cll the fighting spirit of the age, and 
the view of loyal duty which led a w^airior to follow his master in 
death- The custom of suicide no doubt arose in days when self* 
inflicted deadi was preferable to capture and mutilation by a 
merciless enemy, whose triumph w^as measured by the number of 
heads he could display- But it w^as fostered by the knightly code 
which taught that death was better than disgrace. One more ex¬ 
tract ^vUl help to suggest the atmosphere of those days, for though 
the tales are legendary rather than historical they had a basis in 
fact, and they prc 3 cr\'cd, if they exaggerated, the flavour of reality. 
Their popularity was such that, in depicting llie manners of one 
age, they formed the ideals of die next. Perhaps the story ofYoshit- 
sunc, though w’dl-wom, is the most compendious illiistration of 
military' life in early feudal times. His career is one of the most 
romantic in Japanese history'. The youngest brother of Yoritomo, 
he was as a child spared by the Taira after thdr defeat of die Mina- 
moto, and sent to live in a monastery to prepare for the priest¬ 
hood. But he, preferring military adventure, escaped, and roamed 
about, always in danger, until he found shelter with a friendly 
noble in the North. In the final struggle between the two great 
clans he won battle after battle for Yoritomo, and it was his 
generalship and his courage which secured the final triumph and 
the downfall of the Taira in 1105. The talcs of liis prow'css are e nd¬ 
less, and he was immensely popular among soldiers and at court, 
where he was regarded as the pattern of chivalry, slim, handsome, 
aceomplbhcd and brave. A great fencer, he had easily overcome 
as a mere boy, in an encounter on the Gojo bridge at Kyoto, a 
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sturdy militant monk who had waylaid him- This was Bcnkci^ who 
thereafter figures in the legend as his insepaniblc compaiuon and 
loyal henchman. These two, with Sliidzuka, a dancing-girl who 
was the raithrul mistress of Yofihitsuiie;i are the heroic personages in 
many stage p]a}'s^ and a number of the lyrical dramas (ne) depict 
incidents in thdr lives* But Yoshitsune's success only scrv'cd to 
arouse the jealousy of his brother whoj settled at Kamaknraj was 
now prepared to sacrifice both friends and kinsmen to hb ambi¬ 
tions, when be thought he could do it without danger. It was in¬ 
deed on the plea that it was nccessar^^ to chasdse this rebel that he 
later obtained special potvers, which have been described above, 
from the court. Fresh from victory Yoshitsunc came to Kamakura, 
but Yoritomo would not sec him, tliough he lay for three weeks at a 
village not a mile away. At last he wTote this letter to his unreknt- 
ting brother: ^"Here am I, weeping crirnson tears in vain at thy 
displeasure* . * - These many days I have Iain here and could 
not gaze upon thy face. The bond of our blood-brotherhood is 
sundered. . * , But a short season after 1 was bom^ my honoured 
sire passed to another world. Clasped in my mother^s bosom I was 
carried do^vn to Yamato, and since that day I have not known a 
moment free from cate or danger. Though it was but to drag out a 
useless lifc^ we wandered round the capital, sutTcring hardship, 
hid in all manner of rustic spots, dwelt in remote and distant pro¬ 
vinces whose rough inhabitants did treat us with contumely. But 
at last I was summoned to help in overthrowing the Taira house, 
and in this conflict I first laid Kiso Yoshinaka low. Tfien, so that I 
might demolish the Taira men, I spurred my horse cm frowning 
precipices, careless of death in the face of the foe* I braved the 
dangers of wind and wave, not recking that my body might sink 
to the bottom of the sea, and be devoured by monsters of the deep* 
My pillow w-as my harness, arms my trade ...” 

At last he turned aw'Oy from Kamakura and made his way to the 
capital. There he tried to assemble forces against his brother, from 
which we may judge that his loj^ty had a breaking point. He 
failed, and as Yoritomo was hard on his track he hid himself in the 
hilh. At lastj accompanied by Shidzuka and Benkci, with a few 
men he set off northwards, the whole party disguised as mendicant 
friars collecting funds for the rebuilding of the Todalji, the Nara 
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icmpJc which, A^ith Sts great bronze fladdha, h^d lately been 
destroyed m the civil war. Now Yoritomo's spies arc sc^irchlng for 
thein, guards wait on all mountain passes to question travcllcis, 
and it is only by a ready stratagem that they pass the barrier of 
Ataka. The warden has marked the delicate Features and the 
proud bearing of Yoshiisune, when fienkei, to avert suspicion^ 
feigns anger with him, scolds him as a laay coolie and belabours 
him w'ith his staffs. There is a breathless moment, but the warden 
cannot believe that a retainer would lay hands on the sacred 
person of his lord. Then barrier guards dismiss them and 
they* feditig as men who\'e trod scatheless upon a tigcr^s tail or 
escaped a serpent^s poboned fangs, shoulder their chests and cry 
Fare well, and down to Mutsu make their w-ay.” There they were 
given a place of refuge by the chieftain who had sheltered Yoshit- 
sune in his boyhood; but soon afterwards ihc old man died and his 
son feared Y'oritomo^s power. So* in the foUovring year (i iBg) he 
betrayed hi$ father's guests, and Yoshiisune was attacked by a 
great force in his small stronghold. Ratlier than suirenricr he killed 
his wife and family and took his own lifej which, full as it waSj had 
lasted only thirty years. 

It is difheult to icl] how' large were the armies which Yoshitsune 
and other feudal generals of his day commanded. Arithmetic has 
not usually been a strong point with oriental historians, and ebetr 
systems of notation make for error. But chronicles w'hich arc in 
other respects reliable mention armies of hfty and a hundred 
thousand men, while in the final campaign ofYoritomo (i 1B9) for 
the subjugation of the fighting Fujiw^ara who swayed northern 
Japan, three great forces converged upon Mutsu which, it is said, 
numbered at their junction over !38 o,o(>d men. Pitched baitJta on a 
grand scale seem, however, to have been uncommon, and the 
fighting to have consisted chiefly not of tire Impact of large masses 
of troops, hui of collisions between small bands, sallies, skirmishes 
and a medley of hand-to-hand encounters, in which single combat 
played a spectacular if not a principal part. 

ISOTE TO CilAITER 

* I^age 202. Tlie term Bmhida comes into use In ilic seventeenth cen¬ 
tury with a specific connotation. Prior to that there were several terms 
used to denote the code of military honour m a general way. 


Chapter XV 
THE HOjO regents 

VoKiTOMO died in the last yicar of the twcinh century. He was sue* 
eceded as titular head of the Kamokura government by tiis two 
sons in turn, but neither was the man their father had been and 
power passed into other hands than theirs. Their mother, Masa-ko, 
was a lady of great strength of character, who as a girl had eloped 
with Yoritomo in spirited fashion on the day set for her wedding 
widi another; and her later career was in harmony with this dash¬ 
ing overture. She was the daughter of an influential chieftain of 
Taira stock settled in ^tem Japan, one Hojo Tokimasa, who 
must have been a person of great parts, for he discerned the 
genius of Yoritomo at a very early stage and threw in his lot with 
the Minamoto against bis own clan. It was Tokimasa who stood 
behind Yoritomo with counsel when the Kamakura government 
was being formed, and it was lie who, irith the scholars from 
Kyoto, worked out the details of its administration. After Yori- 
tomo's death a council of regency was formed, over which he pre¬ 
sided. But its members wrangled, so that before long, when Yori- 
tomo's second son succeeded as Shogun, Tokimasa became sole re¬ 
gent, and from that lime for more than a hundred years the Hojo 
regents controlled the Shoguns just as the Fujiwara regents h^ 
controlled the Emperors. We have thus, in Japan of the thirteenth 
century, the astonishing spectacle of a state at the head of which 
stands a titular emperor whose vestigial functions arc usurped 
by an abdicated emperor, and whnjse real power is nominally dele¬ 
gated to an hereditary military' dictator but actually wielded by an 
hereditary adviser of that dictator. By qualifying and elaborating 
this statement it can be shown that the situation was not so irra¬ 
tional as it appears, but it was none the less remarkable. One 
would suppose that such a system of multiple rule was too anoma¬ 
lous to endure; and it did, in fact, break down in the long run be¬ 
cause those who saw authority thus ptLssing from deputy to deputy 
began to feel that the process of delegation might profitably go 
further, until it brought a share to them. But the regency was w'ell 
organised and in capable hands, and the fiist attach upon it from 
without merely evoked its strength, leaving the Kamakura govern- 
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mcnt more firmly sealed than before- There were several attempu 
to overthrow the Shogunate by disaflccted feudal lords, sometimes 
in concert with tht court party at Kyoto* where there was alw'a^-s 
ati element ready to plot against Kamakura. In the cs- 

emperor Toba II, who w'as a particularly able and accomplished 
man, had by patient and skilful preparation got together a con¬ 
siderable followings He had some trained troops of his own. He had 
also clc\Trly managed to enlist on his side the great monasteries of 
the home provinces^ and that was no trifling help, for the church 
was rich and militant and the eedesiasdeal troops xvere certainly 
practised fighters, since they spent their whole lives in brawls and 
raids. He sent out broadcast appeals for support in suppressmg the 
Hojo regent* whom he proclaimed a rebel and an outlaw^ He 
came very near to success, but the Easterners wwc too prompt for 
him. The regent mobilised a large force, marched from Kama¬ 
kura, and in less than a monih from his setting nut was niasrer of 
the capital. Tlic emperor* the ex-emperor* and several members of 
their families* were banished to remote islands, while the princes, 
court nobles and other leaders in the rising were dther executed on 
the spot or sent to exile or imprisonment. Most of these were put to 
death on the way. The emperor’s plot really turned to the profit of 
the Kamakura government. It gave them a chance to clean out a 
dangerous nest of disaffection and — w'hat w^as even more urgent— 
an excuse to seize great domains which had belonged to rich 
Kyoto families. This increment of land was badly needed by the 
military rulers* for the struggle between the clau 5 had brought 
into being a large class of w^arriors who were neither inclined nor 
fitted to w'ork their own farms. They were essentially unproductive 
but they were extremely prolific; and in the generation which had 
elapsed since 1 1 &5 their numbers had increased to such a point 
that there was not enough land to go mund among them* An 
economic condition had been reached in which a large number of 
the Shogim^s vassab were in such distress that they might well say 
to themselves, ^'Ifwc rebelled our situation could not be worse, and 
it might be better.” That is a dangerous position for any soctctyi 
and it was the more dangerous here in that most of the dissatisfied 
class were men who took pleasure in their only trade of war. The 
regent^s advisers these peri Is dearly* and they liberally shared 
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out the confiscated roariors among adherents whom they whhed to 
placate or reward. Before the ridng of 1221 die Kamakura govern¬ 
ment had refrained from placing their own stewards over manon 
belonging to the court In half the provinces, or at least from levying 
the militarv' tax upon them. These manors are stud to have num¬ 
bered over 3,000, so that they provided a rich windfall for the 
hungr>' retainers of the Shogun. The laud was not wholly made 
over to them, but they were appointed stewards (jito) and their 
emoluments w'ere on a much more generous scale tlian heretofore. 
The new class of stewards received one acre of land out of every 
eleven acres w'hich they adminbtered, and vrere allowed to levy a 
tax on the remaining ten acres. The emperor approved of this 
sehemCj of course under duress, in an edict of 1223. From that 
lime^ although the Kamakura government treated liberally the 
sovereign and certain noble houses, the total wealth and strength 
of the court nobility and even of the imperial house were seriously 
reduced, and the military rulers now had^^ in parts ofjapan which 
had been under the innuence of Kyoto, vassals unlikely to be dis¬ 
loyal to masters who had installed them in such lucrative posts. An 
anecdote in one of the earliest historical accounts of the rising of 
1224 throws an Interesting light on the value of a stewardship. The 
cloistered emperur (Toba II) on a pilgrimage to the Kutnano 
shrine fell in with a samurai named Mishina, travellmg with his 
tw^o sons of 14 and 13. His Majesty w^as attracted by the good looks 
of these boys, and took them into his service. The father^ nut of 
gratitude* also went to court* and when this came to the ears of the 
Shogiinate they confiscated tw^o manors w^hich he possessed, since 
it w^as an oflence For one of their vassab to have dea]iitg;s with the 
court without their permission. Meanwhile a favourite of the 
clobtered emperor, a dancing girl named Kamegtku, to whom he 
had given tw^o manors in Settsu, complained that Llic steward ap- 
isotntcd by Kamakura was cheating her. His Majesty therefore 
sent a message ordering the regent at once to restore his manors to 
Nbliina and to dismiss the offending steward. The regent, as was 
usual when it w as desired to make an emphatic communication to 
the court, appeared in Kyoto with a thousand horsemen and 
stated in reply that a former emperor had made Yoritomo Steward- 
General of all Japan, that Yoritomo had given stewardships to 
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men who had helped him to crush the enemies of the throne, and 
that these posts, being rewards of merit, could not be taken from 
their holders. This story, while illustrating the opportunities of a 
steward, shows how well the Minamoto looked after their vassals. 
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Its writer goes on to relate tliai the emperor waa so infuriated by 
the regent's reply that he thenceforward began to plot the over* 
throw of tlic Shogunate. His Majesty might have succeeded had 
the men around him been as capable and, we might add^ as honest 
as tho$c who were now running the machine at Kamakura. But 
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ihc life at Kyoto was not of a kind to bring good organising men to 
the topi whereas the leaders in Eastern Japan had been trained 
in a hard school which encouraged practical wisdom, and for such 
book learning as they needed they could rely upon scholars drawn 
from die capital itself. The Shoguns themselves were now of less 
importance at Kamakura than were the emperors at Kyoto. \Vlien 
the Mioamoto succession failed, a Fujiwara baby was brought from 
the capital and invested AtfiUi the rank of Shogun. From that time 
(t226) for over a hundred years the office of Shogun was held by 
puppets; so that the supreme command of all military' forces in the 
empire and the leadership of the Minamoto clan was nominally 
exercised by an aristocrat who w-as neither a soldier nor a Mina¬ 
moto, but a Fujiivaxa or, later, an imperial prince. The anomaly 
did not end hcrc^ for the actual pow er of the Shogimate was 
wielded by successive regents of the Hojo Ihmily, and they were of 
Taira and not of Minamoto stock; hut it should he remembered 
diat this situation was not to Japanese eyes so strange as it appears 
to ours, for by their custom adopdon creates a family bond differing 
in kind but not in strength Erom the dc of kinship. 

Though usurpers in theory, the Hojo regents were in practice, 
by the standards of their lime, extremely competent administra-^ 
tors. The first of them, Tokimasa, was forced to resign by his 
daughter, the strong-minded Masa-ko, and his son Yoshitoki, who 
succeeded him as regent, a post which was held by nine members 
of the family in succession, dow^n to 1333. It will be enough if we 
describe their rule in general terms, without reference to indi\i- 
duals, but it Ls worth mentioning tliat this family seems to have 
been gifted wdth a dominant and transmissible strain of ability, of 
which Masa-ko inherited her full share. On the death of her second 
son she entered religion, but this did not prevent her from taking a 
hand in public affairSp and she was know'n from that lime as the 
Ama Shogun or Nun General. She died in (^1^5 at the age of over 
seventy after a very active life. Hers was a supreme example of a 
woman^s rise to eminence, but it was by no rneans without parallel 
in early feudal Japan. At that time, both in the elegant circles of 
the capital and the sterner military society, feminine influence was 
strong and there is nothing to show' that the position of women was 
definitely subordinate, as it later became. 
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The chief title to praise of the Hojo rcgen is was their earnest and 
on the whole honest administration of justicci in the tradidon of 
Voritomo* In 1232 the Council of State at Kamatura adopted a 
code of law knoi^Ti, from the name of the era in which it was com¬ 
piled, as the SkUcim&kii or Fonnulaxy of Joei. Tliis was the 
work of the regent Yasntoki and the scholar Miyoshi. It was not, 
like the code of Taiho, a systematic body of laws, nor was it based 
upon any comprehensive jurisprudence. It was rather a collection 
of maxims and rules brought together for the guidance of judges 
and administrators, which embodied the results of half a century’s 
experience of the working of the feudal systercL In this respect it 
was typical of KHamakura methods, being practical, direct, based 
jupon actual conditions and unfettered by theory, Yasutoki, writ¬ 
ing to his Kyoto officers, said of this formuJar^^, “It does not follow 
closely any particular original * » but has been drawn up as 
just principles demand.** it did, in point of fact, owe something to 
pre\ious codes, but it covered rather difTercnt ground, for its chief 
intention was to regulate the affalTS and the conduct of the mili¬ 
tary class. It contains brief statements of the leading featurs of 
their ethical code^ such as loyalty and filial piety, and is as much a 
handbook of morals as a legal compendium. No attempt was made 
to apply it outside feudal domains. The landed proprietors who 
were not Kamakura vassds, the dviliaii officials and the great 
monasteries were sdll subject to the Taiho code in so far as ii was 
operative, and to the laws, edicts and ordinances w^hich had grown 
up like a jungle over it; or eke they exercised in their own domains 
their own customarics. But, since the Taiho code was based upon 
conditions which had long ago vanished, the feudal code was much 
more suitable to thdr needs, and it was therefore gradually ex¬ 
tended to a number of private and public domains^ not at the 
instance of the Bakufu, but because of its practical advantages. 
Before long, then, a law vrhich was in sul^tauce and in essence the 
house law of die ^linamoto family became the common law of 
Japan, in particular as to questions of land tenure and rights 
arising therefrom — questions which, in an agricultural economy, 
are fundamental. That the Joci Formulary should have exercised 
such a widespread inQuencc in later days is remarkable in view of 
its modest beginnings. Yasutoki, when drculadng it to his rassab. 
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wrote: "I am afraid that people at the Capital will laugh at such 
ordinances, put together by ignorant barbarians/’ 

This code, tvith its subsequeni amendments^ tended naturally to 
favour the mterests of feud al magnates rather than minor tenants 
and officers* But those who compiled it and, what vv*as more im¬ 
portant, those who administered it, saw that a harsh law imparti- 
aUy applied would give them better results tlian a gentle one that 
could be abused and evaded. The peasants, though heavily taxed, 
knew at least that they \v'ould be protected against unauthorised 
extortions, and tliey were allowed to sell their holdings and mi¬ 
grate, if they desired, Tli«e were rights w'hich had previously been 
denied to them^ and which they later lost, under a less enlightened 
regime. It cannot be said that their position was a happy one, for 
slavery^ v.^a$ not yet abolished, either as an institution or an actual 
condition. But the Kamakura rulers have it to their credit that 
they perceived in the cultivator the basis of the coimtry*s economy, 
and saw the importance of justice in Uieir dealings with Iiim as 
with others higher in the scale. Much might be written on this 
subject, but here we can only point out tlmt in medi»^al Japan 
the idea of justice does not appear to have developed as an abstract 
conception, compounded of the right of a litigant and the duty of a 
judge. It was rather looked upon as something expedient but not 
incumbent, something granted by the ruler as a favour. This view 
colours all subsequent feudal administration^ to such a degree that 
later w^e find codes of law which, fat from being widely promul* 
gated, arc in part guarded as official secrets. 

In addition to perfecting its judicial methods, the Kamakura 
government paid careful attention to local administration, so as 
to enforce in its own domains policies which it had centraJIy 
decided. The constables and stewards were strictly supervised by 
inspecting officials, and any irregularity discovered was severely 
punished* A keen watch was kept on boundaries, water rights and 
har\ csia, and a sincere effort made to adjust ta.vation to the vary- 
ing yield. This was a most important consideration, in particular 
because tlic rice crop sharply fluctuates according to rainfall and 
sunshine. For that reason rice culture has always been the weak¬ 
ness as well as the strength of the agricultural economy of Japan- 
Rice is the staple foodstuff and rice is the standard crop^ other 
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grains being grown in relatively small quantities. Since^ until 
recent times, no such foodstofis as meat, milt and eggs were 
available in sufficient bulk to supplement rice when the harvest 
Tailed, famines have been frequent. This danger was perceived as 
far back as the Nara period, when on more than one occasion the 
authorities tried to mate the peasants grow as a reserve grains 
which would withstand conditions unfavourable to rice. But they 
did not succeed, because they could not enforce their edicts; and 
the Japanese peasants have for many centuries continued to prefer 
w'et-field rice culture, which in normal seasons yields a richer crop 
and a more welcome diet. Under such conditions, where fields arc 
smaD and dyked and carefully irrigated, questions of boundaries 
and water supply are of vital importance to the cultivators, and 
can arouse thdr deepest passions. The military caste, therefore, 
displayed a wisdom unusual in those limes when they made it 
their policy to protect the peasants against private oppr«sion. 
In this respect they compare most favourably with earlier rulers, 
who were professedly patriardial and benign, and with later 
feudal autocrats, ivho aimed at strict efficiency. 

Another strong feature of the Kamatara regime was its sim¬ 
plicity and even its austerity, A refined but effeniinatc luxury, 
social rivalries, the drain of expenditure on dweliings, oostumca 
and feasts, had ruined one proud Kyoto family after another; and 
it was partly for this reason that Yoritomo and his succesora 
kept at a distance from the cultural metropolb and strictly con¬ 
trolled their vassals in matters of court rank and office. There was 
a glamour about the polished society of the capital which attracted 
the simple soldiers whom the patricians despised as “Eastern Bar¬ 
barians.” Yoritomo doubtless knew his own people and feared the 
results of that deep respect for titles, that hierarchical sentiment 
which the Japanese seem to share with the English. Certainly it 
was when the simple life of Kamakura was invaded by the insid¬ 
ious social standards of Kyoto that the strength of the Regency 
began to wane. For a generation or so it kept its early freedom 
from taint, and continued inelegant but earnest and industrious. 

.Although there were frequent changes in the detail of its or¬ 
ganisation, this was due not to vacillation but to constancy in a 
desire to find the right solution of problems as they arose. It was 
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characteristic of the Kamatura leaders that they followed no 
theory, but used the method of tiiaJ and error. They would de¬ 
velop one organ and allow another to decline, but their guiding 
principle was continuous and they aimed alwa^'s at corporate 
success rather than private achievement. Thus the Coimci! of 
State, presided over by the regent, preserved solidarity in a re¬ 
markable degree. Its deliberations on important questions were 
secret, and its decrees were announced as unanimous. Respon¬ 
sibility was collective and this had two advantages.* It discouraged 
factions and intrigue vtfiihin and without the chamber, and it 
prevented individual members from claiming personal credit while 
sheltering them against the iU-will of parties aggrieved by the 
council’s decisions. The councillors, in short, could safely act 
without fear or favour. This Interesting esEperiment 10 government 
by committee might have given valuable results had it not broken 
down from external causes, ITic puppet Shoguns who followed 
Yoritomo'a sons were not allowed to eaterebe adminbtrativc 
power, but they kept great state and they had a numerous re¬ 
tinue of Kyoto nobles with mclropoHtaii tastes and manners. 
Presently there grew up a court society, encouraging ideas and 
pastimes not consonant with the preservation of those severe 
military virtues on which the success of the regency depended. 
It seems that an austere and frugal society, such as moralists 
admire, always harbours the germ of its own decay. The very fact 
that its manners and behaviour are rigidly prescribed means that 
it is imperilled by change. But an unchanging culture b not a 
living culture; and change is of itself attractive and desirable. To 
most men, after all, the satisfactions of food, dress, pictures, poetry, 
and even social riv’alry are, wc have to admit, more agreeable than 
unrelieved hard discipline and plain living. So it was found by 
many pro%*incial warriors under the stem rule of Kamakura. The 
regent Tokiyori himself was celebrated for his simple habits. A 
story current in hb Ufetime relates how, to entertain a guest one 

• Thi unvK also of the oxlMiMUcal law of the period. The abbot of a laon- 
Miery could not decide policy or settle cum of his own He must 

mbtnil all but rout tnc maiicfs to the judgoieoi of all the raaots in coundl. I t ts 
therefore perhaps signilicant that a monh, tiained look part in framiDg 

the jCei formularY. 
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night, he could find nothing in his bare cupboard but some sauce 
at the bottom of a bowl and a little wine. There were many such 
tales, in which high personages figured as patterns of thrift. But 
for them life was filled by the exercise of power, white the ordinary 
warrior had nothing to occupy him, now that he was denied the 
excitement of fighting. So the younger men sought posts in tlie 
Shogun’s household, and were inclined to neglect military exer¬ 
cises for politer accomplishments, such as music, dancing and 
vcrsificadon. Academic historians, both Japanese and European, 
arc given to deploring this lapse from simple standards, but the 
movement was not entirely retrograde. The culture of the feudal 
society tras narrow and it w-as wdl that it should be enlarged by 
the interest in art and letters, and even by the social graces, which 
the Kyoto nobles Fostered, 

The standard of living continued to rise among the eastern 
gentry, while the Kamakura rulcra did their best to stem what 
seemed to them a rising tide of luxury, by sumptuary legislation of 
various kinds. This is a phenomenon which occurs at frequent 
intervals throughout Japanese history. A given group or class 
ascend to pow'cr, and their demand for commodities rises, a$ in¬ 
deed do their own numbers, ance their economic situation is 
favourable to increase. But, while their consumption grows, pro¬ 
duction remains stationary or makes no proportionate advance, 
because it is limited by a factor which is nearly constant—the 
amount of available rice-land. A point is therefore reached when 
the rulers endeavour to reduce consumption by artificial means, 
but these are uieffectlv'e. Then follows a struggle among consumers 
which in feudal dmes takes the form of a civil war and a redistribu¬ 
tion of power. In the second half of the thirteenth century this was 
the course that events were following, but it was interrupted by 
troubles which had been long brewing within and without the 
borders ofjapart. Internal condldons were bad, despite the merits 
of the Hojo administration. There had been a destructive earth¬ 
quake in the Kamakura district in 1257, In 1259 there was a 
severe famine and a plague of sicknes so deadly that, it is said the 
streets of Kyoto were choked with dead and dying, while in the 
country the stewards were ordered to remit taxes and to give 
relief to the sufferers, who were living on grass and roots. In the 
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following year the pestilence still raged, and Oic Bakufu, at a loss 
for practical measures, ordered the constables to have prayers and 
sntras recited in the shrines and tcinplcs of all provinces. The 
shortage of able-bodied men seems to have been so serious that 
they even released crmiinals under sentence for murder. In the 
capital itself, to make matters worse, fierce quarrels broke out 
between great monasteries and the militant monks intimidated 
the whole populace, from the emperor downwards. Not that this 
was a new or a rare thing, for the Enryakuji monastery had threat¬ 
ened the court trith violence as early as gfig, and during the thir¬ 
teenth century its armed forces descended upon the city more 
than twenty times. There had been very serious affrays in 1335 
and 1336, and again in 1256, 1257 and 1264. The Kamakura 
rulers usually kept aloof, but at times they were bound to inter¬ 
vene, In 1259, for instance, when a dispute betw-een the monks 
and the emperor threatened to become serious, several hundred 
Bakufu warriors entered the capital. There was danger of a clash 
till the monks thought better of it, retired and shut themselves 
within their gates. But the Bakufu soldiers had to keep a very 
strict guard against sorties and incendiarism. One may judge, 
therefore, how near to anarchy was the situation at die capital, 
an d in the home prosTnocs where the great temples stood. At this 
time, we learn, lampoons were scribbled on the palace wall, such 
as "At the new year, ill omens," “In the land, disasters," 'Mn the 
capital, soldiers,” "In government, unfairness,” "In the palace, 
favouritism,” 'Tn the provinces, famine,” “In the river bed, 
skeletons," "In the shrines, conflagrations,” and so on. 

If we turn from domestic affairs to foreign intercourse at this 
period, w'e find a set of unstable and dangerous condidons. Since the 
time of Sugawara Michizane (894) there had been no official ex¬ 
change of rnissions between the courts of Japan and China, though, 
as China remained the fountain of culmrc, mercliant vessels sdll 
carried Japanese monks and students to Chinese seats of Icanung. 
The Chinese were at this time well ahead of the Japanese in 
matters of shipbuilding and na\'igadon, and the traffic between the 
two countries seems to have been largely in the hands of Chinese 
ship-owners. But Japanese vesscis did cross the sea, though not 
always as peaceful merchantmen. We hear, for instance, of a 
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protest against their depredations on the Korean coast, made in 
1263 by the king of Korai (or K6ry6: a state which, from the fall 
of the T'ang dynasty, comprised the whole of the peninsula now 
called, after it, Korea). He complained that, whereas it had been 



mo. 38. Strving-Tiutn (Hakucko) of a Ajwlo mite. 
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a^ecd betw^n the two countries that only two Japanese ships 
should visit Korea each year, more than this number had come 
and they had plundered towns and villag« on the coast. It is 
mteresting to notice that, though the Japanese were extremely 
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touchy in thdr reladoas with fonugn courts and easily took 
oflfencc at language which they thought dkrcspcctfulj the Kama¬ 
kura government recogtiiscd that their ovm people were at fault. 
The raids were private excursions of their vassab in western Japan^ 
who were rebuked and told to make restitution of their plunder^ 
consisting chiefly of grain and hides. This sort of thing had 
been going on intermittently for a century or more and there had 
always been some danger of a war between Japan and Korai. It 
had been averted chiefly beeause the Bakufu was loo deeply con¬ 
cerned with domestic problems* and too financially embarrassed* 
to risk an overseas campaign. And now there was another very 
good reason on the Japanese side against quarrelling with Korea* 
for by 1263 Khubilai* the great Khan of the Mongobj had become 
emperor of all China, and suzerain of many bordering states. 
These 'circumjacent kingdoms,” as Gibbon describes thcrn/*were 
reduced in different degrees of tribute and obedience by the effort 
or terror of his arms.” Korea became a docile vassal of the Mon¬ 
gols, and her king was given one of Khubilaib daughters to wife. 
Then, to continue in the w^ords of Gibbon, **the boundless am¬ 
bition of Khubiiai aspired to the conquest of Japan; his fleets w^cre 
twice shipwrecked; and the lives of 100,000 Mongols and Chinese 
Avere sacrificed in the fruitless expedition.” The story of thse 
invasions* though in part obscure, is fiill of interest and excitement, 
but wc must content ourselves here with the briefest summary of 
evTnts. In 1268 Khubiiai sent an envoy to Japan, carryiDg a letter 
from “the Emperor of Great Mongolia” to the ”King ofjapan.^* 
The letter was handed to the Bakufu representative at Dazaifu in 
Kyushu, and thence forwarded post-haste to Kamakura. It 
suggested that Japau sbould open friendly intercourse with China* 
and ended by pointing out that, where relations were not bar- 
monious, tvar was bound to ensue. This threat was followed by 
other menacing despatched in five succeeding years. Kyoto was 
frightened* but Kamakura* though aAvare of the peril, refused to 
answ'er Khubilai's envoys* and scut them back to their master. 
Finally* in November* 1274, afler more than a yearis preparation* 
a Mongol army sailed from Korea, in Korean ships manned by 
Korean sailors. Japanese authorities differ as to the size of this 
fleet and the number of men it carried, but a probable figure ts 
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450 ships and i^jcxjo Mongol troops^ beudcs 15*000 Korc^ sea¬ 
men and auxiliaries. They captured without difficulty the islands 
of Tsushima and Iki* which die small Japanese garrisons defended 
with great bravery to the last man. The inhafaiiants were treated 
with revolting cruelty. The ships then sailed over to KyushO, and 
troops were landed at points on the shores of Hakoaald Bay, The 
Japanese at first made the mistake of despising their enemy- They 
thought very little of the Koreans, usually an easy pre:)'^ to their 
keen blades; but the Mongols were fierce and skilled in warfare, 
their leaders had long experience of handling large bodies of men, 
and they were equipped not only with pow'etful bows tliat shot 
a deadly bolt at ^40 yards^ but with machines flinging heavy 
missiles.* The Japanese, on the other hand, were at a disadvantage* 
for they were used to fighting in loose formation, or no formation 
at all. They were, moreover, taken aback by the Chinese firearms, 
which seem to have condsted of some device for discharging a 
combustible projectile- Yet in sheer courage they were a match for 
any troojK in the world, and when they got to close quarters it 
w^anted the deftest adversary to withstand their terrible swords. 
Those who first met the Mongols were the local chicflainsj owners 
or stewards of estates In Kyushu. They knew that large armies were 
on their way* from Kamakura and western Japan, every man that 
could be mustered* Yet they had not waited* They had attacked 
at once* They suffered heavy losses, but they fought on undl dusk, 
and withdrew behind their earthworks to await the reinforcements. 
These were not needed, for before dark the im^deifs decided to 
get back to their ships. They may have intended to attack again 
next day* but a tempest was brewing* and they had suffered 
severe losses, so that they felt safer on board. That night a great 
storm bur^t, and by dawn the whole fleet had been driven or was 
running for safety out to sea. In this flight tliey lost many of their 
ships, and when they got back to Korea they found tliat the ex¬ 
pedition had cost them over 13*500 men. Mcanwliile the Kama¬ 
kura government had issued to the constables of all tlie western 
circuits orders to collect troops against the invaders. Their 

* Thoc were perhaps the machJna which Marco Polo picodons ^ living 
been inade by bh father and uncle. 
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despatch to the hcrcditaf)* comtable of Bungo in centra! ECynshu 
in the folJo^ving icnns l 
To ihc Lord Oiomo Ilyogo no Kami Nyudo. 

Tlic Mongols have attacked Iki and Tsushima and a battte 
will ensue. Therefore an army will be sent Further, you arc 
to proclaim to all landholders of the Nine Provinces, even if 
they are not house-men of the Shogun, that such as do good 
war service will be rew^arded in accordance with merit- 
II Bunyd ntli month, iSt day [November 30th 1^74]. 

As above, by order [of the Shogun]- 
(ScaJ) The Lord of Musashi [he. Hojd Yoshimasa]- 
(Seal) The Lord ofSagami [i.c* Hojo Tokimune]. 

Even before this despatch was written the Mongols were re* 
treating across the straits to Korea; but the Bakufu knew enough 
of Khubilai^s ambitiom to guess that he would make another 
attempt. Sure enough, a few months later he sent envoys summon¬ 
ing the Japanese ruler to do him homage at his new court at 
Peking, Nothing could have been more infuriating to the Japanese 
ihan such insolent language^ and six unlucky members of this 
embassy, who had been escorted up to Kamakura without touch¬ 
ing at the capital, had their heads cut off and expocsed in public 
as a gesture of defiance. It even scems^ though it is not quite 
certain, that the Bakufu contemplated at one time an expedi¬ 
tion overseas “to punish the foreign pirates/" They instructed 
their officers in the coastal provinces of western Japan to get 
together steersmen and sailors in prepajration for an attack on “a 
foreign country” in the following spring (1276), and to be ready 
to despatch them to Hakata when word was given. Probably their 
plan was to forestall an invasion by raids on Korean harbours, as 
soon as they should learn of the formarion of a fleet by the King of 
Korai, for they knew that Khubtlai would depend upon him for 
transport. Japanese ships did^ in fact, according to Korai records, 
attack their coasts in 1280 and they may have done so in 1 ^76, but 
tills we cannot tclL Meanwhile the Bakufu pressed on defensive 
measures. They ordered the Kyushu landholders to construa a 
stone rampart on the shores of the bay of Hakozaki. The w ork was 
to bo completed in six months, each chkflain undertaking one 
inch of w-all for every tan (say J acre) of his holding. It actually 
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took five During this period Khubilai had been busy round¬ 

ing off his overthrow of the Sung dynasty by a campaign in 
southern China, it was not uudl 13S0 that he could again turn 
his attention to Japan. He scut one more imssioni inviting or 
rather commanding Japan to enter into relations with the Mongol 
empire, in other words to submit to him as a vassal state. The 
Bakufu cut off his envoys" heads^ and pressed on tlidr prepara¬ 
tions. They were pretty w^cU informed of affaii^ on the continent^ 
for mcTcliMi ships continued to ply between Japan and China, 
and priests went to and fro on learned errands; and for that 
matter KhubUai had made his mtendons quite clear, for his last 
despatch had been an ultimatum. 

The feudal vassals responded on the whole with alacrity to the 
call of the Bakufu. Many stewards and other “house-men” bad 
before this on their owm account come forward with offen. It is 
related of one of them that he was so ehagruied at having mised 
the first attack that he swore an oath to cross over and seek the 
Mongols himself if they did not come again within ten years. 
Others made more sober but not less earnest proposals, in written 
oaths to their overlords- In 1276 the great Kyushu chieftains 
(Shoni, Oiomo and Shimadzu) had been ordered to obtain from 
their adherents lists of the men and matcriab they could supply. 
Some of these documents are extant, and extracts from them wiU 
suggest the atmosphere of the times better than a laboured 
catalogue of events. Thus:— 

^'Izcri Yajird Fujlwara Hidfshi^c^ m the ptrvvince of Hign, In 

holv orden (rdi^Dus name SaixO), revpcctfiilly itjiies 91s follows: 

Land, idccl, hones, bows and arrows and arms. 

Item- Rice landi. (Here Ibis'S a det^ed invcotofy of Land in 
specified ih showing his righfs and obligatioD], 
which leave Mm a bahmoe of about 4a acres 
unencumbered.] 

Item. Men, bows and ^ik5, aged 05i cannot walk. Nagahide, hb son, 
arrows^ weapons aged 65. Has bow and arrows ajid weapons, 
and honei. Tsunebide, hision, aged 38. Has bow and anows, 

weapons, corselet, i horse. 

MatsujLrO, kinsman, aged ig^. Has bow arid arrows, 
arms, and C followers, 

Takahidc^ grandson, aged 40. Has bow and 
arrows^ weapons^ corselet^ 1 hone and I fbHower. 



no. 40. Tht MongtA Insastom, is^i-rsSt. Atongol soldiers behaul a leall of 
tlutlds. {AjUt a eonujnporso Japsime saolL) 
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Th« arc at Hil ortlm and will Kxvc f^tMully. Humbly 

presented u abovc^ 

April* iii76. TTi* SJiaini [i-e- ifMfflafra]. 

SAmd. (Sol.)" 

This gives ^ picture of the household of a middle class warrior 
now retired from active life and subsisting with his ramiJy, of three 
generations, upon the income from some forty acres of rice land. 
An even more modest household is revealed in this next example: 

^^Thc written coffim^ind qT the a5ili day of the tbinl moniii 
wnved ystcrdjiy and hm been reverently pcn»cd- 

The order call* Tor * list of loeiip horaia, weapons., ctc-^ for an expedidon 
to pooLib a fordpi eountry, TlieM arc u follows: 

My son Sabur 5 MitsusluEe and my son-in-law KubqjirO will Jiastcn to 
present thcmsclva, joining night on to day. They await eommandj. 
Fearfully and respectfully stated. 

The Nun ShLiia, Steward of Kitayama Muro,” 

This document {which, incidentally, illustrates the tenure of a 
stewardship by a womanl has a slightly romantic tinge, leading 
one to suspect Its authrmticJty; but there is no doubt that in the 
years just following the first Mongol invasion a brave spirit was 
abroad, especially among the men of K>'usha, who bore the brunt 
of these attacks and have in general throughout Japanese history 
been distinguished for their martial ^rtues and Uicir Spartan way 
of life. Not all the Bakufu vassals, however, displayed such pat^ 
riodc zeal, and it must be admitted that, even among those who 
fought the hardest, there were some who displayed an unseemly 
eagerness for reward. V\'hen the &akufii came to examine the 
record of the first invasion they discovered tliat a number of 
important warriors had proceeded to the front, but had not joined 
in the fighting, while some liad stayed at home on the plea that 
they were defending their own districts. Great difficulty wm found 
in dealing out just rewards and rebukes, and llie delay so exas^ 
perated certain of the more independent vassals that they set off 
to Kamakura to press their claims in person. Japanese historians 
often assert that the Mongol invadons, by causing a feeling of 
national peril, created a sense of national unity. In a general way 
this is perhaps true, but it is doubtful whether the idea of nation¬ 
ality, in its modem meaning, was one that had ciccurrcd to the 
mind of a people who lived on an island and had no political 
relations w'iih neighbouring states. 
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Howc\'er, the military daas within thdr lights showed a proper 
spirit and when danger was close ai hand they threw^ themselves 
Into the struggle with ardent courage. They did not lose sight of 
their oWTi interests, but their behaviour compared well with the 
reckless egotism of other elements in the population. The priest¬ 
hood, we have already seen, ivas turbulent almost beyond belief^ 
and throughout the decade when the Mongol menace was most 
grave the great monasteries quarrelled and fought almost in¬ 
cessantly. Scarcely had the news of the Mongol defeat reached 
Kyoto in November* 1274* when the Kofukuji monastery ofNara, 
intervening in a land dispute between two Shinto shrines, sent an 
armed force to demonstrate in the capital. They temained for 
more than a month, and so terrorised the court that the emperor 
dare not appear in public and the usual New Year festi^^ and 
ceremonies tverc suspended. These Nara priests were at last 
bought off, but no sooner w^ere they pacified than other dbturb- 
ances arose. Tliere w^as a fierce dispute between the Enr^^akuji of 
Hidzan and the court about the succession to the leadership of 
the Tendai sect in 1276* in w^hich the Bakufu had to intervene, 
after it had dragged on for tw'o years. In 1278 the Enryakuji, on 
the plea that another monastery was stealing its prerogatives, 
began a riot in Kyoto* which was at last quelled by Bakufu 
soldicn. In 1279 there was a breach between the Shinto priests of 
I washimidzu and those of Hiyoshi, If the ecclesiastics were unruly* 
the laymen were not impeccable, though thdr disputes often took 
a Ics violent form. There was a line of Fujiw^ara w^hose members 
had all been celebrated* each in his genetationi as great poets. 
Sadaie took part in compiling a new anthology of Andent and 
Modem Verse. His son Tamde w^as also a great poet in hb day, 
and he Had four sons who all w^ere poets. One of them* Tameuji, 
was appointed by the emperor to make a collcctioti of verse* 
which was completed in 1279. He appropriated to his own use the 
stewardship of a certain manor which belonged to hb youngest 
Step-brother, then a minor* Thb boy^s mother was a poetess 
herself. She much resented Tameuji’s arrogant behaviour, in 
regard to poetry as well as to property* and she made a journey to 
Kamakura* to put her case before the courts there. Her journey b 
described in a short travel diary Nikki) containing a 
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number of >hoit poems, whJdi has come down to us. The suit 
dragged on unlil 1313, when a finaJ dtcUlon was given in favour 
of Tameuji’s son, both Uic pnncipals having meanwhile died at 
Kamakura. So serious a matter was poetry in the life of Kyoto 
that the enmity which this dispute engendered infected the world 
of letters and from it there arose t%TO rival schools of verse makers, 
in biller opposidon. 

By the end of 1^280 the Bakufu learned that the Mongols would 
attack in the spring of the following year. The regent (Tokimune) 
issued through his constables a proclamadon calling upon his 
vassals to prepare to resist the invaders. He promised rewards to 
those who should acquit themselves well, and direatencd severe 
and lasting punishment Ibr disloyal conduct. One passage in this 
document is of particular interest, it says ; 

‘*lt has come to our knowledge that many constables and 
vassals, either through disputes arising out of tbdr fiuictiotu 
or through dksadsfacdon with verdicts of the courts, have of 
late years been at odds. To harbour private grievances in 
disregard of the national peril is highly treasonable conduct. 
Let all warriors, from tlie {Shogun’s} house-men downwards, 
obey the orders of the constables.” 

Similar orders w'crc issued by the emperor, at the instance of 
the regent, to those land-holders who were not vassals of the 
Bakufu, including the oBiceis of the manors belonging to the great 
temples. The revenue due to the crown from estates in a number of 
western provinces was placed at the disposal of the armies. The 
court had at last tealbed how grave was the danger. They did not 
stop at these material contributions to the rorthconung campaign. 
The emperor took the lead in invoking the aid of all the unseen 
powers. He ordered prayers to be said and religious exercises to 
be performed at temples and shrines throughout the country. 
Services were continued day and night. All the princes and nobles 
kept prayerful vigil. In the monasteries of the great sects the chief 
abbots and the monks intoned continuously their most revered 
sutras and recited the iocanladons called dcram', while the shrines 
of Hachiman, the War God, were thronged with woTShlppcrs of 
all conditions and all beliefs. The emperor sent letters in hia own 
hand to the tombs oFhb great ancestors. The abdicated emperor 
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did the same, and aigo made a vo^v that 300^000 scrolls ofa certain 
Sutra should be reach* A thousand scrolls each were distributed to 
nobles and courtiers in his suite, and these were shared out among 
their relatives and friends, who undertook to recite theiUp Special 
messengers were sent to the Ise shrines and to the homes of other 
great Shinto deities, and Imperial Progresses were made to holy 
places to plead for sdetory. TTie regent Tokimutic, though busy 
witli warlike preparadons, did not neglect his dev^otions, and he is 
said to have copied out sacred ^mtings in liis ora blood. 

The blow fell in June* 1281. Two formidable hosts sailed for 
Japan, one of about 50,000 Mongols and Koreans from Korea 
and one of about tcx),ooo Cliinese from southern China. The 
Korean fleet landed troops in Kyushu on June 23Td, The southern 
fleet arrived later in separate divisiDns, one after another* They 
put strong forces ashore at points near Hakata Bay* We do not 
know exactly what course the hghtiDg lookj but we do know that 
the wall proved an effective defence, that on shore the Japanese 
fought bravely and on the water with their small craft played 
havoc with die less bandy Mongo! sltips* Whether they could ha^-e 
achieved a final victory' unaided we cannot tclL Probably they 
could, for given time they could outnumber the Mongols, and they 
could certainly outfight the unwiIlJng Chinese^ The struggle seems 
to have lasted, from the time of the first landing, for more than 
fifty daysp Then a great storm arose and blew for two days. It was 
of such a force that it uprooted large trees. A great number of the 
enemy's vessels were driven in confusion by wind and tide into 
the narrow-a. Here many were jammed and wrecked, their crews 
becoming an easy prey to the Japanese. One record says that 
of 4^000 sliips only ^!oo escaped, and of the invading army of 
150^000 not one^firLh survived. This is probably an exaggeration, 
but there i^ little doubt that the army from Korea, consisting 
largely of Mongob, lost nearly half its men, and that the losses of 
the soutliem fleet were even heavier. 

A recital of events following immediately upon the defeat of the 
Mongob brings out strikingly the characters of the three main 
divtsions of the people, namely tlic Kyoto aristocracy, the warriors 
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and the priesthoodj for here we may exclude the peasants, who 
though numerically the strongest merely did what they were told. 
The Bakufu sent insiructlonj to all Kyushu vassals that they must 
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rcjjajr defensive works and continue with unrelaxed precaution 
on a war footing. They were not to leave their districts. The 
menace of a further invaaon lasted for twenty years, and it was 
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noi until 1300, iift« the death of KJmbilai, that the Mongols 
appeared to have given up the idea of subduing Japan. This 
constant anxict)' was a grave embarrassment to the Bakiifu, faced 
as it was with many difTicult problems in dealing not only with 
the intnguing court and the militant church but also with its own 
hungry vassals. Tlic priests who had, during the hostilities, ceased 
their quarrels and devoted themselves to prayers for we lory, soon 
broke out again in tumult. They fought over questions of landed 
property, and they threatened the poisons of members of the 
imjwrial family in their endeavours to gain advantages in wealth 
or influence. The court party w-as tom Iwtween fear of their 
violence and hope for their success in harassing the military' party. 
The church, moreover, was in high esteem just after the defeat 
of the Mongols, for all classes, not excluding the soldicra them¬ 
selves, attributed the astonishing success of the Japanese aims to 
divme succour, granted, as they believed, in response to the 
prayers of the clergy. The priests were quick to take advantage of 
this sentiment, and urged that they had a better right to rewards 
than the mere fighting men. 

The rmlitary miens after were in a position of unstable 
equilibnum. On the one hand their fmances were weakened by 
use drain of war, on the other hand they had increasing claims 
upon them. The Kamakura government, in the century that had 
passed since its establishment, had survived one crisis after another 
because after a civ'll war it had always been able to reward its 
supporters with property wrested from its enemies. But the Mongol 
war, far from bringing an increment of wealth, had impoverished 
the whole country-. There had been considerable destruction of 
hfc and properly in Kyushu, and great c.\pcoditure on the main¬ 
tenance of troops. Even more serious was tlic fall in production, 
for, in the words of a contemporary memorial, "During the last 
few years, owing to the Mongol attacks, in both east and west 
while warlike arts have not been neglected, agriculture has been 
practically abandoned by the peasants and the land holders " Out 
of these diminuihed resources the Bakufu was caUed upon to 
satisfy the demands of vassals who considered themselves emitlfsd 
to payment for their war services or to compensation for their 
dishursements. The almost inevitable rrault was that the Kama- 
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kura government antagonbed more people than they pleased^ 
for whatever they gave to one they had to Uke from another^ 
and neither was content. They could not, like the early Minamoto 
overlords, rely upon clan loyalty^ for the Hojo regents; were not 
members of the Minamoto family, and though the>' were nominal 
deputies of the Shogun, in the feudal hierarchy they stocwl no 
higher than other great vassals. They made efforts to shelve the 
question of rewards, or to shift the burden and the odium of 
decision to high proxindol officers, but they only succeeded in 
rousing widespread dissadsfaction. They incurred the opposition 
or the positive enmity of many influentiaJ barons, and they 
undermined the loyalty of smaller warriors who had suffered in 
the war* The following extract from a petidon dated 1296, that is, 
fifteen years after the invasion, will show what feeling prevailed. 
^^Respectfully stated by Kuroo Fujiwara Sukekado, House- 
maiij of the pro\ince of Hizen* 

During the Mongol attack, 1 , the above-named, at Chiga- 
saki, boarded an enemy vkscI and, though ivoundcd, took 
one prisoner* Later, in the attack on Takashima I took two 
prisoncis. These facts were duly reported to the court of 
inquiry and witnesses were examined. Yet, though a reward 
was recommended, I have been left out of the general 
rccpgnidon of merit, and my grief is extreme. What i$ the 
reason of this? Mere b>^tandcrs have put in claims and been 
rewarded. The fact that 1 was wounded was proved to the 
authorities, why therefore am I omitttKl fiom the rewards? 
1 have been told that all the men in defence posts and on 
watch duty have already been recompensed. Why should I, 
who ’w'as wounded, have to wait empty for months and yean 
and get nothing for my loyal service? * * 

From all sides difficulties pressed upon the Hojo regents. Their 
collapse was near. The Kamakura machine, thanks to the virtues 
of its designers, ran by its own momentum for another tw^enty-fivc 
years or so, but its doom was already fixed by the time of the Mon¬ 
gol invasion. Kyoto nobles began to plot against Kamakura, and 
they' found allies among disaffected feudal magnates^ The regency, 
by the end of the tbirtcenth century, had lost nearly all the 
qualities which had hitherto preserved it. The old frugal simplicity 
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had vanished* and the int^rity was no more. The Kamakura law 
courts no Longer administered prompt and practical justicci but 
w'crc vacillating and comipL No doubt this change was due in 
pan to aji unhealthy influence from Kyoto, but its true and ulti¬ 
mate causes are to be found in the economic weakness of the 
military dictators. They had not enough wealth to meet the 
demands of their vassals and in effons to stave them off were 
driven to desperate expedients. Among such devices w*u the fatal 
practice in the courts of postponing settlement of claims which 
they knew they could not satisfy or of giving incondusi^-e judg¬ 
ments in disputes submitted to them- These were blunders which 
merely drove the contending parties to use force or frauds and so 
brought about a cumulative laxity of feudal discipline. Perhaps the 
best illustration of tlic hdplcssnc^ of the Bakufu in the face ofin- 
evitable economic pressure is the legislation wliich they introduced 
at this time. Many vassals had got into financial difhcultics* either 
through expenditure on war service against the Mongols or simply 
til rough Iccping up with the rising standard of living. They had 
sold or mortgaged their estate and coutd not pay their dues to the 
Bakufu, The Bakufu therefore promulgated an Act of Grace* w-hich 
not only forbade die sale or mortgage of vassals" estates but also 
declined to take cognisance of suits for the recovery of principal or 
interest arising out of past transactions of that nature. The result 
of course %vas to antagonise die creditor clasSi wWch of its nature 
included wealthy feudal landowners* and to w^orseu the situation 
of the debtors* because such a law w^as quite easy to evade.* This 
and other legislation of the period was revoked almost as soon as 
it was enacted* but that very fact is eloquent, and absolves us 
from further description of the hopeless situation in which the 
Hojo regents found themselves. 

Meanwhile at Kyoto the practice of abdication had reached 
such a point that there w^cre in the year 1300 Eve tx-emperors liv¬ 
ing, all of whom exercised in greater or less degree authority which 
belonged to the reigning emperor* and hoped to see liini succeeded 
by members of their respective families. It may be imagined what 

*Thia law was styled Tidstuv., or Virtuous AdjmiuBtrati&n.” Deeds of inlc or 
mortgage of liiis and Lana- periods often contain a “Tftbwn cbusc"" providing 
that Ujdr validity shall not be aflccted by any mch cimcEment. 
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rivalries centred round the throne, what factions arose. By 1330 
the disputes had been narrowed down to a conflict between two 
lines, a Junior and a senior. The emperor Daigo II, of the junior 
line, d-edred to overthrow the Bakufu, tvhich supported the candi¬ 
date of the senior line. He succeeded by 1333 in finding artned 
support not only in central and western Japan but also in the 
north and east, and even among direct Kamakura vassab^ By 
the Sumner of 1333 Kamakura had been captured and destroyed 
by fire, the regent Takotolu and more than two hundred of hh 
kinsmen and loyal retainers had killed themselves rather than 
surrender. The regency w-as now^ at an end, and Kyoto became 
once more the seat of government The emperor Daigo U occu¬ 
pied the throne and was surrounded by his oivti ministers, drawn 
firom the court nobility. But in the background, holding posts of 
uo apparent importance, were a number of feudal warriors who 
had given him support. Among them was one Ashikaga Takauji, 
a powerful Minanioto vassal, who, though despatched by Kama¬ 
kura against Daigo II, had crossed over to the emperor^s side. 
With him and certain other feudal lords lay the real power, But 
this truth tlie court party did not or would not perceive, and for a 
few' years they strove to revive the institution; of the pre-feud al 
days, when the emperors ruled through their great ministers and 
their provtuelal officials. The real issue in Japan, howwer, was no 
longer the conflict between bureaucratic government and feudal¬ 
ism, but the conflict between rival feudal interests; and for more 
than fifty years after tlie fall of the Kamakura government the 
countr)' w^as tom by the rivalry^ of great barons, usnally under the 
mask of wars to decide the imperial succession. In these struggle 
the Ashikaga family generally had the upper hand, though they 
met frequent checks, and it was not until 139^ that, with the 
settlement of the dynastic quarre!, they could feel secure in their 
position as Shogun. 


CkapUT XVI 

RELIGION, ART AND LETTERS 
I, BUDDHISM 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Buddhism of the Kama¬ 
kura period is its growth as a popular religion. We have already 
hinted at the reasons for this change. They are to be found in the 
decline of the patrician society which had fostered Buddhism 
largely as an asthetic cult; the pride and corruption of the bcnc- 
ficed clergy'i the rise of a military class; and in general the disorder 
of the times, when death and misery were rife and soothing 
doctrine was welcome to men's minds. No doubt, as time pro¬ 
gressed, some elements of learning had filtered down from the 
aristocratic classes to the people, and it seems that the gradual 
adoption of a si mple native script was helpful in spreading among 
them such easy teachings as those of Genshin and Ryonin. Most of 
the great evangelists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries wrote 
learned treatises in Chinese, but also popular works in Japanese, 
employing the “mixed kana" script. Shinran, for instance, justi¬ 
fies the use of this script in one of his books, by saying, “Country 
people do not know the meaning of characters and arc extremely 
slow-witted. Therefore, in order to make them understand easily, 
I have written the same thing over and over again. Refined per¬ 
sons will think it strange, and will no doubt laugh me to scorn. 
But I do not care for their abuse, for I have written with the one 
idea of making my meaning clear to stupid people.” 

As Buddhism became popular it tended to become national, to 
assume a Japanese complexion. This movement is visible as one 
studies the lives of the great teachers of the Kamakura period, 
each of whom in his own way expressed the current feeling of 
reaction against the formal Buddhism of the Fujiwara. The re¬ 
action took three distinct forms: a revival of the old Nara sects, 
particularly the Kegon and the Ritsu; the birth of important new 
protestant sects, Jodo, Shin and Nichiren, which broke away from 
the Heian sects; and the rise of the Zen sect as intercourse with 
China grew closer under the Sung dynasty. 

The revival of the hJara sects, though of great interest, hardly 
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succeeded in bfifi^ing them back into the main stream of rclij^otu 
development and tnusi thcrcrorc be parcel over, but not without 
mentioning that the Todaiji^ which had been humed to ashes in 
1 iSOj was rebuilt in 1190 under the auspim of Yoritomo, with 
funds subscribed from all parts ofjapan. The first of the new^ sects 
to be formed wits the Pure Land ijodo). Its doctrines had been 
preached for some time past, but it remained for ttie celebrated 
Honen Shonin (1133-1212), inspired largely by Gcnsliin's ^"Essen¬ 
tials of Salvation,*' to build them into a comistent whole, Hb 
conviction I expressed in words that he wrote on his deathbed ^ was 
as follows, ""The method of final salvation that 1 have taught is 
neither a sort of meditation such as that practised by many scholars 
in China and Japan in die past^ nor is it a repetition of the Budd^ 
ha's name by those w^ho have studied and understocxl the deep 
meaning of it. It is nothing but the mere repetition of the name of 
the Buddha Ami da wiUiout a doub t of his mercy, whereby one 
may be bom into the Land of Perfect BlisSn” He believed, then, in 
the absolute efficacy of the nfmbtiisa^ not die relative efficacy 
which was claimed for it by other schools. Salvation was therefore 
open to the common man, for faith is the sole essentia!, and learn¬ 
ing or good works are almost a hindrance in so far as they induce 
men to >ield to pride and depend upon their own efforts rather 
than upon the compassion of Amidap Honen thought that Amida 
chose the ftfmiutfw as the tvay of salvation because it could be 
practised anv^vhere and at any tiuie by all classes of peoplep Such 
dcKtrines were as unorthodox as they w'cre popular, and therefore 
be decided that he must found a new sect, thejodo, w'hich may be 
regarded as daring from the year 1175. His influence increased 
daily and hb converts gtesv in numbers "like the clouds in the sky/" 
They included men and women of all degrees. He had the confi¬ 
dence of several empErors^ and the cloistered Go-Shirakawa is said 
to have repeated the several million times and to have 

died uttering the potent formula. Among hb lay followers tvcrc 
many nobles, including the regent Kanezane, wliik many eccle* 
siasrics, high and low, especially from the Tendai and Shingon 
sects, w’cnt over to him. The authorltarivc biography contains 
several anecdotes lo show that his influence extended to distant 
parts ofjapan, and there are records of correspondence on points 
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of doctrine between him and members of the warrior d^s at 
Kamakura and elsewhere. Ifost celebrated among these soldiers is 
that Kumagai no Jiro Naozane who, according to the legend»took 
the tonsure out of remorse because he had killed a young boy in 
battle. Alas for romance! Authentic records show that liis motive 
was chagrin at the loss of a law suit. It is none the less significant of 
Honen’s influence that a soldier of high standing should have been 
converted to his faith- In general the militar}’ class iivcrc on a flood 
tide of fortune, and did not stand in need of the consolations of re¬ 
ligion^ bat it was a stem, bleak lilc in early Kamakura, and not 
all Yoritomo’s warriors can have been of the same hard-bitten 
breed as their masler. It seems to be established that a number of 
world-weary samurai, under the spell of Honeii’s teaching, sought 
to hasten their entry into Paradise by suicide, though there is 
nothing in his tenets to justify such a step. As to the spread of Ids 
doctrines among the common people, we have his recorded 
death-bed saying, “Wherever among lugh or low the uemtutsu 
is practised, there is my monument, be it only the thatched hut 
of a fisherman.” 

The growth of a free church which was dependent upon neither 
priests nor ceremonies or buildings was certain to arouse the 
enmity of the older sects, who at this time were so jealous of their 
privileges that they resorted to force among themselves or against 
the court on the most trivial grounds- They petitioned for the 
prohibition of the lumhitisu, and though Honen stemmed their 
attack for a while vnih tlie help of friends in high places, he was at 
last unable to stand up against the slander of his enemies and, 
what seems to have been almost as dangerous, the zeal of his 
followers. This was the fim instance of bitter religious animosity 
and persecution in Japan, and it must Ijc noticed that it came not 
so much from doctrinal bigots as from corrupt and licentious 
monks. It is inic that among Honen’s opponents were a num^r 
of learned clerics who believed that his teaching was subversive 
of morality, but on the w'hole it is fair to say that the attack upon 
him was a fight for privilege radicr tJian a batde for truth. The 
emperor (Toba II) took sides against Honen. Several of his most 
ardent disciples were beheaded, others were banished, and he 
himself was exiled early in tao?. He was pardoned at the end of 
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the year but was not allowed to enter the capital until 1211. 
TTicre he found a great popular welcome; but he wai now old and 
ill, and in the 6 rst month of the foiJovving year he died. As he lay 
on his death-bed his disdpics brought an image of Amida^ and 
according to the custom of the Amidists fastened a coloured cotd 
to its hand, and wished the d\ing man to hold the other end, so 
that the Buddha could dratv him into Paradise, But Honen 
refused, saying that he needed no such help, for he could already 

sec in the sky a host of Buddhas awaiting him amidst the glories 
of the Pure Land* 


The death of Honen only served to quicken people’s faith in his 
^aching, and to excite still further the anger of die ?fara and 
Kyoto priesthood. The court actually prohibited tht nmbslsu 
their instance on more than one occasion, there was further 
persecution, and the saint’s tomb was desecrated. Such hostile 
sentiment lasted for a generation, but the vitality ofjodo beliefs 
WM too great for them to be suppressed by mere force, and 
Honen followed by indomitable evangelists, chief among them 
^ng Shmran (i 173-1263), who during die founder’s lifetime had 
^en spreading the gospel of nembuisu while exiled in northern 
Japan, but now returned to work in the eastern provinces. In 
one sense j6do did not yet really exist as a sect, partly because 
of the persecutiori which it underwent, partly because of the 
^w'th of compering religious movements, and finally because 
it was, so to speak, parasitic, and could be practised consistently 
141th other doctrines. This last feature was in fact a source of 
strength, for it was able to secure adherents without detaching 
them from other sects, until in the early 17th century it was 
organised as an independent body. Originally it had had few 
temples and little property, and was therefore weak as an in- 
sdtutjonal religion. Probably on this account it had great powers 
of sunaval as a creed, with the result that tliejodo sect is influential 
to this day, and is said to have over sixteen million believers. Of 
th^, two million belong to the Jodo proper, the remainder 
^ing adherents of sects which sprang from it soon after Honen’s 
deatli as a result of separatist movements. 

The m^t important of these was the Judo Shinshu, or True 
beet ofjodo, founded by Shinran, He modified the doctrines 
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of Honcn in an extremely interesting and effective way* which 
merits notice as the expression of a characteristic Japanese 
attitude towards religious problems. He pushed to a logical 
extreme the theory of the neinjafru, arguing that one sincere 
invocation of Amida was sufficient to ensure salvation, and 
that aii further repetitions of the formula w'ere merely praise 
of the Buddha, desirable but unnecessary. Once certain of 
Paradise there was no reason why a man should devote himself 
to religious practices or bother his head with abstruse teachings. 
He should rot worship other Buddhas than Amida. He had 
belter live an ordinary life, as a parent and a member of 
society, following the ordinary lay rules of good behatoour. 
Shinran himself set an example to his followers, for he was neither 
monk nor layman, but what w'as already called in the Heian 
period a ihami {Sfdrnsnera), a person who leads a religious life 
but does not follow the Rule in its entirety. He had six clilldren 
by a lady (said to have been the daughter of the Regent Kanezane] 
styled Eshin the Nun, who was in fact bis wife. Since his time not 
only have die priests of the Shin sect been allowed to many, but 
celibacy has been positively discoursed and the incumbency of 
Shin temples is often hereditary. He held that priests are not men 
who should strive alone after perfection, but teachers, who need 
not, in their dress or their way of living, be marked off from others. 
He even went so far as to disapprove of the distinction between 
teacher and disciple, regarding all believers in the nembutsu as 
equal members of a feUowship. The wxmds used to describe these 
groups show that the Jodo sects were at first congregationaJ in 
type,* and it is clear that one important reason for their popularity 
was tliat they welcomed converts of the lowly classes. Shinran 
himself in one of his works saj's that he wishes “to be the same as 
the rudest peasant from farm or field,” It will be seen that Shinran 
reduced religion, 50 far as conduct is concerned, to the extremest 
simplicity, but it must not be supposed that either he or Honen 
had only elemental^' noUom of religious philosophy. They w'crc 
both very learned and subtle theologians. They could express them- 

• The lucRiciriji] chapel built after Shiuran's d«ub. which Liter ijrcw into the 
^Tcat Hongwanjl, the TempSe of the Original Vqw^ jointly m^Ti^cd by ita 
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selves in cAsy taaguAgc for ihc ignorant, but ti^eir more erudite 
writings arc voluminous and difficult to understand without con¬ 
siderable special knowledge. 

There were several other ofTshoots of tlic Jodo sect, of vary ing 
importance, but they may all be comprehensively described as 
relying upon the invocation to Aniida, in contrast with the other 
great popular sect of the day, the Hokke or Lotus Sect. Its founder 
was Nichiren ( 123s. 1282}, one of the greatest figures in the history 
of Japan. His life and work display in an iorenser degree thoise 
characteristics of the Buddhism of the Kamakura period which 
had already begun to appear in the Amidist sects, for his teaching 
was a protest against established fonns of faith, it was popular in 
Its appeal, and it was strongly national in its aims. Nichiren may 
be ^d to complete die long process by which Buddhism was as¬ 
similated and made Japanese. Like all the great teachers of the age, 
he first studied Tcndai doctrines. But these are too comprehensive 
to suit men of an ardent and decisive temperament, and he w'as 
soon dissatisfied. When about thirty years old he began to declaim 
against Shmgon mysticism as practised by the rratemiues on 
Mount Hiei; against Amidism as practised by tlic believers in the 
tumhaUui against the monastic discipline (ribaj of the Nara sects; 
and against the now rising school of Zen or Afedilative Buddlmm. 
It will be seen that Ids denunciation was all-embracing, and it is 
important to notice that the chief reason which he gave for attack- 
ing these dilfcrent forms of religion was that they were sapping the 
vitality of the people and corrupting the state. 

He was a political as well as a religious reformer, inspired by a 
strong sense of nationality, as can be seen from the title ofhis great 
tract, Rissho Ajikoku Rea, a Treatise on the Establishment of Rights 
cousne» and the Safety* of the Country. In his writings he constantly 
uses such phrases as “the prosperity of the nation,” and in an 
essay called the Eye-opener he says, ”1 will be the pillar of Japan. I 
will be the eyes of Japan. I will be the great vessel orjapan.” This 
was a new thing, for though the Buddhist priesthood had often in¬ 
fluence the secular power, no previous teacher had thus related 
the spiritual welfare of the people to the temporal fortunes of the 
state. But Nichiren was of an ambitious and vehement nature, 
likely not to fear, and raiJicr to enjoy, a clash wiih authority. His 
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life is example of the militant reforming s^pirit^ not of the gentle 
and saintly. He brcjtc the tradition of religious tolerance in Japan, 
for hi ill mo sectarian differences had aroused Utile or no aaimosityj 
but Nichiren, regarding all other doctrines as heretical and damned, 
burned to have them suppressed. He was at the same time a 
constructive teacher, and a man of great learning. After pro¬ 
tracted studies he decided that the Lotus Scripture VrUs the sole 
depositorj^ of eternal truth, and the only way to salvation. He 
preached therefore a return to the early purity of Tendai Buddh¬ 
ism as expounded by the patriarch Dcng>'o. Bui being strongly 
under the influence of the current idea that the Latter Degenerate 
Days had come* he argued that man needed some simple method 
of gaining truth, and though he arrived at hh conclusions by an 
arduous philosophical route his popular teaching reduces the 
essentials of religion to the simple utterance of the name of the 
revered canon, in the formula jVf)Fck^Ring€-&ydf '"Homage 

to the Scripture of the Lotus of the Good Law.*" 

In practice, therefore^ there would seem to be little to distin¬ 
guish the follower of Honen, saved by invoking Amida, from tlie 
follo^vcr of XichirctiT saved hy invoking the Lotus. Yet each was 
inspired by a difTerent kind of faith* the one passive and pessimistic, 
the other lively and defiant. The Lotus Sect has alway's pa rtaken of 
the nature of its founder, whose career has ilierefore more than a 
biographical Inicrest. When be had derided upon the truth, he 
commenced an active propaganda. Hunted from Ids native village 
by the local steward, who was incensed by his violcnl language, he 
settled in Kamakura, where he preaebed to crowds in the streets 
and open places, boldly attacking the Amidist sects and admonish^ 
ing the rulers of Japan, This was in i^Go, when conditions all over 
the couniiy ccriainly jufvtifird ihc deepest pessimUm. In 1^257 
there Itad been a great earthquake, follmvcrl in a year or so by 
storms, floods, famine and plague* The Hojo adminlsiradon was 
showing signs of collapscin the military class were restive, the 
priests of the occult sects were profiting by the panic of the people. 
Nicliiren ascribed all these calami dcs to the corrupt religions of 
the day, and foretold that^ if the nation did not turn to the Truth 
and thdr rulers suppress false teachings* furtlicr disasters would 
overtake them, especially a foreign invasion. This remarkable 
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siatcment, based perhaps on praphedc msigbt, only annoyed the 
Bakufu^ to whom he presented a stiff rncmoriaL He was odlcd^, 
and did not return to Kamakura untU 1263^ Again he preached, 
mote vehcmenitly than evcri always in dangetj but always 
making converts^ His field was in eastern Japan* the strong¬ 
hold of feudalism, and his militant doctrine won him many 
adherents among the samurai and their masters* He was un¬ 
sparing of invective^ and it is a pleasure to read such unstinted 
abuse in a language w^hich i$ as a rule elaborately honorific. He 
called Kobo Daishl “the greatest Uar in Japan/’ the Shingon 
doctors were “traitors/’ Zen was “a doctrine of fiends and devils/* 
the members of the Ritsu sect were “brigands” and the mmbutm 
“a hellish practice.” Writing to a friend after hearing the news 
that the Mongol envoys had been executed, he said: *^It is a great 
pity that they' should have cat off the heads of the innocent Mon¬ 
gols and left unharmed the priests of Nembutsu^ SLingon* Zen 
and Ritsu, who arc the enemies of Japan/' 

From his correspondence it seems that although his natural 
impulse was to challenge authority he was tender in his dealings 
with the livcak and humble* Charming, kindly letters have been 
prcserv.'cd, which he wrote to members of his congregatioiis — both 
male and female, for unlike the older sects he, as well as Honen 
and Shinran, regarded women as capable of ultimately becoming 
Buddhas, though he doubtless thought that they would first have 
to be reborn in Paradise as men. But he was by his own confession 
the “most intractable man in Japxin,” and such arc doomed to 
persecution. When Khubtlai Khan's mission arrived in Japan in 
r268 Nichiren renewed his remonstrances to the government and 
to great ecclesiastics^ but it is rare for high officials to enjoy criti¬ 
cism if it is well-founded, and before long he was tried for high 
treason and, after a miraculous escape from execution, was once 
more sent into exile. His confidence in himself anti hk mission 
remained unshaken. Indeed during iliis term of banishment he 
reached the conviction that he In his ow^n person realised a 
prophecy^ of the Buddha and was the Messenger destined to reveal 
the truth in the Latter Day's of the Law. He unctk saw himsdf as 
the chosen instrument for the foundation of a Universal Church 
with its Holy See in Japan. 
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WTiLle Nichiren was in banishment he bad influential friends 
at work m Kamaknraj for there were men in the government who 
admired his character^ and dicrc were others who ^apcrstitiously 
feared diat pci^ecution of such a holy man might call down upon 
them die anger of tlie Buddhas. In the spring of 11274 it was know'n 
that the Mongols meant to attack Japan^ and this confirmaiion 
of his prophecy brought him soil higher in tlieir esteem, so that 
they went so far as to recall him lo Kamakura. There they asked 
his advice^ and he replied that the only safeguard against disaster 
was for the whole nation to adopt hb religion, w'hilc all other 
religions must be suppressed and their leaders punished. The 
authorities offered to meet him haU-w^ay, but he w^ould accept no 
compromise. The soldiers decided to rely upon thde own swords 
and the mcantations of tlie mystic sects, and Nichiren left Kama¬ 
kura for ever, to retire into a mountain hermitage. It seems a 
curious and-cUmax to so militant a career, but he was impelled 
by a strong mystic belief in his own destiny. He lived until the 
winter of and twice before his dcaih the Mongols fell upon 
Japan. They tverc repulsed, but he was neither elated by the 
victory' nor cast down by tlie failure of HU prediedon of disaster. 
Mysdc though he vvas, he had a realist’s outlook on events, and he 
saw that the defeat of the Mongols was due to chance^ and that 
the social disitiiegradon which he had foretold ivas postponed but 
not prev'cnted by the defeat of the enemy armada. The military 
claimed tliat success w^as due to Oicir valour, the Shiugon priests 
that it was due to their prayers, but Nichiren, wTiting to an old 
i^oldier friend a few months later, said, “iVsk them if they took the 
head of the Mongol king?” Events pro%'ed that he had truly 
diagnosed the malady of the times, though he may have been 
w'rong about its treatments The against which he had thun¬ 
dered grew and spread, government collapsed, and Japan knew 
no true peace for centuries. The Nichiren sect sur\i%ed much 
oppression, and prospered, always assertive, and full of missionary 
zcal*^ It has to-day three million adherents. They are addicted to 
persistent drumming and chanting, which are said to produce 
apocalyptic ecstasies, and they thus bear some likeness to the 

* Nfosl of Nicbircji^s sucecsson duphyed tJiU jpidt, and am: of them (Nichiji) 
u said to have gone to Siberia ^ a ouinonary, in 1255 , 
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Salvatiotiists of Europe. Until quite recent times at least Nichiren 
priests claimed power to cure persons possessed by evU spirits^ 
an ironic det’clopment in view of the founder's hatred of the 
sorcerv^ of tlic occult sects- 

l‘o a reader of the foregoing account of die growth, of creeds 
and the lives of saints^ there will probably occur many close 
parallels in other countries. He will recognise, perhaps with 
melancholy interest, all that embellishes or blots our western 
chronicles—the sainu, the martyrs^ the stealois and the bigots, 
Sublime visions and the contamination of truth ^ But he wdl perhaps 
conclude that the Japanese as a people have displayed in matters 
of belief a tolerance, amounting almost to indifFerentbm, which 
has been rare in Europe. And there is one respect in which thdr 
religious history b probably unique, namely the development of 
the Zen sect. The influence of thb school upon Japan has been so 
subtle and pcr\ ading that it has become the essence of her fmest 
cnltuTc. To follow its ramifications in thought and sentiment, m 
art, letters and bdiaviour, would be to write exhaustively the most 
difficult and the most fascinating chapter of her spiritual hbtory, 
which here we dare only stetch in hesitating outline 
The word ^ deri\ ed, through Chinese, from the Sanskrit 
dhjanat meaning meditation, and the Zen school differs from other 
sects in holding that enlightenment can come only by direct 
intuitive perception. It does not rdy upon the efficacy of a 
sacred formula or the power of a merciful saviour, but upon the 
effort of the individual to grasp the meaning of the universe. 
Logically Zen Buddhbm can be traced back to India, but the 
historical line of transmission is not clear. It probably owes a 
great deal to early Buddhist though^ lu so far a$ its central idea 
is the spiritual experience known as Enlightenment 
but even its reputed history begins only with the arrival in China 
in A.D. 520 of an Indian monk named Bodhidharma, and is a 
record of the development of an Indian doctrine under the in- 
flncnce of Chinese thought. It b clearly a manifestation of that 
habit of the Cliinese mind which found another and not very 
different expression In the mysticism of Lao-tzu; and whatever its 
origins it ought to be regarded as a peculiarly Far Eastern product- 
Zen doctrines were know^n in Japan in the Nara period, and the 
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idea that certain religious truths cannot be explained in words 
but are to be grasped only by intuition wns ramniQii to most 
sects, particuJarly those of a mpde tendency such as the Tendai 
and Sliingon. But Zen as a separate school in Japan arose in the 
Kamakura period, and it prospered especially among the warrior 
class* It may be said to have commenced with the foundation of 
the Rinxai sect by the monk Eisai, soon after lisoo. 

It is at first sigh tsurprking that the vigorous society of Kamakura 
should have patronised a sect usually described as contemplative. 
But Zen has other than coniernpladve qualities* Its principles 
were at an early date in China sumrned up in tlic following linesi 
A s]>cdal trammission outside the scriptures, 

No dependence upon the written word* 

Direct pointing at the soul of man, 

Seeing one's nature and attaining Buddhahood. 

It will be seen that even on simple, practical grounds there was 
much in Zen to appeal to a soldier, pardculady one of a self- 
reliant character. Zen docs not depend upon scriptures, it has no 
elaborate philosophy; it is indeed almost and-philosophical in 
that it stresses the importance of a realisation of truth which 
comes as a virion due to introspection and not to the study of 
other mcn*s words. To feudal warriors of the sternest type^ the 
emotionalism of the Pure Land sects must have been distasteful, 
and they were no doubt impatient of the metaph)'sicaJ subtleties 
of other schools* Most of them, for that matter, were not learned 
enough to comprehend their difhcult terminology. But the sudden 
enlightenment, called salari^ at which a Zen practitioner aims, is 
an intimate personal experience. A Zen teacher reads no sutras, 
he performs no ceremonies^ worships no images, and he conveys 
instruction to bis pupil not by long sermons but by hints and 
indications. The pupil must examine himself, master liimself and 
find his own place in the spiritual universe by his own efforts. So 
incommunicable is Zen that it has no canon, and its earlier 
literature,, though voluminous, consists chiefly of biographical 
anecdotes of the masters and colkctiOTis of test problems* The 
masters taught ^bsoimm p<T uriug paradoxical sayings^ or 

blows and kicks or deafening shouts which were intended to jolt 
the learner into sudden awareness. 
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Naturally a system so empty of dpgtna and thcorj- could ac¬ 
commodate the most diverse types of adherents. Enemies of Zen 
are not always widiout excuse when they allege that it is a sham 
and pretentious mj-sticism. Since it is, on tlie whole, opposed to 
ritual and convention, it is apt to encourage eccentricity in its 
practitioners, and in extreme cases a certain charlatanry. It is not 
unduly sceptical to suppose that some of the Zen worthies, when 
they tweaked the nose of a seeker after tnith, or treated contemp¬ 
tuously an inquiring potentate, were so to speak "playing to the 
gallery”; and there h something to be said for the argument that 
wliat cannot be expressed dearly may perhaps not be worth 
expressing at all. Zen was bitterly opposed in the beginning by 
the Tendai, Shingon and Nara sects, and that was die chief 
reason why Eisaj moved to Kamakura, where vested religious 
ioterests were less powerful. On one or two occasions at least 
hostile parties attacked and burned down Zen monasteries. What 
espedally annoyed the older sects was the Zen claim to “a special 
transmission outside the scriptures.” There is on record a slasliing 
attack, written about 1295, by a high court dignitary, who says 
that Zen believers depend upon die sayings of their masters, “but 
howcx'cr wonderful them teachers may be, how can they presume 
to improve upon the words of Shaka?" As for their so-called 
meditation, he continues, they just “doze in thdr seats and think 
depraved, wanton thoughts,” Since that day it has ofieti been 
suggested that Zen professors deal in hocus-pocus, and certainly 
their calm assumption of superiority can be ratiicr exasperating. 
But it is foolish to suppose diat a cult which has been so assid¬ 
uously practised and has had such far-reaching effects upon the 
intellectual life of two great peoples is a mere farcical imposture. 
It is easier and more rational to condude that in Its genuine 
forms it is a display of the characteristic reaction of matter^f-fact 
Chinese and Japanese minds to the transcendental flights of Indian 
philosophy. It was by means of Zen that Buddhism svas able to 
compromise widi native Chinese thought, as expressed in Con- 
fudanism and Taoism; and that w-as principally because Zen left 
room for a simple, practical code of soda] ethics, while in Indian 
Buddhism ideas of everyday morality tend to be obscured tn a 
glorious cloud of metaphysics. No doubt it was the etldcal dement 
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in Zen which helped it to find favour among djc samurai. It is 
interesting to note tliat, of the various Chinese schoob, it was the 
southern, particularly that known as the Solo, which had the 
greatest success in provincial Japan. This school teaches that 
enlightenment is sudden, not gradual, it insists upon rigorous self- 
discipline and introspection. Such teachings accorded wdJ with 
the temper and ideals of the feudal warrior. They are, after ail, 
practical and immediate. They do not recommend abstractions, 
for they tell a man to deal with himself, to “look into his own 
nature.” They inculcate calm and self-reliance; and the bare Zen 
monastery where the monks clean and cook, the plain garden 
where they sweep and dig, were in harmony with the frugal 
standards of early Kamakura. 

Since Enlightenment Is a mystic personal experience it would 
be idle for us to inquire closely into its nature. But we may assume 
that it leads to a conviction that the universe is penaded by one 
spirit. This sentiment of Immanence, of the unity of the individual 
with all nature, permeates the national thought and finds ex¬ 
pression in the arts. Always sensitive to natural beauty, the Japan¬ 
ese found in Zen an outlook upon life which not only justified but 
gave purity and strength to their appreciation. Zen may be said 
to have brought them aesthetic as well as spiritual illumination. 

a, ART AND LETTERS 

Isa society dominated by feudal warriors, the arts might have 
fallen upon hard times had there been, as some writers suggest, 
a clear division between degenerate aristocracy at Kyoto and 
simple feudal standards at Kamakura. In practice such convenient 
categories do not exist. The late Fujiwara civilisation had in some 
respects reached a sterile phase of decadence, and the rbe of the 
fighting clans no doubt threw the elegants of the metropolis into 
despondency while it gave confidence to a class more energetic, if 
less rcfinetl, than themselves. But the influence of Kyoto was strong 
and persistent. The capital remained for centuries the fountain 
of culture, the true home of xsthctic accomplishment; Ibr in the 
long run unrelieved virility has to capitulate. The culture of the 
Kamakura period is, save for Its specifically feudal aspects, not 
the culture of Kamakura bur tlie spread of Hcian culture in the 
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wake of feudal power. After the first years of struggle the new ru Lets 
were anxious to cultivate the arts of peace. Yoritomo and the 
Hojd regents were interested in government and religion* They 
respected learning evtn if they had no taste for it themselves. As 
we have scen^ many of the best Hcian scholars took ser\dce in 
Kamakura;, and Kamakura became a centre of important religious 
activities^ which had all originated in the western capital. There 
w^ere two influences at work—the scildicr^s reaction against the 
effeminacy of city life and a couniervailing env>^ of its ease and 
polish p So two currents can be perceived in wa^'S of living. At 
first opposedj they gradually bicndedf. for the Kamakura warriors 
adojitcd more and more the fashions of Kyoto and the aristocrat 
began lo turn their attention to warlike measures. 

These varied tendencies arc well displayed in arcliitecturc. The 
simple standards of the Bakufu had their effect uptm building and 
decoration, but it is easy to show that life in Kamakura w^as not so 
uniformly severe and parsimonious as is generally suggested. Tem¬ 
ple architecture continued without rnuch change from the Heiaii 
period j with one notable exception, which was the introduction 
of a style called kard-yo^ from Ghina^ under the infruence of Zen 
Buddhism, Zen monasteries of this period were usually of plain 
construction and bare of ornament, but their simplicity was based 
on sesthede principles and not on mere frugality'. It is recorded 
that the regent Tokimunc sent architects to China to study the 
correct design^ and k seems that tlic buildings were often extensive 
and the foundations richly endowed. Even the severe Yoritomo 
after his expedition against the Fujiwara in northern JapaOp 
im pressed by the magnificence of such monasteries as the Chusonji 
of HiraJd^umi, interested himself in tfic decoration with frescoes 
and carvings of the Kamakura tcmple$ which he founded. More¬ 
over he by no means confined lumself to Kamakura, He spent 
large sums on the restoration of shrinc$ and temples throughout 
Japan^ and contributed handsomely to the repairs of the imperial 
palace. It was under his ecicouragemcnt that great monasteries 
destroyed in the wars, such as the Tddaiji of Nara, were rebuilt^ 
and in general ecclesiastical architecture profited by the rise of 
feudalbm. As for dwcUing-houscSj a new type was evolved, called 
or “milttary style,” in which provision was made for 
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defence by means of an cndrcling wall, solid gates, and quartcit 
for guards. Within one enclosure a large number of retamera were 
ibeltercd, so that the whole was extensive^ Gradually these resi¬ 
dences approximated in style to the Kyoto type called jfiindin- 
d^iJiurit and became more luxurious, but the tendency to elabora¬ 
tion was checked by the simplicity of Zen taste. 

In sculpture the \igorous sentiment of Kamakura prevailed over 
the fatigue of the late Fujiw'ara period, and a new era was com¬ 
menced. Artists came over from Sung China, and perhaps a new 
stimulus w'as given by the rebuilding of the Nata temples, when 
sculptors of the line of Jocho (Kyoto men, it should be noted) 
could study tlie masterpieces of Tempyo- Unkei, in the fifih 
generation firom Jochb, is know^n to have restored some of these, 
and he is the greatest sculptor of the period* worthy to rank with 
his greatest predecessors. Though there were some plastic styles 
which pursued the late Fujiwara tradition and, with thick pig¬ 
ments and metal inlay, carried omamentai detail to the point of 
absurdity, the finest Kamakura sculpture is distingiilshed for its 
lifelike energy. It is extremely vigorous and withal simple, leaning 
to the use of plain wood and not relying upon colour or other 
forms of decoration. Some of the best work is portrait statuary 
of a vivid realism; and it is a long way from the sublime, ideal 
beings of Asuka and Tempyb sculpture to the very human figures 
by Uirkci^ saints and patriarchs though iJiey be. Tlie great bronze 
image of Amida, known as the Kamakura Dolbutsu ought 

to be mentioned here. It has been much admired by travellers, 
but as a w ork of art it docs not deserve the highest praise. Though 
its sheer bulk and its shghtly forwarddeaning pose arc impressive, 
as sculpture it is ^vcakly executed. 

In painting the Kamakura period shows further progress in the 
direction of realism already taken by several schoob wluch had 
developed iu late Fujiwara times. The tendency appears in both 
religious and secular art. It is true that there are many Kamakura 
Buddhist paintings, of the conventional iconographic type, which 
under the influence of the mild Amidbt sects represent, skilfully 
enough though without spirit, bland and uninteresting divinities. 
But there were other and more beautiful pictures, not necc5$arily 
of religious subjects yet painted with religious intent. Frc-emincnt 
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among tbtse is the famous Nachi Waterfall^ iht work of a moiik in 
the ihintejiUi century, k is one of the finest landscape paijidngs 
in the world and it illustrates aptly ilie intmiate bond between 
religious semiment and a love of nature. The great cascade^ in its 
perpetua] rhythniic movementp seemed to symbcjlise^ or rather to 
express, some cosmic truths ^nd h was tvorsliippeti by pilgrims as if 
it were divinity itself The painting abo seems to have been hung 
in a temple as an object of adoration and prayer^ and c\Tti to-day 
its ownerj when he shows it to a guest^ will follow with his finger 
the line of die failing water, intoning a fragment of a Buddhht 
prayer in harmony with its course down from the i^dge of a high 
cliff to rocks and trees beneath. Many other landscape paintings of 
this and die following age aim not merely at rumishing a sensuous 
enjoyment of scenery but at portraying natural beauty as a mani- 
fcitadoo of one spint that perv^ades the universe. It is easy to 
overestimate the importance of this mystic clement in eastern 
art; but there can be no doubt that a conception of die visible 
world as an expression of ultimate spiritual realities has urged 
great artists to seek the essence of forms w'hich they perceive rather 
than to labour for a dull topographic faithfulness. 

The Kamakura period is especially notable for the great number 
and variety of its or picture scrolls. Of dtc$c se^xral 

hundred are sdl] extant. They deal with many kinds of subjects* 
and together provide us with a \i\id representation of life in the 
Middle Ages. Some record die history of famous sh nines and temples 
or the lives of holy men such as Hdnen^ some illustrate military 
romances like the Hnji M^nogafan and contain remarkable 
miniature battle pieces; some portray scenes from popular works 
of fiction and arc delightful studies of manners and costume, others 
are lavishly decorated sutras; and others again arc of a didactic 
religious type, graphically handling $uch Buddhist themes as die 
Chain of Causa don in Past and Present. Interesting ratlier than 
beautiful specimens of this last category' arc a group of scroib of 
die Six Migrator)- Stages of Existence* such as hells, burning and 
cold* die w orld of Hungry Ghosts,, the world of False Kings, and 
so on to the various worlds of Bliss. These pictures arc clearly the 
reflection iu art of Eslun^s tract and bear witness to a current 
belief in damnation; but it need not be supposed that it iivas a 
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belief earnestly and persisicjitly mainiaincd^ for very soon HeU 
becomes the subject of popular Jokes and light-hearted aphorisms. 
Even in the scrolls themselves a certain grim humour can be 
detected, and the infernal flames leap up in enjoyable patterns.* 

By the latter half of the Kamakura period nearly every impnr- 
lant temple or shrine possessed a picture scroll recording its 
miraculous origin or the Ufe of its founder. These euiatimonG gained 
a special sanctity from their themes, and were j ealously preserv cd. 
Many were kept secret, and some were worshipped as the cm- 
boclimcnt (shtniai) of the deity of the place. 

Portrait painting was very much In vogue. Pictures called 
niJi-e {"likenesses**) look various forms* Some were scrolls showing 
court dignitaries, others were a single sheet on which was drawm 
the likeness, real or imagined, of some famous poet, with a verse 
of his composing. These arc examples of that kinship of draughts¬ 
manship and calligraphy to which we have already alluded. It 
was common also to commission a court artist to paint pictures 
of horses or oxen* These were much prized, and one which re¬ 
presented the favonritc carriage-ox of an Empress Dowager was, 
we learn, hung in the mam oratory of her ramily temple. Some 
large portraits in colours on silk were painted in tliis period. A 
fine likeness (about four feet high) of Yoritomo U extant, tvhich is 
ascribed to a contemporary artist- It may be a later work, but 
there is no doubt that a tradition of large-scale portraits w^as w^ell 
established by the thirteenth century,! 

Progress in the applied arts w^as not interrupted, but stimulated 
rather by the social upheavals of the time. Warrarc promoted 
metal-working, because the soldiers needed fine sw ords and armour. 
Religion promoted carving and lacquer-making because the 
devout and despairing felt that they must please the gods with 
rich gifts. Philosophy may be said to have promoted ceramics, for 
tea-drinking came into fashion among Zen adepts as an aid to 
their meditative vigils. Eisai made of it a kind of ritual, from 
which the later tea-ceremony" sprang. Ornamenial glazed tea- 
jars, teacups, incense-burners and such-like utensils were made by 
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one Toshiro, who went to China to study pottery early in the 
thirteenth century' and on his return set up a kiln at Seto. He may 
be regarded as Uie father of the an in Japan, and the modem 
word for porcelain is seto-mort&y the ware orScto+ 



no* 43* Th^ pOf( Jfarihha and tme ^ his pfrKi* Drawing and cattigraphj by 
ihs Emptrar Tcba II {mgn^d 


Despite their Spartan creed many members of the military 
class, newly risen to prosperity as landed propriciOR, demanded 
luxuries, and in general the Kamakura period exhibits a remark¬ 
able artistic activity which superficial study of its political features 
would not lead one to expect. Literature, however, cannot be said 
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to have kept pace with the arts- Some academic wnten are in¬ 
clined to dismiss the thirteenth century" as an anfcrtiJe age, but a 
cursory exammation of the works of the leading religious refor¬ 
mers suggests that this view is perhaps unfounded. Though both 
Honen and Niciuren, for instances vvrote well and vigorously* 
their correspondence and their polemical essays arc not usually 
regarded as classics. Yet they are probably to modern taste 
superior to the raihcr sentimental and high-flo^vn war tales 
whose authors, it Is quite likely, modelled their language on that 
of the great churchmen. But it is true that secular learning was at 
a low ebb, for the Kyoto schools suffered £h>m the poverty of the 
imperial treasury and in eastern Japan there were only two 
centres of instruction^ the Asliikaga College and the Kanazawa 
library* the former founded by the Ashikaga family in about 
U90 and the latter by the Hbjo regents towards 1270. The 
militaiy' class were in general unlearned and few of them could 
write either correct Chin<:se or* what probably required greater 
skill if less knowledge, good, fluent Japanese. Yet they depended 
a great deal upon writing for their la\¥S and regulations and the 
recording of iransaclions in land. It is a peculiar feature of early 
feudal institutions in Japan that they were based upon a profusion 
of documents, such as charters* oaths* registers and the notes of 
judicial proceedings. To meet this need there was e\olved a 
peculiar linguistic compromise* in which a somewhat stilted 
Japanese coUoquial masqueraded in Clunese dress- It would have 
pained the classical scholars of former generations, being ana¬ 
logous to dog-Latin; but it was on the whole fairly concise and 
intclligibk and seems to have served its purpose w^ell enough. In 
rime it became the common fonn for ofBcial despatches, chronicles 
and laws. It was a mating of incompatibles* but it grew oui of 
necessity, and from it there arose in course of rime and after 
strange vicissitudes the written language of the niuetcenth ecnlunf^ 
The spread of Buddhism as a popular faith introduced into the 
spoken language a large number of religious terms which are now^ 
familiar locutions. It also influenced the character of popular 
literature and popular sentiment by describing events in terms of 
Buddhist conceptions^ and words and phrases which entered the 
vocabulary' through this channel have left their mark upon every- 
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day 5pcccb« Thus the word tn, meaning aifinily, was adopted to 
signify ^arma-rctation, and now 1$ used w here we should say fate 
or destiny. 

The great war romances such as the Hogtn Monogatarif the 
HciAe Monogalari (cited in a previous chapter} and the Gempti 
Seisuiici belong to this period and are all rimdamcnlally of the 
same style, more flowing and ornamcjila] than that of the serious 
historical works, for example the Ima A'agami which, despite its 
name, meaiting the Mirror of the Times, is far from bright and 
reflective. The Heikt Mon^gatari is written 10 poetical prose and, 
it is said, was intended to Ije chanted to the accompaniment of a 
lute. In themes and in language it is the source of many popular 
ballads and also of a □ timber of the lyric dramas of the following 
centuries. All these romances have the power to move a Japanese 
hearer to tears or to marda] ardour and wc must therefore coii' 
dude that their renown has a solid basis, though it is difficult to 
comprehend for a foreigner whose blood is stirred by trumpet 
calls of different ancestry. It seems that only the wars could at 
this time inspire sustained flights in literature. The Mlts leUres 
of the period, apart from poems, consist largely of a kind ofsvridng 
called guikitsfif “Ibllowing the pen,” which are random reflections, 
frequently on religious themes. The best known of these is the 
note book, the Uojoki, wnitten by a redusc in liis rural retreat, not 
very far from tlic capital. It is a slight thing and perhaps scarcely 
deserves the attention that has been given it by cridcs and uans> 
lators; but it is a good spedmen of the skilful use of the written 
language of the day. Kamo Chomei, its reputed author, was an 
educated man with a taste for poetry who lost his small fortune 
and his prospects in the disorder which marked the close of the 
twdfth century. He was not a true ascetic, but a disappointed man 
who very sensibly made the best of hU failure by living quietly 
in the country and consoling hinudf Ibr his poverty by suitable 
Buddhistic reflections on Evanescence and the Hereafter, 

In the early part of the Kamakura period Japanese poetry still 
flourished under the patronage of the court. A number of poets 
of this time arc still celebrated in Japan. Important anthologies 
were made, indudlng the Shin A'okinshS, or New Ancient and 
Modem Collection, and the Ifyakum'n Issltu, which contains one 
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poem by each of a himdrcd rcputc<l masters. In succeeding ages 
this, or a similar coUecdon^ was put into the hands of all young 
persons, especially of girls, since some knowledge of the native 
verse was held to be an essendal part of didr educadon. There is 
a traditional card-game in which the pocim are match^ with 
thcLr composers" narnes. But though the producdon w^as immense, 
most of the later Kainakura verse is undisdnguUhcdj being litde 
more than dexterous variation upon well-wom themes in forms 
prescribed by the leaders of various quarrelsome schools of ped¬ 
antry. It had l>ccomt: a pasdme radicr than an art. This is de* 
plorable no doubt| but verrifying at its w orst is an amiable w^eakness 
and perhaps it helped to keep the spirit of poet r>^ alive* 

Kamakura literature is of Interest chiefly in that it displays the 
formadon of a truly national written language, blended of foreign 
and nadve elements. The language of the G^nji Monog^im was, 
so far as one can judge, not veiy different from contemporary 
speech, except of course that It was stylised and handled with 
supreme competence; but from the beginning of the feudal period 
there is a divergence between prose and colloquial, so marked 
that, in extreme cases, documents in a certain type of Sioico- 
Japanese arc barely intelligible when read aloud. 

SUMMARY OF POLITICAL EVENTS IN THE K.AM.^KURA PERIOD 
A+0+ 1185 The Minam o^o fsjrmlyk iitidlcr Yoritomop supr^nnc in Japan. 

[ 193 Voritomo made Seii-Tai-Sh^gxin. 

119$ Death of Yantgmq. 

iSOS The Haja tegenqf commence. 

laaS A Fujiw^m puppet Sha^un set up in Kamakura. 

133a The code of law called Jm Shikintoku promulgated. 

1274-1381 The Mongol invasions. 

1333 Impmai succcsdtm dispute, between '^Northern'* and *^Southefn^' 
dynasties, 

1333 End of H5j a Regency* and destruction of Kamakura. 

133S Ashikaga Takauji scis up Einperor in Ky5lOp and Empemr 

DAiGO U establishes "Snulhtm** Court in Yoshino. 

1338 Ashikaga Takauji nominated Shogun. GivU war contmues. 

NOUE TO CHAPTER XVI 

^ Page 338 ff. Zen Buddhism. Seeing that Zen cannot be explained 
in words and can be grasped only by intuitiotlp it is a rash thing for 
any writer em Japanese tliought to commit himself to precise state¬ 
ments about tliis topic. Yet most historical students cannot help wishing 
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to furmuUtc th? undcfiri^ikblc. 1 afmid that here and laier (Id 
Chapter XVI 11 ^ page 395)^ I have bccngujJty of this rashness and have 
been severely coniradicicd by Zen scholars. Professor Suzuki says diat 
what 1 ha^^ described aa Zen “is not at all Zen,” and diat Western 
modes of thinking never do away with the eternal diieimna of this 
and that, reason or faith, man or God* etc.” With Zen* he says^ all these 
are swept away as something veiling our insight intoi the nature of life 
and reality. In the face of such statements fmin such an authority I have 
nothing to say except that here is some evidence diat the Japanese 
approach to phllDGophical problems seems to alternate between the 
maitcr-of-fact and the mystical, and tends to reject what seems to us a 
radonal dependence upon analytic methods. 

The intending student of Zen ought perhaps to be warned, in the 
words of Henry James, that “the incommunieableness of the transport 
is the keynote to all mysticism.” 


t’L.vrji XII 
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PART FIVE—MUROMACHI 

Cfmptir XVli—THE ASHIKAGA SHOGUNS 

In 1336 the Emperor Komyo was set up in Kyoto by AshLkaga 
Takaujij and the Emperor Go-Daigo fled south to Yoshino to estab¬ 
lish there a rival court- The period from 1336 to when the 
succession dispute tenninatedj is known to Japanese historians as 
Namboku-choj the age of ilte Northern and Southern CourtSH 
From 139a to 1573 is styled the Muromachi period* after the name 
of a quarter of Kyoto in which the Ashikaga Shoguns established 
themselves. 

\Ve will pass rapidly over the political histor>' of tlie first period^ 
which is a desperate prelude to the uneasy rule of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns too intricate in its warfare and its intrigue to be described 
here in detail- Ostensibly a contest between rival courts, essenti* 
ally it was a phase of redistribulion of feudal privilege in the form 
of lands and adherents. For more than sixty yean the whole 
country' was wasted by struggles between feudal barons of all 
degrees, espousing one cause or another, but always, save for a few 
conspicuous models of chivalry^, striving to satisfy their personal 
ambitions and their hunger for domains. A champion of the creed 
called Bushido would be hard put to It to justify the breaclies of 
faith which are revealed so clearly and so frequently by feudal 
documents of the fourteenth century^ The code of feudal ethics did 
not entirely break dowm^ but the sense of obligation was re¬ 
stricted to the narrow^ confines of ihe family, or some coirespond- 
ingly small groups To promote the fortunes of hU own unit, the 
warrior would freely sacrifice a wider loyalty k The fact is that 
feudal discipline depended on tlie power of the overlord to reward 
and punbb* and it could not wiLhstand the strain of anarchy. The 
Ashikaga family were fighdng for supremacy and, far from being 
able to exercise tJic rigorous control of the Minamoio Shoguns 
over thdr 'liouse-men,” tliey had to bargain with strong w^ar- 
lords for support. There w^as no just feudal court to which injured 
parties ought appeal, and the imperial authority w'as not only 
weak but disputed by two factions. Consequently the constables, 
the stewards, the holders of name-fields {myodin), tended each up 
to the limit of his power to become autonomous within his holding 
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and to absorb into it the lands of nd^hbours who could not resist. 
Though many of the old titles and offices remained, their character 
changed or they were empty fictions. The complex system oishikif 
the distribudon of powers and income among overlords, stewards 
and provincial officers, all this began to break down and to be re¬ 
integrated in another form. It was ^'sujjcrscded by a new relation¬ 
ship frankly based upon vassalage; ... all domains tended to 
become fic6 held by lords above and divided among vassals below. 

. . . Civil and religious lords having all but vanished and the 
Shoguns' authority having been almost forgotten, the old Con¬ 
stable had become the ov'Crlord under whom the other 

lords and warriors w'cre vassals and rcar-vassals holding fiefs in a 
descending gradation in a scheme of hierarchical feudal relation¬ 
ships.”* In other words the remnant of that centralised rule which 
the Kamakura government had—in a diminishing degree, it is 
true—wielded over the great feudal landholders was now gradually 
swept away, and power in Japan was divided among a number of 
great barons, over whom the Ashikaga Shogun exercised a shadowy 
authority. As for the Imperial Court, it had lost much of its prestige, 
most of its wealth, and nearly all its strength. The Kyoto nobles 
w'ho had hithcrlo managed to derive some revenue from their 
provincial manors were now often reduced to poverty, because the 
former stewards had appropriated all the rights in their lands. 
To apply for redress to the Shogun’s tribunals was useless, for 
the Shogun dare not press his foUowcrs and could not force 
them. 

The first Shogun, Takaiiji, spent his life campaigning up and 
down Japan. The second, Yoshiakira, was constantly at odds with 
his great vassals, and some of them went over to the southern side. 
The record of the Yamana family illustrates succinctly the features 
of the times, such as the constant warfare, the shifting allegiances, 
the failure of central authority and the growth of great baronies. 
The Yamana were of Minamoto stock, senior collaterals of the 
Ashikaga. They had been only moderately influential vassals of the 
Kamakura government in the provinces of Hdki and Inaba and 
after the downfall of the H6j6 regents they fought on the side of 


* Aukawa^ dctcrihmg thjc Shibuyxi and Shlmadzu Sh^cn^ 
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the Ashikaga. But feeling that their rewards were inadequate they 
negotiated with tJie Southern Court and prepared to attack Kyoto. 
In 1353 the capital was taken by a Southern army and the Shogun 
decamped with the Northern Emperor jn his keeping. Then the 
Ashikaga got fresh forces together, and occupied the capital once 
more. The Yamana, dissatisfied with Uieir treatment by die 
Southern Court, drew off. But otiicr factions took up the struggle, 
and the Ashikaga were in 1355 again driven from Kyoto for a 
short time. The Southern Court now began to weaken, but the 
po%%'cr of die great vassals grew'. The Yamana, still ostensibly on 
the Southern side, consolidated their own position while the Aahi- 
kaga fought. Then, secure in their oivn strength, they patched up 
a peace with Yoshiakira who, to keep them quiet, made the head 
of their clan constable of half a dozen provinces in which they were 
now paramount. And to be constable at that lime was to be 
almost an independent ruler. The TaOKthi, a chronicle of those 
days, says of the constables: “Now all matters great and small were 
determined by the Shugo, who was master of the fortunes of his 
province, treated the (Bakufu) stewards and vassals like servants, 
and forcibly took over the manors of shrines and monasteries, 
using them as a source of military supplies.’* By 1390 members of 
the Vamana family were in control of eleven provinces, one-sutth 
in number of the provinces of J apan, and in 139^> having pre¬ 
viously submitted a written oath of fealty to the Ashikaga, they 
rose against dicin and attacked Kyoto at the head of a large army. 
They were eventually defeated, and deprived of their control of all 
but the two provinces (Hdki and Inaba) of which they had first 
been made constables. This family, it will be seen, were engaged 
in almost constant warfare from 133^ i 39 *' period they 

changed their allegiance at least twice; and they- rose from a 
moderate position to great power by absorbing the land and the 
rights of others, including even imperial estates. Theirs was a 
characteristic record, repeated by one great family or another all 
over Japan, except perhaps in the eight eastern provinces which 
w‘ere under die Jurisdiction of an Ashikaga at Kamakura and 
where the Shoguns had a useful nucleus of strength. 

The almost incessant warfare which filled the era of the rival 
courts was yet sporadic enough to allow of^ and even to promote, 
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a very distinct and interesting cuIttiraJ dcwlopment. So long as 
the centre of military power was at Kamakiira there was only an 
imperfect contact between feudal society, which was provincial, 
and civilian society, which was metropolitan^ But when die Aslii* 
kaga moved to Kyoto and the home provinces became the main 
theatre of e\^ents, the two sodeties tended to merge in many 
respects. The fourtcemh century therefore may properly be des¬ 
cribed as an age of fusion between the tivo ekmcntSj or rather, 
because they were in many ways irrecondlable, of compromise. 
In this difficult and often violent process the military^ caste seemed 
to be dominant, for most of the material gain vvas on thdr side; 
but in fact they were themselves strongly iniluenced by the more 
ancient culture of the Heian court. Kyoto, after the downfall of 
Kamakura, was thronged widi soldiers from all parts of Japan, 
who came to claim thdr rew^ard for helping to overthrow the 
cnetmes of the tlirone. The courts were so crowded with claimants 
tliat^ according to a celebrated lampoon of 13351 ^^niong the com¬ 
mon sights of Kyoto were ''petitioners up from the country" with 
"baskets full of documents.'^ But there was much law and little 
Justice. Bribery and violence carried the day. It was, says the same 
lampoon, "a world of licence and disorder/* in which upstarts 
aped their betters.*' Here were the usual fruits of war, the '‘sudden 
lords*^ {niwaka daimyo) uneasy in their court dress, the penniless 
soldiers pawTiing their armour, the hcctic search for pleasure, the 
estiremcs of profusion and want. The successful w'arriors, while 
treating the court nobles with contempt, aspired to thdr breeding 
and their degance. Yoritomo*s vassals had been strictly and of set 
purpose segregated from the aristocrats, but now many great 
feudal families from eastern and western Japan had thdr residences 
in Kyoto. There was the Shdgun^s palace in Muromachi, and near 
by it the mansions of the Hosokawa, the Shiba, the Yamana and 
suchlike chieftains, where they revelled m the interv^als of their 
campaigns. Thus the Tmhiiki in one chapter treats of a battle 
fought in 134B by Kd Moronao, one of the ablest supporters of the 
Ashikaga, and then turns to describe his luxurious mode of living, 
bis fine palace and gardens and his short way with high-bom ladies 
on wbom he had cast his amorous eye. Even the august person of 
the sovereign was not safe from the truculence of the Eastern war- 
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rion. A band of retainers of one Sasaki, swaggering througli live 
streets, began tearing down maple branches from the cloistered 
emperor’s garden. They were reproved, a brawl ensued, and next 
day Sasaki sent men to set fire [o the palace. There was a great up¬ 
roar in Kyoto, and the Shogun was obliged to punish him. He was 
exiled from Kyoto, but was so little abashed that he set off with a 
gay procession of his followers, all on horseback fancifuUy attired 
and carn^ing cacli a caged nightingale^ They stopped frequently 
on the way, to enjoy banquets and dancing girls» This conduct, 
says llie Taiheiktt w^as meant to show their contempt for the nobles 
and the priests of the capital. 

The succession dispute was somehow settled in 135^, by which 
time the country had settled into unstable equilibrium. The 
Ashikaga government, whether because the feudal barons were 
exhausted or because they were sated, was able to function with 
moderate efficiency. It never was able to exerdse the same stem 
disdpUne over its vassals as did the governing body dcx'elopcd by 
the Hojo, and there were sporadic revolts in all parts of the coun¬ 
try for several years more; but on the whole there was peace for 
tw^o or three generations, and then a gradual break-up of society 
culminating in further armed strife and disorder which brought 
the Muromachi period to a close. A survey of poUtical events in 
this period shows us a succession of Ashikaga Shoguns established 
in Kyoto and living a life of elegance and profusion, in which the 
arts flourished and government was neglected, untti they, like the 
monarchs and the regents of the Heian age, were displaced by men 
of a coarser but more vigorous type^ V^ry soon after tlie first years 
of Muromachi the Ashikaga Shoguns, like the Minamoto Shoguns 
before them, became only nominal rulers, and their great feuda¬ 
tories exercised the real authority in the state. Tlie third Shogun, 
Yoshlmitsu, carried to an extreme point the parvenu ostentation 
which marked the behaviour of the iruhtaTy class when they found 
themselves the masters of Kyoto. The Kamakura dictators had 
been satbhed with comparatively modest court ranks, but Yoshi- 
mitsu took the highest offices open to a subject, and exacted almost 
imperial honours, When he abdicated in 1395 he continued to 
govern from his Golden Pavilion, as If he were a cloistered em¬ 
peror. The feudal warriors, each in his degree, follow^ed this ex- 
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amplcp and one of the fc^v sources of Income of court nobles was 
die slender commission which they drew for assisting soldiers to 
obtain honorary court offices. But the new aristocracy, or rather 
the n&uutaux richesj Uiough they had a weakness for tides, wTre 
not content with the frugal dcgance which w^as all the courdtrs of 
the old style could permit themselves. Later, it is true, they fell 
under the subtle influence of traditional Kyoto sesthetics and 
surrendered to a deeper-rooted culture than their own, but in the 
beginning of the Muromachi period they regarded most of the 
id cab and pasdmes of the true Kyoto people as effete and pre- 
fciTcd more fulbbloodcd pleasuro. One great baron said of the 
Imperial Accession Cercnionyj **This is a useless business, un- 
suited to the times,and generally he and his kind were eager for 
new things and inclined to be Lconodastic in the flush of thdr new 
strength. That was one reason why they' turned their eyes low^ards 
China again and ^vhy they w^clcomed all that seemed up-to^ate, 
such as the paintings of Sung artists now in fashion, or the latest 
developments of Zen Buddhism. 

The Japanese of all classes and at all times seem to have had 
a strong taste for nnveUy, from the Nara period w'hen they 
adopted most ardently the T'ang fashions, through tlie Heian 
peried when the last word of praise was ittm mekti^ ^'to have a 
modern air.’’ It was natural, Lhcrcfurc, that in the Murumachi 
period, when most old institutions and standards were being 
i:hallengcd, the liking for modernity should grow into a craze. 
There was another good reason w'hy Japan should look towards 
China at this time. Voshimitsu and his foliow'crs had a mania 
^br building and decorating, and they needed money badly. 
Trade with China was a lucrative source of income. It had been 
carried on intermittently for long past, and even in Taira days the 
harbour at Hyogo (near the present Kobe) had been improved in 
order to encourage the visits of Chinese merchant ships; but now 
it was oflicially promoted. The Sh 5 gunate, after the fall of the 
Mongol dynasty, sent envoys to the Ming Court to arrange trade 
between the two countries and to give undertakings that they 
would suppress Japanese sea rovers who, whetlier as corsairs or as 
“free traders,were ihe scourge of all the coasts of eastern Asia. 
The Chinese do not appear to have been particulariy anxious for 
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traffic with Japan, but they were so embarrassed by these pirates 
that thr>' agte^ to a fixed number of voyages each year^ although 
with their traditional haughtiness they looked upon the Japanese 
cargoes as tribute from a vassal state* The Shogun Yoshimitsu 
did not Jet national pride interfere with business, but accepted the 
Chinese terms, except that the Chinese limitaLton of the number 
of vessels was not observed in practice. It is a curious feature of this 
trade that the actual enterprises, the despatch and receipt of 
cargoes, were in the hands of Zen priests, though of course the 
Shoguns and the great feudatories took a large share of the pro¬ 
ceeds and also profited by levying or fanning out customs and 
harbour dues. Under the Ashikaga Zen was practically an official 
religion, and Zen priests acted as advisers lo the Shoguns in other 
than spiritual matters. They arc knotvu to have drafted despatches 
in Chinese to the iiing Court, and to have supen'ised the com¬ 
mercial intercourse with China* 

Thb close connection between trade and religion may have 
prepared the minds of the Japanese for the arrival about a 
century later of friars and merchants from the West.* While 
the Jesuits were only the forerunners of the traders, Japanese 
monks themselves took part in the trading vcnlures. The voyages 
of the Japanese ships were usually undertaken iri the name of 
some great temple which took a share of their camings. The first 
voyage of this kind was that of a vessel known as the Tcnryuji-bunc 
(1342), because it wa5 to bring back treasure for the building of a 
temple of that name in which the Shogun Takanji was interested. 
Subsequently the practice grew, and by 1451 there was a fleet of 
ten such ships, some named after various temples and shrines, such 
as the Tenryuji, the Shofukuji &nd Hase-dcra, others after feudal 
lords such as Ouchi and Otomo, who were now prominent as 
merchant venturers* The cargo from Japan consisted usually of 
copper, sulphur, fans and lacquer ware, with a large number of 
swords, halberds and other weapons, in making wdiich the 
Japanese were supreme.* It is interesting to note that gifts to the 
Ming Court were sent by important feudal lords, such as Yamana 

* Tbuj m X4B3 na £tmy ^ 371OOO Jwards were sent. It h pleasant to thiiik 
that tlie Sung now pmen'ed in JiipaTi were booigtit with weapons 

tent to China, where they probably did very Utile haiTii+ 
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and Hosokawa, in their own names; bat they usually reedved 
presents of at least the same value in return- The chief imports 
from Cliina were copper coins^ irooj textiles and embroideries^ pic- 
tuTcs. books and drug^; but the Japanese generally reedved money 
in exchange for their goods. The chief circulating mcdiuin tn 
Ashikaga times Chinese copper comagCj and in 143^ the 
Chinese complained tliat they were lodng too much of their cur* 
rcncy and sent an envoy to insist on reducing the number of 
Japanese ships trading to Ciiina. Records show that the vessels 
trading to China were of about 1,000 koku capacity'* There were 
larger \'cssels, but they kept to the coast, being unmanageable on 
the high seas. ITic crew numbered about 100 men, and passengen 
were carriKl, Th&e passengers were as a rule merchants^ both 
priests and laymen^ who had chartered space m the ship- It was a 
profitable buriaessj for it seems that Japancisc goods sold ta China 
at four or five and sometimes even ten times their value in the 
domestic market- 

This lucrative traffic gave a great impetus to the growth 
of a number of seaports, winch were already a^uming import¬ 
ance in domestic trade. The constant warfare of the fourteenth 
centur>' had forced the feudal commanders to improve transport 
facilities, since they had to move about large bodies of men 
and quantities of supplies- In the early Kamakura period the 
landholder of the wesiem mainland and Kyushu* though far 
from pacific, had not usually been involved in campaigns on a 
national scale; but later their troops fought in distant local!ties and 
they themselves moved freely between thdr fiefi and Kyoto. Ck>n-^ 
sequcntly there sprang up a number of relatively important pro¬ 
vincial towns, and those which were most favourably situated be* 
came thriving cities. Thus the town of Sakai (the port of the modem 
Osaka)* originally a centre of salt production in an imperial manor, 
became during the age of the rival courts a doorway to Kyoto and 
the home provinces for warriors comitig up from die w^«t and 
from Shikoku, and w^os thus an important strategical point and 
also a commissariat centre. Its position encouraged the growth of 
a class of army contractor and moneyleudcr* and its prosperity 
was vastly increased when it became, in competition with Hyogo, 
a port of departure For vessels trading overseas. As the Ashikaga 
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period progrc535cd its fortunes rose while those of the Shoguns de¬ 
clined, 5D that by 1543 we find the Bakufu borrowing money from 
Sakai merchants on the security of taxes from Ashikaga domains. 
The city was granted many pri\'ilcges and in some w^y% was like 
one of the free cities of mediseval Europe. Its citizens were to some 
extent M-If-goveming and enjoyed a certain degree of judicial 
autonomy j and since many of them were rmin (masterless warriors), 
tliey knew hou* to defend themselves against aggressors, 

Odier harbours similarly rose to importance during these rimes, 
such as Yamaguchi in Sxiwo, Onomidii in Higo, Hafcata m 
Kyushu. i!ost of these places owed their growth to the fact that 
they were situated in manors belonging to influential people who 
took care to develop them. Thus Sakai was in a manor of the 
Sumiyoshi shrine, and the port of Hyogo, originally part of the 
Fukuwara sfwen of the Fujiwara, later came into the hands of the 
Kofukuji mon^tcjy of Nara, which from about 1470 derived a 
large revenue from the monopoly of its customs dues. 

The widespread warfare of the fourteenth century forthcred 
rather than hindered domcsric trade. Tlte feudal commanders 
needed supplies for their troops and, if diey were successful, for 
their domains. All this promoted the salt and the transport of 
commodities and, because the times were unsafe, merchants were 
obliged to co-operate in devising safeguards for their o^m inter¬ 
ests. So there arose trade gudds and similar organbatiom, based 
often upon much earlier groupings, but now in a more perfected 
form. They usually placed themselves under the patronage of some 
powerful person or institu tion and, of course, paid for the protec¬ 
tion they thus obtained. These bodies were known as which 
means a “seal,” and perhaps originally indicated a "pitch”* 
allotted to them at markets in the precincts of a shrine or temple. 
The connection between them and religious institutions was very 
close and very' ancient in origin. Traders would attach themselves 
to a monastery, ostensibly as purveyors of commodities for its use, 
but in reality as a cover for other activities, in particular money- 
lending, because here they found the prestige of tlie church useful 
in cnforciiig payment of debts. Usury' was a special feature of the 

* But other bodies attached to were al5e^ known aa e g. companies 

of dancen and mixiiclaris; and die modern tyord for a theatre h itifl 
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early Muromachi period, when so many of the court nobles had 
lost tlieir offices and thdr estates in die dvil wars. But those 
engaged in more IcgitiTnate trades also tended to form themselves 
into monopolistic group under a patron. Thus in Kyoto the cotton 
clothiers' guild was composed of parishioners of the Gion shrine, 
the yeast-brewers lielonged to the Kitano shrine^ and they relied 
upon those shrines to support them when they complained to the 
court or the Bakufu of any infringement of their privilege* The 
Tendai monastcr>' on Mount Hiei was patron of the warchousC'^ 
keepers, the Iwashimidzu Hachiman of the oil mcrchantSp and 
some of the threatening descents of armed priestSi upon the capital 
were demonstrations in support of these clients of theirs- Certain 
trades, again, were protected by great families. The Kyoto paper 
makers depended upon the Bojo, the gold-leaf makei:^ on the 
Konoe family^ and etxn the courtesans had a guild which was pro¬ 
tected by the noble house of Kuga. There were guilds of all descrip* 
dons in the country as wdl as at the capital, and it appears that 
there was some liaison between guilds of the same trade m different 
localities. Indeed the za in Japan and the hansa in Europe show a 
parallel growth, and the relationships subsisting between have 
been described as a kind of Hanseatic league. No doubt a close 
study would reveal contrs^ts as well as likenesses, but it is clear that 
a privileged urban mercantile class developed under the decen¬ 
tralised feudaUsm of Ashikaga times. It might have become a very 
powerful element in the state, but the centralised feudal bureau¬ 
cracy which (as later chapters will show^) ruled Japan from about 
the year 1600 w^ould tolerate no rival autonomies, and therefore the 
trade guilds, like the ecclesiastical corporations, were gradually 
deprived of their liberties. 

The monopolies held by these v^arious bodies of merchants and 
artisans, while no doubt a necessary phase in the development of 
trade during a period of disorder, were liable to abuse of many 
kinds. The patrons took exorbitant fees* and the guiJdsmen under 
the shelter of their exclusive rights exacted high prices to recoup 
themselves- A serious obstacle to traffic was the 5>'stcm, or rather 
ihe reckless multiplication, of customs levies and tolls of all 
descriptions. Barriers w'erc arbitrarily set up by the Bakufu, by 
constables, by stewards and civil, military and religious lords of 
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manctTs, who thus were able to derive an incoinc (ifona taxes they 
imposed upon passengers and goods in transit. In the archives of 
the Kotukuji monastery' there is an account showing the cost of 
transporting two baldachins to one of its chapels in Mine, a dis¬ 
tance of under 100 miles. The freight charges were 1466 mm, while 
the tolls, levied at no less than i 8 difieient barriers, amounted to 
1496 man. The total cost of transport (calculated on the basis of the 
price of rice) was therefore about £it>, of which over one-half was 
paid in tax. Towards the end of the Muromachi period the mer¬ 
chants were able, sometimes by negotiarion, sometimes by force, 
to withstand such impositions, though they did not succeed in 
abolishing the tolls altogether. 

If the merchants were on the whole strong enough to look after 
their own interests, this was not usually true of the peasants, who 
had no means of resisting the extortions of public officials and 
private landlords. Yet even this long-suffering class were more than 
once during the Muromachi period goaded into revolt by the 
misery of debt and by hatred of the rich. These agrarian risings 
invariably followed dose upon a famine or an epidemic of sick- 
ncK, and die object of attack was usually a warehouse or a brewery, 
because the warehouse-keepers were pawnbrokers and the brewers 
were offensively wealthy and had stocks of a desirable commodi ty. 
The first of such riots on a large scale took place in 1428, and they 
were fretiucnt after that date. They were sometimes suppressed by 
force by the constables, but more than once the military were 
overpowered, toll-barriers smashed, monasteries looted, and mer¬ 
chants plundered. In 1302 the constable of Iw'asa, with his family, 
was murdered by angry farmers. Sometimes the mob was so 
tlireatcning that the Bakufu, urged by the great temples, which 
feared incendiarism, gave way and proclaimed a general cancella¬ 
tion of de bts.* This was called lokuseit but it was an entirely differ¬ 
ent thing from tlie acts of “Virtuous Administration” during the 
Hq}5 regency'. They were intended to conserve the property’ of the 

* "rtsu cdicti pf this time abound in pictiutaw^uie details, Thuit m 1457 

the Eakufu proclaimed dmt pledged articles could be redeemed by a payment 
of onc-lcnih of the stun advanrodp and la prevent brayth ar the paimbrokm^ 
$hopa ihey decreed lhat floods were to be taken nut of pawn only by msmen, and 
during the daylight houni If there was any quarrdfc both parties would be 
punished. 
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Sh^n^s v^als, whcrcsxs this was a concession lo popular Feeling 
and dictated by Fear. There were at least 13 t^^kusd edicts under 
the Shogun Yoshimasa, to say nothing oF t&kusd proclaitntd by 
local magnates. That the military dictators should have Uius sur¬ 
rendered to demonstrations by hungr)' peasants shows how weak 
was the central govemmentj and how^ chaotic the local adminb- 
tradon. It also indicates^ as is confirmed by other evidence^ that 
the rioters included a number of poor saniurai^ halF soldier^ halF 
peasant, who were ready to join in any form of conflict or uprising. 
These were now a numerous class, and sc\ cml war-lords turned it 
to their advantage by taking its members into their scrv'icc. 

Such risings tvere charactcrUdc of the dmes, in diat there was 
now an almost complete breakdown of allegiancCj oi the habit of 
submission to authority. It is \dsiblt throughout all grades of 
society, down to tlie lowest. The clan s>'stem collapses and is 
replaced by the family system* loyalty to the head of a clan is 
superseded by obedience to the bead of a household and may even 
Involve acrive hostility low'ards other members of the clan. There 
Is a general feeling that tlic social order h dkinlegradngs a general 
scramble for power; and it is common to find m books of the period 
such phrases as ^'now^adays the low chasten the high,^" or **the 
rulers are weak and dieir vassals are strongs” or “'there is no 
loyalty as bctwxcn master and man, the ruler cannot control the 
subject,” These are, of course, the perennial laments of conserva¬ 
tism and may therefore be discounted; but it U true that the Ashi- 
kaga period was an age of violent re-arrangcment of classes. *“Even 
an outcast/' mournfully observes an abbot of the Kufukuji when 
he Icams that a common soldier is seeking to obtain the post of 
constable of Idi^umi, “can aspire to the rule of a province.*® 

The foregoing account will have conveyed, perhaps the better 
for being disjointed* some idea of the confusion and turmoil of the 
Muromachi period. It was an age of fcrmenti but not of decay* for 
during the whole of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries new 
institutions were developing nut of the old and moving towards a 
maturer feudalism than that of Kamakura. One of its most import¬ 
ant features, of which mfjdcm Japan shows traces* was the growth 
in importance of the family as the social unit. The old system of 
skikiy under which rights and offices were divisible and irammis- 
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able, broke down because in times of irtsecurity it was essential to 
consolidate the strength of a family and to entrust the control of its 
fortunes to the strongest and ablest member. So long as tbe 
Bakufu could protect its vassals against aggression, there was no 
reason why a father should not split up his wealth among his 
children, putting his trust in the cohesion of kinship and the 
power of Ac overlord. But when anarchy and warfare prevailed 
he could not, for instance, afford to let his property go to 
daughters who could not 6ght to protect it. Nor could he allow 
even part of a jAit/ pertaining to his holding to pass into anoAcr 
family. Accordingly Acre grew up Ac privilege of masculinity and 
the custom of primogeniture, and it is from this period that begins 
Ae subordination of women, in striking contrast to their high 
position under the Fujiwara regime and in die earlier stages of 
feudalism. The word primogeniture only loosely describes Ae 
system of succession which obtained in Japan, for Ae heir was not 
necessarily Ac first-born male, but the son who showed most 
promise; and If there was no boy who seemed likely to be a creAt 
and a bulw ark to the household, then the head of the family might 
adopt a suitable person, generally a kinsman, as his prospective 
heir, it was not unknown for this son to be as old as, or even older 
than his adoptive parent, and sometimes the property and Ac 
headship of the house would be made over during Ae lifetime of 
Ac parent, if he felt too old for active life. The following extract 
from a cotlecdon of pious anecdotes (tvrillen about 1300) Arows 
light on current sentiment m these matters; 

“In the province of Tango there was a certain man, who 
Aough a small landholder (fAwyw) ivas not badly off. When 
he died he left a will which was to be opened after the mourn-* 
ing. He had many sons and daughters and when they opened 
it they found that he had left a large share to Ae eldest son, a 
little less to Ae next, and so on do^vn to Ac last. The eldest 
son said: ‘Since Ae late lord has bequcaAed in this fashion we 
cannot object . . . but if Ais estate is divided up into so 
many parts and each of us is confirmed (by Ac Bakutu) in his 
share, Acn, when we take service we shall find ourselves in 
AfBculdcs, all in reduced circumstances and unable to make a 
proper showing in Ae world. Therefore it is better Aat one of 
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m should Q^TTf OQ die Ihinily, and the others should build a 
hermitage in some suitable place, enter religion, and pass 
their lives in prayer, thus assuring their peace in this world and 
the next. I myself, though the eldest son* am without talents, 
and conscious of th is 1 wish that you would choose one of your 
number to succeed/” 

rinallyj die tale mm, they selected the fifth son as the heir, and die 
others settled dowm to a quad-monastic life, cultivating the land on 
behalf of the head of the family* This edifying storj' is perhaps un¬ 
true, but k shows very clearly that the ideal of the time wa^ the 
maintenance of th e family, the preservation of its property and the 
enhancement of its prestige; and by family is here meant not the 
proliferating clan but the small household. Hie clan, in other 
words, had grown too unwieldy and had split up into smaller 
units. It is a development which follows naturally from the grow th 
and movement of populadon, together with the divenky of 
interests brought about by increased numbers and a more com¬ 
plex social structure. Conditions in the Ashikaga period merely 
accelerated and emphasised a process that had begun centuries be¬ 
fore, but had been slowed down fay the bureaucratic reforms of 
645* These changes were at the same dme a cause and an effect of 
the partition of Japan into a number of self-goveming temtories, 
whose occupants were bound together no longer primarily by the 
blood-tie but by community of intenests and also by proximityp 
Supreme over each such group was a powerful warrior, usually 
the constable of a province^ and attached to him for protection 
were less powerful families holding land within the territory^ which 
he ruled, but not necessarily related to him or to one another. The 
business of the overlord was to consolidate his powder for offence 
and defence against other overlords, by consert^ing the strength of 
each family unit in his domain while preventing its use in any com¬ 
bination unfavourable to himself. Tlie business of the les^r warrior 
was to secure the prosperity and the continuance of his owri family. 
So w'c find on the one hand constant inicrTereiice by the overlord 
in the family affairs of his vassals, on the oiher hand a sacrifice of 
the indi\'iduaj to the interests of the family^ The lord^s approval 
bad to be obtained before the vassal could nominate a successor to 
the headship of his family, and before any property could be 
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deviled. The codes of some great feudal houses contained most 
stringent instructions to their vassals on this and similar points. 
Particular care was taken to ensure that land or rights should not, 
through adoption or marriage, fall into the hands of a vassal of 
another lord. A watchful eye was kept upon the marriages not only 
ofknights and their sons and daughters, but also of the better class 
of peasants and craftsmen, so that the lord should not lose their 
land or their sendee to another fief. The membcis of a family de¬ 
pended even for sustenance upon the head of the house and must 
obey him, whether he was their father or their brother or even an 
adopted stranger. 

This development of the family as an economic and social unit 
so pTofoundly influenced Japanese life that the dvU code now in 
force embodies certain sur\ivals of mediaeval notions as to prop¬ 
erty and succession. The new constitution of stjciety made it the 
chief duty of a man to consider first not liis own individual inter¬ 
ests, but those of his house. It thus placed high in the scale of vir¬ 
tue obedience, patience and sacrifice; it encouraged a habit of 
respect for age and authority, of courtesy in speech and demean¬ 
our; and it stimulated the holder of a name to keep it unsullied. 
These ideals of conduct were not, of course, new', for they grew 
naturally out of ancient beliefs and customs; hut feudalism tended 
always to single out for emphasis those conceptions of morality 
which seemed to contribute to its own survival, and to neglect, if 
not to discourage, all others. Its code, though strict, was therefore 
narrow*. Since it aimed at prcscri’ijig an economie unit. Its basb 
was in essence material rather than ethical.* Through the heraldic 
battle cries and the lofty speeches of feudal warriors there can be 
heard the persistent murmur of Properly! Properly! The temper 
of the leaders of the feudal class was acqnUitive and consen-ative. 

* A curiolu aidcllifht \i tbrorwn on this aspect of feudal thpuglit by ihe history 
of certain ewnmoii words. literally ^^houfc-Icado^iipj’^' for insUmce, 

ori^nally meant the control of the head of a Family ok-cr lU mem ben, bwi fitam 
medif^'ol tlma it brgtin to signily ha control over Iti good^ as well, until 
boalty it waa used primarily in the wnse of the uihenLancc of property, just m 
famUia in Roman l^w came to stand for ibe family ntaten Siniilirly the term 
'Ubc whole domain,'* became th-e style of ihc hclr-prftumptivc, and in to¬ 
day V ccFmmon parlance mcam simply the ddcai son or even daughter m 

we have scetij though originally meaning an office^ w*ai later tned to dcsigtiate 
the holder of rights in knd. and fhen the land ilseif. 
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Being acc^ulsitivCii it easily condoned offences against the persons 
and the property of those outside the group* and being conserva¬ 
tive it fostered a hierarchical sentiment but gave little encourage* 
ment to initiative. Since the interests of the family arc paramount, 
the movement of its individual members is fettered, and the mast 
m\^al dcckton can be reached only after prolonged consultation 
and discussion. A pitiless social pressure strangles independence of 
thought and behaviour, makes serv^ants of younger sons and 
chattels of women. Only the stimulus of warfare* which needs quick 
judgment and bold action* could keep such a system from decay. 

Warfare there w^as in abundance after the unstable peace which 
lasted from the days of Yoshimitsu until half way through the 
fifteenth eentur)', and even during that period there were feuds 
and conflicts here and there throughout Japan. Great houses rose 
and fell in struggles sometimes with thdr pern, sometimes with 
their owm vassals. These disserksions spread and at length took the 
form of a succession war between two rival Ashikaga houses, just 
as the Ashikaga themselves had divided the country into tw^o 
camps fighting for the rival courts. By 1467 there had broken out 
a great civil w^ar (called, from the era-name, die War of Onin) 
which, centring cliiefiy in or near the capital* lasted until 1477 
and then was transferred to the provincea, where it continued 
until the dose of the fifteenth century. In this period many of the 
ancient feudal families succumbed, or struggled on with dimin¬ 
ished power. The Yamana, who with their allies had mustered 
nearly 100,000 troops in the Onin war, were reduced to insignifi¬ 
cance. Their enemies the Ho&okawa w^erc in the same case. The 
Shoni and Kikuchi, who had grow^n to high estate in Kyushu after 
the Mongol invasion, almost disappeared, as did Shiba, one time 
deputy of the Shogun at Kamakura and ruler of six northern pro¬ 
vinces as well as overlord of great vassals in central Japan. No 
wonder that the poet Bashb, visiting in a later and more peaceful 
day the scene of a famous battle* said: 

The sinnmer j! 

Alt tkal is leji qf ttie ttdrri&fs^ dr^atnl 
The fluctuating fortunes of the feudal houses often deprived 
samurai of their holdings, and thus produced a number of landless 
soldiers. Those who were willing to take service with another lord 
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had usuaDy no difficuliy in finding good employment. Othen 
driTted into the towns, or joined the troops of tlic monaslcrtcs, and 
some dropped into the category of astiigaru or light foot^soldicr, thus 
tielping to form a new class of fighting men, a kind of mercenary 
ranking below the samurai proper. There is mention of the atki- 
garu in Kamakura books, but as an important phenomenon they 
date from the latter half of the Muromachi period. Most of them 
appear to have been peasants and serfs who had deserted farms 
burdened with debt and ravaged by war. In the codes of some 
feudal houses their position was defined as just above that of peas¬ 
ants, whose dress they had to wear. They were an unruly class, 
joining in ail popular riots for the sake of loot, and in war-time 
plundering both friend and enemy. Their rise was significant for it 
went along with a complete diangc in the character of feudal cam¬ 
paigns. In Yoritomo’s day the small landholder had ridden to the 
wars on his own horse, accompanied by a follower or two. Now 
battles were decided not by cavalry skirmishes and hand-to-h.and 
encountets on a small scale, but fay the movement of large bodies of 
men, both horse and foot. These and related changes helped to 
abolish the already faint distinction between “free” and “base” 
people, and to establish two main divisions of society, the soldier 
and the farmer. Beneath these in the scale came first the artisan 
and last the merchant. But in general during the civil wars of this 
period such divisions were uncertain, and for a time men could 
pass more freely than before from one class to anotlier. 

During all thb period both the Imptcrial House and the Asbi- 
kaga Shogunate continued free from attack, not because they were 
feared but because they were impotent. The difference between 
them was that the emperors were poverty-stricken and the Shoguns 
led a life of luxury. Perhaps the lowest ebb of the imperial fortunes 
was reached in 1500, when because there was no money in the 
Treasury' the body of the emperor (G^Tsuchimikado J remained 
unburied for six weeks. For die same reason his successor’s en¬ 
thronement ceremony was postponed for ao years. The Ashikaga 
family had rich domains, but the Shoguns spent their wfealth 
freely and were often hard pressed for funds since, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, they devoted themselves rather to pleasure than to the 
duties of a ruler. Theirs was an age when the delegation of author- 

BB 
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ity was carried lo extremities remarkable even in Japan. There was 
now hardly ever a doLstcred or abdicated emperor^ largdy be¬ 
cause the court could tun bear the expense of the rites of abdication 
and succession. But the Shogun, who bore the dUe of kwm^^ 
and was thus the emperor's deputy, exercised his proper functions 
as military dictator through constables (sAi<gp) who became prac¬ 
tically autonomous. Even these constables in rnany cases ceased 
to reside in their territories, leaving them to be administered by 
deputy constables who, though their vassals, ohen became more 
powerful than the constables themselves. The Ashikaga con¬ 
tinued to hold the tide of Shogun until 1597, when the fifteen^ 
and last of them, who had abdicated his office in [573, died in 
cnle, as had done several of his line just before him. 

NOTE to CHAPTER XVtl 

^ Page 357. Strictly speaking the traders were the forerunners of the 
missionaries, their first arrival being in 154* whereas the first Jesuits 
landed in 1549. The Jesuits participated in trade to the extern tliat 
they had a share in the silk trade between Maj^saki and Macao, the 
proiits going lo misdion funds. 
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ChapUr XVIII 

religion and toe arts 


It is only a seeming paradox that in thb destructive, subversive 
age the arts should have nourished in Japan as ne\'er before. The 
reasons are plain. In the first place, the Japanese, whether by 
instinct or by tradition, have ahv^ay^s had a thirst for beauty of 
colour and foim^ a taste which even great disaster could not 
suppress. Secondly, sccial conditions were such as fostered rather 
than discouraged the creation of fine things, since they were the 
symbols of success, the means of ostentation needed to satisfy the 
pride of men newly risen to power and riches. Lastly, and perhaps 
this was most important, the church was strong enough to provide 
a refuge for artists and men of letters. Monks, therefore, and lay¬ 
men who took care to keep clear of war and politick, could devote 
themselves to painting or writing in monasteries where they were 
tolerably safe, or they could attach themselves to some great baron 
who chose to act as a patron of learning. Wc have seen dial the 
feudal gentry were anxious not to be mistaken for country boors. 
The exquisites of Kyoto had for long despised them, and now 
when they wTre masters of the capital they wanted to cut a 
fine figure. There is an interesting passage in the Gtmpn-Seuuiki 
which relates that although Yoshitsune, when he appeared at 
court, with his white skin and his graceful movements looked 
quite at home in Kyoto, the courtiers thought he was "less than 
the refuse of the Taira.” But now there was a change and it was 
the soldiers who led the fashion. After Nawra, constable of Hoki, 
escorted the emperor into the capital in 1333* his st)'le was all the 
rage, and was known as the ^^Hoki manner/The military class 
were no longer content with dbtinction in the field, and so, from 
the Shogun down wards, they set themselves to enjoy the benefits 
of culture as they conceived it; and in fact they did succeed in 
sUmulating the arts of peace. 

But it was in reallly the monks, with the ardsts nourished by 
the old regime, who carried the torch, and therefore 11 is better, 
in describing this culture, to treat first of the religious insijtutions 
to which it owed its existence* Chief among these, without any 
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do\ibi, was Ztn Buddhism, which ^ taken up with enthusiasm by 
the military cla^ in the Kamakura periodt profited by their com¬ 
plete dominance m the next, and flourkhed under the pationagc 
of the Shoguns and the great barons to such an extent that it 
might well be described as the official if not the state religion. 

Not that the comfort of other doctrines was abandoned for the 
self-discipline of Zen. While it must be granted that the ethical 
code of the samurai set before them high, if circumscribed ^ideals, 
tvhen w^e come to the comparatively wcn-documcntcd ;Vshikaga 
period we find little trace, except in heroic legend], of that stoic 
tempcramcrtt^ that impressive slemruss which many writers like 
to ascribe to feudal warriors. They seem to have combined forti¬ 
tude and sentimentality, strength of mind and credulity, in the 
proportions usual among profcsrional soldiers^ and they mostly 
displayed a characteristic military' inability to grasp the rudiments 
of civil ad minis tratjon. They were therefore very much in the 
hands of astute and learned clerics. The relations of Ashikaga 
Takauji with the Church reveal this aspect of feudal manncis in 
an interesting way* His chief mentor was a monk known a? Muso 
Kokushj^ who lived from 1275 to 1351, and was a,n important 
figure in the Muromachi age. Though Elm may be ikirly regarded 
as the patriarch of Japanese Zen Buddhism^ yet there was m his 
leaching an admixture of mystic Shingon elements, and it was 
Chinese monks wiio brought over from its source, in pardcular 
between the years 1214 and 1280, the unadulterated Zeu doctrine. 
This was handed on to two great Japojiesc ditincs, who were the 
first to receive the title of Kokiishi or National leachcr. One of 
these was Daito* and the other was Muso* It is clear that Muso 
by his personality and his karning greatly influenced many pro- 
imncni feudal w^arriors, notably Ashikaga Takauji and his brother 
Tadayoshi. It wras he who persuaded them to set up in each pro¬ 
vince a temple and a pagoda, in imitation of the provincial 
monasteries (kakubunji) of the Nara period- These temples ivcre 
styled Ankoku-ji [Ank^kfi means Peaceful Country') and Takauji's 
motit'e in founding them was in part political* He wanted to have 
in every province an embkm of tlic spread of his influence over all 
Japan. But also he hoped to create good feeling by this pious 

• See rkte XIV. 
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enterprise^ wliicK wns meant to comfort tlic spirits of those who 
had perished in his campaigns, both friends and foes. A sli^ar 
motive animates in modem times the butchen of large cides, 
when they have Buddhist masses said for the animals which the 
needs of their calling have obliged them to slaughter. No doubt 
Muso worked upon Takauji's feelings, for he seems to liave been 
moved by genuine remorse. A surprising number of documents 
arc c-Ntant, some in his owm hand, wliich show that he was ex¬ 
tremely anxious about his salvation. 1 here is his vow to the 
Rwannon of Kiyomidau, in which he prays for grace and protests 
that he would like to live in retirement so as to improve his pros¬ 
pects in the next world. There is another vow, to the Gion shrine, 
in which he says that he has practised Zen but is very ignorant, 
and pleads for a few more years of life in which to arrive at 
cnlightcnmcnl. He felt, or he professed to feel, that he had been 
guil ty of a great crime in deposing the emperor Go-Daigo, and be 
undertook various pious works for the consolation of the soul of 
the departed monarch, as well as the souls of all those who had 
died in battle- Such was the object of the building of the Tcmyilji, 
and also of the transcription of the whole Buddhist canon, com¬ 
menced in the first month of 1354 and finished, it is said, in the 
third- Several hundred priests from tcmplm of all sects took part 
in this latter task and at the end of each volume is a block-printed 
epigraph, signed by Takaujt. These instances will have served to 
illustrate the very comprehensive religious ardour of the Ashikaga 
and their kind. It can hardly be said that they had mastered Zen^ 
for they did not dispense with the written word. Still Muso 
Kokushi is reported to have said of Takauji that even after a 
heavy drinking bout he w'ould always go through a long session of 
Zen before sleeping^ and it is true that Zen masters, if not Zen 
doctrines, had great power over their minds. 

The growing power of Zen is shown by the desperate struggles 
which the Teodai monasteries made to retain their old supremacy. 
Their ptMidon was a difficult one since Zen, as well as being the 
favourite sect of the military class, was taken up by the Court, 
doubtless under pressure exercised by Zen priests through the 
Shoguns. One curious piece of evidence in favour of tliis suppo¬ 
sition is the fact that Muso received the title of National Teacher 
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from scvtn emperors in succession, three times during his Ufe and 
four after his death.* The Zert sects had lost their early simplicity 
and were no longer content with plain hcrmiiagcs. They now 
possessed great buildings both in Kamakura and in Kyoto. In 
each place were the Five Monasteries and the Ten Chapels headed 
in Kamakura by the Kenchoji which had been built under the 
Hojo and in Kyoto by die Tenryuji, Over all these was the 
Namsenjij or Southern Zen Monastery^ the headquarters of the 
Rinii^ai sect, which was now pre'eminent except in the iiorthem 
and western provinces, where the Soto sect was most favoured- 
Zen monks were familiar guests at the palace and the mansions 
of ciril and military nobles^ where they were welcome for didr 
learning* their wisdom and often for their skill in capping verses, 
the favourite pastime of the day. Altogether there were few 
quartets in which dvey could not make didr influence felt. It b 
somewhat surprising, dierefore^ to find diat in dicir quarrels with 
the Tendai monasteries they did not always carry' the day. There 
was a bitter dispute in 1344, when it was suggested that the 
emperor should take part in the dedication of the now completed 
Tcnry'iiji. The facts arc hard to disentangle* but it is dear that 
the Tendai opposition was so strong that the ritual was performed 
in the absence of die emperor, w'ho went to a service next day* 
secretly, so as not to offend the Hidzan monks. The sects ex¬ 
changed terrific abuse in which the Hicizan monks from long 
praedee easily excelled the Zen priests. Mass meetings were held 
in the Hiei monasteries* and resolutions passed reprodng the 
court for dealing with heretics. These documents are liberally 
sprinkled widi such phrases as **denions masquerading as church¬ 
men*” “false views,” “evil practices,” “enemies of the state/" and 
so on* Feeling ran so high that on this occasion the Bakufu, al¬ 
though they were entirely on the side of Zen, preferred to com^ 
promise. In 1368 there was another serious quarrel* in which die 
Bakufu took up the cause of the Zen and the Tendai monks 
threatened to bring down their sacred emblems to the capital. 
This was their usual form of intimidation^ which was as a rule 
successful because nobody dare incur the anger of the gods w'hose 

■ IVa fuU canqflicaJ name ihni consists of fourteen chimicicri prefixed to 
^•KqWiL*‘ 
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presence these cmbIcDis symbolised. On this occaaon they did 
not at ftrst succeed in frightening the military party and were 
forced to carry out their threat. They descended upon Kyoto 
with their sacred cars, to find the palace guarded by soldiers 
under the command of HosoLawa, Yamana, Atamatsu and other 
prominent leadere. Yet the Bakufu did rjot wish to use force, and 
the emperor gave way to the extent that he exiled the monlc 
Sosen, who was a friend of Yosbimiisu and held an important 
office in the Zen chapter. Their success encouraged the monas¬ 
teries to further threats but at this point the Bakufu lost patience. 
When the armed monks again entered the capital on their way to 
the palace they were attacked by the soldierSj and, after losing one 
or two men, ran away, leaving their cars behind. Even then they 
did not entirely lose the day, for they gained some points against 
the Nanzenji, partly, it seems, because the Bakufu did not take 
these quarrels seriously and anyhow did not mind if the court was 
embarrassed, but also, there is no doubt, because the military 
leaders were bungling amateurs in the tactics of controversy by 
comparison with the clerical parties. The great Enryakuji monas¬ 
tery had a long tradition of prestige, and was regarded as a guard¬ 
ian not only of the capital city but of the whole state. The monks 
well knew how to make the best use of these powerful attributes 
in their dealings with the credulous war-lords. And, it must be 
remembered, they were rich and extremely numerous. At one 
time Mount Hiei was covered with temples, seminaries and other 
buildings to the number of 3,000, which collectively formed the 
Eiir>"akuji. 

But these were almost the last flickers of the militancy of the 
Tendai monasteries, thou^ they continued to terrorise Kyoto when 
they could, until in the sixteenth century they were submerged 
in a civil war, their buildings burned to the ground and iheir 
monks put to the sword. Zen, on the other hand, increased its 
power by peaceful means. We have already seen how close was 
its connection with diplomacy and trade. It was a Zen monk 
who made a collection of diplomatic documents called a Treasury 
of Friendly Neighbours and it was in the Zen monastery called 
Myoshinji that there was perfected a new method of accounting 
and the systematic investment of church funds. Zen in its best 
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]namf»tatJom seems to hove cncountged a useful type of pracdcal 
wisdom, and thus uo doubt made it easy for clever Zen teacheis 
to deal with military men who like simple answen to dtlHcuU 
questions. It is dgniheant of their podtioii that, in an age when 
leamiog though respected vfas not in the ascendant, the most 
important academies were in their hands. The celebrated Ashi- 
kaga Cotl^ grew in importance during the Muromachi period, 
under the patronage of the Ucsugi family and the presidency of 
' Zen monks, especially after the year 1400. For a great part of the 
disturbed century that followed it was the greatest and practically 
the only centre of Chinese clasdcal Icaming. It specialised in 
philosophical studies, was visited by scholars from China, and had 
in one of its rooms an image of Lao-tzu. By 1550 it had as many as 
3,000 students, most of whom came from distant parts of Japan. 
The Five Monasteries of Kyoto were devoted at first to less serious 
studies such as Chinese poetry, and later to historical research. 
In short there were very few departmeots of life into which Zen 
monks did not penetrate and their inQuence was the greater be¬ 
cause their favoured jiosition, tlieir somewhat pragmatic outlook, 
and the almost laical way of living which their tenets permitted, 
made it convenient for artists and men of letters to join thdr 
firatemity. It is also much to the credit of Zen monks that. In an 
age of ambitious prelates and grasping sects, they devoted them¬ 
selves to popular education. If we may judge from contemporary 
comedies, many country priests were stupid and unlettered, but 
the little church schools known as terakf/ya increased in numbers 
during the Muromachi period, and they were generally conducted 
by Zen monks, who taught young people (even up to the age of 
ao, it seems) reading and writing. Tlicy also gave them simple 
moial lessons, and the text books which they used remained in 
use nntil recent times, the best-known, perhaps, being the Teikin- 
Bfai or Correspondence Manual of Home Teaching.* 

The history of the other great religious bodies must be passed 
over briefly. The breakdown of centralised government and the 
fluid state of society favoured the growth of the popular sects, 
which reached the zenith of their influence in the period of dis- 

• In fnoTAlity b not cntirelv jutmirablr. 1( conlaiiu for initancr advice as to 
the hriberv of ofKdab by ihwe going up to ihc capital for la^vlu^ts, 
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order following the Onin civil war. Their behaviour shows tram 
of a rising democratic sentiment which under more favourable 
conditions might have modified the whole national structure. But 
diis sentiment grew out of confusion and was in the end suppressed 
by force. The followers of Nichiren, as might be expected from so 
pugnacious a tradition, soon got into trouble in this quarrelsome 
age. Nichiren had instructed his disciples to spread the Lotus 
(Hokke) Sect in western Japan and for a dme they had some 
success in Kyoto, one of their leaders (Nissci} even being invited 
thither by Takauji, and others being patronised by great families 
like tlic Hosokawa. But when one of his successors, NUshin, began 
in 1440 to admonish the Shdgun in the sharp manner of his 
master Nichiren he was thrown into gaol and cruelly tortured. In 
the provinces, howev'cr, they had gained many followers. They 
established numerous centres where they lived in self-governing 
communidcs which were strong enough to withstand attacks from 
their riv'ab, and in general their influence among the poorer 
classes was very strong. Nisshin took scv'cral months to make a 
journey to Kyoto from one of the Nichiren strongholds in Bizen 
because, as be explained, the people on hU road w'ere so ardent 
that they would not let liim pass. Most of these believers were 
humble folk, peasants, tradesmen, or small samurai, but it is 
interesting to note that the great artist Kano Motonobu was an 
adherent of the Lotus sect. 

The Pure Land (Jodo) doctrines condnued to flourish under 
leaders of the Shin sect who followed in the line oF its founder 
Shinran. Most notable among these was Rennyo (1415-1499). 
He raised the sect to great eminence, and the Hongwanji, the 
temple of the Original Vow, at Kyoto, flourished exceedingly. 
But it was inevitable that he should incur the enmity of the 
Tcndai monks on Mount Hiei, and in 1465 they attacked the 
Hongwanji and burned it to the ground. Rennyo, barely escaping 
with his life, made for the eastern and northern provinces. His 
teaching seems to have spread like wildfire in those regions, for 
by 1473 vve find him established at a place called Yoshixaki in 
Lchixen, deliberately chosen because of the advantages of its 
position as a defensive stronghold. Here and in other fortified 
places his Ibllowers (consisting largely, to quote his own words. 
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of tradesmen;, servants, hunters and fbhermen) formed antono- 
moius eommunides which preserved thdr independence by offen¬ 
sive as well as defensive methods, fighting with their sectarian 
enemies and also chaHenging the authority of feudal lords in t heir 
own tenritorieSp Thdr whole-hearted militant belief in the nm* 
butm and the mercy of Amida gained them the name of Ikto or 
Single-Mindeds* and their revolts and attacks which were so fre¬ 
quent during the sixteenth century arc known as the Ikkd IkH, 
which might be translated as the Fanatic Risings. The first of im¬ 
portance took place in 1487, when they besieged and defeated 
Togashi, the feudal lord of the province of Kaga. Thcnccfonvard 
they became paramount in many parts of Japan, e\cn eating into 
the power and the lands of the great barons^ and it was not aniil 
the following century that they w'crc finally overcome. 

More tlian once the feuda] leaders went so far as to ally them¬ 
selves with these religious bodies, sometimes in order to suppress 
agrarian risings* sometimes to play off one sect against another. 
Thus in 1532 the Hosokawa in league with the Nichiren party 
stormed the Ikko stronghold of Yamasliina* and in the foUowing 
year they attacked the Hongwanji of Isltiyama (Osaka); but this 
temple having been built in a good defensive position, die Ikko 
pwoplc held their ground. On the other hand the followers of 
Nichiren finally made themselves so detested all round that they 
were driven out of Kyoto by a combination of thdr enemies. The 
inddcnt which led to this result was characteristic of the Nichiren 
manner, for it arose out of the behaviour of a member of the 
Hokkc (Nichiren) sect who heckled a Tcndai preacher during 
his sermon. This was in 1535. The quarrel spread, and in 1537 
the Bakufu joined with all the odicr sects but particularly the 
Ikko to suppress the follow^ers of Nichiren* and shortly afterwards 
a great battle took place in the streets of Kyoto^ which ended in 
the destruction of alJ the tlokke temples in the dty, atin number, 
and the slaughter of many Hokke believers* who as they fought 
shouted for a Avar-cry the syllables Both 

sides appear to have fought in disregard of death, because both 
were certain that they would be reborn in paradise. The Nichiren 
sects never regained their former importance, doubtless because 
• ii A phrAsi: often used by Rennyo—“One dirEciiqn, one heart." 
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thtir quArrdsome h&hii$ prevented cohesion among their mem¬ 
bers. On the other hand it is significant of the power of loyalty in 
Japan dial the Pure Land sects* especially the branches which 
derived from Shinmu, were bound tpgeilicF by a common alle¬ 
giance to dieir founder. Devotion to the persons or the memory of 
their patriarchs was a strong link in their communities. They owe 
their suwival not only to the nature of their belids but also to this 
conformity with the feudal pattern; and to-nday the great Hong- 
wanji sects, which had their origin m the early congregations 
founded by Shinrau* arc the most numerous and the most wealthy 
in Japan.* 

Something should be said about the fortunes of SliLnto during 
this period, M an institutional religion it condnued to be over- 
shadovved by Buddhism but it survived and in some respects 
even prospered thanks to its capacity to compromise with Buddha 
ist tenets, particularly in its Dual (Ryobu) form. It had a greater 
vitality than is admitted by certain critics, who are inclined to 
ascribe its revival in the nineteenth century almost entirely to de- 
Uberate political motives. Even in its darkest days die ancient cult 
was preserved at the great shrines of Ise and Id^umo* while the 
nature worship U[X^n winch Stunio was based was too deeply 
rooted to allow of its complete decay, Shinto ceremonies ^vcrc nc^^ 
leered by the Court, at first in tbcir enthusiasm for Buddhism and 
laier out of sheer poverty, but many Shinto shrines* it is true by 
assuming an extremely Buddhist complexioni retained great influ¬ 
ence throughout the ^fiddle Ages. Such names asHiyoshi,Kumano* 
Kasuga* Ritano* recur constantly in history, and we know that 
the national deities were giveu a share of the credit for the victory 
over the Mongob, In the fourteenth and fificcnth centuries there 
was a certain philosophical revival of Shinto which seems to have 
been called forth by the decline in the fortunes of the Imperial 
House, Kitabatake Chikafltsa, a supporter of the Southern 
Dynasty, wrote {circa 1340} a history of Japan and other works 
based on the national theology- Later the court noble and state 

* Aecarding W eiflEd^ rtitumi ua igaS, they had 19^701 templa as a^DJt 
t^^ioSoTthe Shingoa sect, and SpOrg of tic Niduren lect. Their prtacs number 
[&,OQOp ackd their believers arc catiiriAted at about 13,000,000 cnit of a louJ of 
4i ^ooo,DOO Buddhixia io Japan. 
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minister Ichijo Kancra, the most eminent classical scholar of bis 
day, based upon the symbolism of the Divine Imperial Regalia a 
treatise (rfrea 1470) hannonising the lundamcntal principles of 
Shintoism, Confucianism and Buddhism. At about ilic same time 
there was formed by the Urabc, the ancient family of court 
di^incis, a new school of Shinto, called Yuiitsu or Unique, 
ostensibly fundanientalist but in reality highly syncretic. There 
is no doubt that the eclectic habit manifested in these movements 
helped Shinto to endure; but it should be added that the ancestral 
deities, though they may have been neglected, were never for¬ 
gotten. Their names appear frequently in the chronicles and 
romances, warriors prayed to them for victory, and innumerable 
ancient legends combined to preserv'C their memory- Moreover 
the disorder of the dmes helped in a curious way to preserve the 
cult of the Sun Goddess. The misery of the reigning family 
naturally grieved members of the old court aristocracy, and 
caused them to lament its lost dignity, to look backward rather 
than forward. Men like ichijo Kancra began to study the 
ancient chronicles, and in particular that section of the .ViAoe 
which describes the age of the Gods and traces from diem the 
Imperial descent- A small body of reactionary opinion was thus 
formed which, though not influential, at least helped to preserve 
continuity of the tradition of divine lineage. In an c^'en stranger 
way the poverty of the throne contributed to the cult of the Sun 
Goddess- The great shrines of Ise were essentially the family 
shrines of the emperors, reserved for thdr worship and maintained 
at their expense; but when the imperial chest was empty their 
priests had to look elsewhere for support, and they borrowed from 
the Buddhists the system of religious associations (called Ae), by 
which bodies of woishippcrs in the provinces were, so to speak, 
affiliated to the shrine of the Sun Goddess and helped to maintain 
it by their small offerings.* The members of these associations were 
encouraged to make pilgrimages to Ise, and given facilities to 
that end, so that ultimately the cult lost its exclusive character 
and became popular and widespread, until in subsequent cen- 

* So valuable this soiinx cfTindcnic th:il one alinne would kd many 

WDfiituppcr!i to anotheTk Docdi ihui cotiveyLng a ^ven number of men^ben of a 
spcciJiJ^ HiscxJalion arc riiU extant. 
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turics most Japanese felt that they ought to journey to ivorslup 
at the shrines of the Sun Goddess and the Food Goddess at Jeast 
once in their lifetime. Another source of income for the priests 
of Ise was the sde of calendars, which had hitherto been prepared 
especially for the courts but were now written in a simple script 
for popular use. 

Tunung now from religious to literary and artistic movements 
under the Ashikaga Shogum^ it is best to premise that certain 
fairly well marked cultumi periods can be distinguished. First is 
the period of the Rival Courts, lasting until 1392. Then comes the 
period of the third Shogun Yoshimitsu and his successors down to 
the seventh, Yoshikatsu [1442)1 rulers who led a life of luxurious 
d^ance centering round their viUa called the Golden Pavilion; 
and tinally the period of the Shogun Yoshimasa, known as the 
Htg^hJyaina (East Hill) period, because it was there that he 
built his Silver Pavilion and diere that the Muromachi ^thetic 
reached and passed its fullest bloom, dropping its full-blown 
petals one by one as the fifteenth century drew to a close and the 
couniiy' was once more plunged into disastrous civil war. We 
cannot stop to examine the special characters of eacb of dtesc 
periods, but it is important to understand that in the brief interval 
of about sev'cnty years (say between i395i when Yoshimicsu 
abdicated and went to his Golden Pavilion, and the Onin war 
which broke out in 1467 and left Kyoto in ashes) there w™ com¬ 
pressed a most important and of its kind a most original and 
energetic phase of culture. It as if the arts hurried to take 
advantage of a short breathing space between two deadly periods 
of strife, and indeed this phase does display in some of its aspects 
that feverish, spendthrift character which marks a society threat¬ 
ened with destruction. 

VJc have noticed that it was the Buddhist Church which kept 
the arts alive during the years of turmoili but it must be said that 
religion was now their nui 3 C and not their mother. Architecture, 
painting, literature^ all took a secular turn. This movement is 
perhaps best exhibited in the record of the school of writing known 
as the Lito-ature of the Five Monasteries, the Zen institutions to 
which we have already alluded. Their activities can be traced back 
to Chinese scholars naturalised in Japan in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, but thdr true Japanese patriaxcb ^vas a Zen monk named 
Sesson Yubai, who after twenty ycan^ study in China returned to 
Japan in 1329, a year wluch may fairly be regarded as the date 
of the foundadon of this important school. It is significani of the 
nature of their works that Yubai while abroad lived like a Clunesc 
in every respeet^ was offered by the Chinese emperor the incum¬ 
bency of a large monastery^ and was praised by Chinese men of 
letters for his verec, which (they said) cKCcUed that of their own 
poets. He had many successors and imitators, of whom the most 
celebrated arc Zektai and Gido, both pupils of Musq Kokushit 
They Sourished exceedingly* and were in high esteem in literary 
circles. Gidd's discourses attracted great crowds to bis monastery, 
and Zekkai, who spent a long time in China* w^as much cstcenicd 
there as a poet. All these men occupied themselves almost ex¬ 
clusively with pure Chinese literature, and in particular poetry* 
Thdr ambition was to compose verses which could be mistaken 
for the work of Chinese poets, and though wc should discount 
the fiatteiy^ of thdr Chinese friends they did, if wc may believe 
competent judges, turn out better Chinese than the nobles of the 
Fujiw^ara period. Though the chief masters of ihb school were 
monks* who gave lessons to their rich patrons in Kyoto, modem 
Japanese specialists say that its verse *ha$ not a monkish smell*” 
but is in the best iay tradition, Chinese models were in fevotir aJl 
round. The great feudal lords prized highly Chinese goods. Yo&hi- 
mitsu liked to wear Chinese dress and had himself carried about 
in a Chinese palanquin. 

This passion for Chinese things was a marked characteristic 
of the intellectual circles of Murotnachi. It was favoured, of 
course, by the then frequent communication with China, by 
appreciation of the fruits of the Sung renaissance in art and 
litcraLurc, and by the dq>endeiice of Zen monks upon their 
Chinese leaders; but it wns in part a passing mode of elegance 
due to the current restlessness and the desire for exotic things^ 
Learned and talented scholars and poets followed Zekkai and 
Gido in tlie Zen priesthood, but the taste for Chinese verse declined 
in Japan with the decay of poetry in China under the Ming 
dynasty; and by about 1400 die Five Monasteries school began to 
transfer its attention to philosophy and historical research. Among 
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its leading scholars were those monks who wrote for the Shogung 
despatches to the Ming Conrtj others who wrote leamcci theo¬ 
logical works; and others, perhaps the most important, who 
revived the study of the Confijcian canon which had been lately 
neglected owing to the downfall of the old Kyoto schools. Jn this 
last class a prominent figure was the Zen monk Keian who, on 
his return from studies in China In 1473 j seiUed in Wesicm Japan. 
At this time it was the habit of great families like Shimadzu, 
Ouchi and Kikuchl to in vile to their domains scholars from Kyoto 
and Kamakura, who came the more readily because the capital 
was in ruins and UFe was unsafe in central Japan. Thus there were 
formed small nuclei of culture in the provinces, which aided the 
spread of knowledge as in earlier days the provincial monasteries 
(kokuBunji) had done. But now learning was no longer dependent 
upon the Church. Kdan, though he was a monk, lectured in 
Satsuma upon Chinese philosophy of the Sung school. It was he 
who introduced into Japan and had printed at his patrons' 
expense the com men tones of Chu Hsi upon the Great Learning 
and other works in the canon. These were new expositions of 
Chinese moral philosophy which were to have a powerful effect 
upon Japanese thought in the seventeenth century. Another ser¬ 
vice rendered to learning by the Five Monasteries was their pro¬ 
motion of historical studies. The early official hbtories were 
bare annab of the monarchy, the mediseval chronicles were roman¬ 
tic rather than exact, and the work called CukwOJtsHot wriiten 
(in by the way) by tlic Tcndai abbot Jichin about laaSj was 
the first attempt to survey and interpret, not merely to record 
the past.* Thenceforward Japanese scholars, many of whom were 
Zen monks, began to study history from a philosophical stand- 

*OtherT importajil; of this, type are:— 

^ fomewhat cncydopsedic treatne dealing with (he 
HeUn period; and Gfnk&-th(ikujhQ, 13^3^ a work on the history of Buddhum in 
Japan, with biographicaJ poticca. Then: was also an immense literary miiput 
in the shape of exegctical work, temple records, etc., which are now becocning 
available. Some monks were almost Incredibly prolific writen. Gyonsn, of the 
TAdaiji, died in at the age of Sa, havuig to his credit 137 works ip ovei 
tpSDQ fasdculi eovcdpg a wide held cf Learning fmm music to commentaria on 
the su^ai. 

Vet the liteiary remaira of the period show duappoaniing gaps, the rcfwli of 
war apd cooEagratiocu. 
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point, to record events without romantic embroidery. The work 
oJ'Kitabatnke ChikaTusa was composed to support dynastic claims, 
and is therefore highly tendentious, but it is charactcnsUc of the 
day in so tiT as it (Splays an effort to expound events in the light 
of general principles. There is an important class of book belonging 
to thb period, called sho-nuxki or “extracts.” These are muaily the 
work of Zen monks, and consist of notes and commentartes upon 
a wide range of subjects, from Confneian philosophy to native 
history' and literature. Some of them seem to have been prepared 
as lectures, and arc written in kajta in colloquial style, so that they 
are important documents for philologists. 

This new treatment of history is the expression of a new outlook 
in keeping with the changing times. It portends the close of the 
Middle i\ges, for men awake to the interest of the old only when it 
is r'anishing under the pressure of tire new. To the Heian courtiers 
Japan had no past but only a barbarous infancy. Thdr concern 
was with the present, and if history' meant anything to them it 
meant the records of ancient China, immutable doctrines, estab¬ 
lished precedents. To the fiuddhist pnesihood it meant the acts 
and words of tlie saints, to the feudal warriora of Kamakura 
legends of strife between the clans. But in the Muromachi period 
the Japanese seem to have developed a new sense of the past. 
One sees traces of an antiquarian sentiment, which w-as no doubt 
strengthened by a feeling that old institutions were tottering and 
that their memory must be preserved. Even the intricacies of the 
Heian court edqueite seemed to the feudal newcomers to have the 
charm of ancient, x-encrable things; and the intruders who had 
in the early fourteenth century imposed their parvenu standards 
upon die capital were by the Higashiyama period taking lessons 
in deportment from needy aristocrats, Yoshimitsu was instructed 
in Court precedents by the Chancellor Nijo, and Yoshimasa's 
captains no longer studied the warlike records in the Mirror of the 
East but heard Lectures on the Gtnji Mm9gat&Ti from aFujiwara poet. 

To the dispossessed, the Court nobles and offidak and such like 
members of the former Kyoto society, the vanishing of the old 
order was a matter of more than sentimental regret, and in their 
writings is expressed a deep pessimism. They arc well represented 
by one Kenko (11183-1350), a court officer of middling rank who 
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lived during the transition from j>atridan to feudal culture. His 
work, Tstoe~d^r€-gusa (i.c. Grasses of Idleness}, consists of stray 
notes written in the hermitage where he had taken refuge from 
the dangers and difRcultits of residence in Kyoto. It contains 
reflections upon life, death, morality and religion, interspersed with 
anecdotes, reminiscences and antiquarian jottings. It betrays a 
discontented man, uncomfortably stranded between two phases 
of society. Through it there runs a thread of melancholy and dis¬ 
approval of modem ways. ‘Tn all things,” he says, "one looks 
back with longing to the past. Modem fashions are growing from 
bad to worse . . . and as for die style of letters, even a scrap of 
waste paper from olden times is admitnble.” Some parages ^ve 
a brief virion of the elaborate fonnalism and the jesthedc sensi¬ 
bility of the now laded world which he used to frequent; for he 
writes fluently and with relish of nice problems in etiquette, and 
in a few sentences he can call up sights, sounds and perfumes 
that have sdrred him in former days. The Imperial Falconer lelb 
how a pheasant should be presented to a pcison of distinction: 

’‘Branches of plum-tree should be used, either in bud or 
from which the blossom has fallen. They should be seven feet 
long, and cut to a point with tvfo equal cuts, and the bird 
tied in the middle. There must be two branches, one for die 
feet to rest on, the other to attach the bird to. This should 
be done in tw'o places, writh unspUt tendrils of creeping vine, 
the end being cut short, so as to reach as far as the long tail 
feather, and bent into the shape of a bull's horns. Then on 
the First Morning of Snow in the year the messenger, 
bearing the branches on his shoulder, should ccremoniouriy 
take the bird in at the middle gate, following the stone 
pavement under the caves so as not to spoil the snow with 
tracks.” 

And so on to the minutest deiaif. This habit of regulating be¬ 
haviour according to precedent was very strong: and though the 
feudal warriors may at first have been impatient they succumbed 
to it in the end, and ancient rules continued to govern simple 
acts. These persistent notions of taste and propriety would provide 
a fruitful study, for they have entered into JapanescliFeat all points, 
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profouDdly influcnciiig both speech and thought.* In ihcicsihctic 
field they have had far-rcachiiig results. Thdr effect upon conduct 
has been of debatable value* for tJicy have checked what is spon¬ 
taneous while they have sei^-qd to eliminate the grosser blunders. 

Kenko’s w^ork may thus be read with profit as a mirror of 
native sentiment formed by a fine if somewhat narrow canon 
which guides the w^ealc but need not fetter the strong. The sights 
by which he w as pleased* the thoughts by which he was saddened* 
arc those which since have moved many generadons ofhis country¬ 
men. Yet as a man of letters he is not representative of hb times* 
but is rather a chance survivor from a former age. The l>pica] 
literature of the Muromachi period broke away from the tradidon 
of the GiTtji Mmogatarij which w^as the flower of a culture doomed 
to perishj and developed as a natural expression of the changing 
temper of society. Most characteristic^ but not most admirable, 
among all its forms is the rmga or finked verse, which is a social 
rather than a literary phenomenon. The nonnal Japanese poem 
of 31 sy llables falls into two hemktichs* and it had been a common 
pastime since Fujiwara days for one poet to supply a first hemistich 
to which others would attempt to fit a suitable second. This habit 
spread until in the Muromachi period it had become not merely 
a popular game* but a exa^e and a serious business to boot* with 
most elaborate rules and a complicated system of marking cm* 
bodied in a tremendous literature of codes and commentaries. 
There grew up a class of professional teachers and Judges 
markers) who were in great demand at scHua] gatherings* of w'hich 
a contemporary sadrist said: ** Everywhere a jumble ofRyoio and 
Kamakura* ill-assorted parties of mock poets and self-appointed 
judges.” Diaries and other records of the time show that almost 
all classes indulge in these contests. There arc extant manuscripts 
containing collections of initial verses made by cmpcrois and 
nobles of all degrees* and suitable hembtichs were so prized that 
copies were bought from professional poets and presented as 
offerings at shrines by soldiers going off to the wars or women 
praying for easy childbirth. So great a part did poetry' even 
in its debased forms* in Japanese life. 

•To take a simple instance, bonotilic wpndi ^lud phniKs grow out of social 
habits* und in ibrir inro inHucnce socLaJ cnncrpLkmSf 
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A Liking for popular cntcrtalnmciits clearly in the air, and 
10 it we owe perhaps the most originaj contribution that Japan 
has made to the artS;, the so-calLcd Lyric Dramaj or No, w^hidi has 
its remote origin in a very earJy form of rhythmic posturing to 


no A perfirtnun^'*^ ^ (jej^dhi?) ai th^ didic&ihn ^ (he Great 

Btiddha of (he Todaiji at J'lftiraj A.D. 

the beat of drums and otlicr instruments. This was styled songaku^ 
which means ^^scattered” or irregular music as contrasted with 
solemn ritual performances. At the dedication of the Great Buddha 
in 75a iliere were various kinds of dancing and music described 
as Chincie and Korean* and wc know that during the Nara and 
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Heian periods such pcrfonmanccs were frequent ai great religious 
fesuvah. Perhaps ihc jangtifoi itself was imported from China- but 
early dociimcnts and pictures show that it consisted in part of 
humorous antics, acrobatics and even some kind ofjuggUng^ and 
therefore it is reasonable to assume that fragments of indigenous 
folk-dancing were soon incorporaied. The comic element at one 
time prcdominaiedi as can be gucKcd frorn the corruption of the 
namCs w^hich from becomes mnigaht, ‘^monkey music.” 

This and simUar mimetic dances became exceedingly popular* 
and the names of BcvcTal other types arc known* among which 
d/ngaku^ or “rustic music" seems to have flourished particularly in 
the Kamakura period. At first liitle more than posturings in the 
costumes of legend ary charaetcis, iJiey gradually took on a drama¬ 
tic form. The details of this intermediate development are obscure, 
but we know that w-hcreas, for imiancc, in the years 1100-1150 
the dancers gave representations of demons and dragons or of 
divine personages like Bishamon, by the beginning of the Muro- 
machi period there w^erc frequent performances styled No, which 
were dramatic interludes in or variations oTdiitgoku and sangaku. 
The word ne* which means “ability,” was used at that time to 
sjgiufy a finished, expert performance, something that had been 
arranged and rehearsed by spcoalists, no doubt in contrast with 
more or less impromptu w'ord$ and gestures. 

There is a celebrated passage in tlie describing a grand 

open-air performance of d^gaku^-nd in the summer of 1349, which 
was attended by thousands of spectators. It was given in aid of 
building a bridge^ and took place in the dry^ river-hed. There were 
present not only crowds of humble cidf^ens but also high civil and 
military- dignitaries from the Shogun (Takauji) and the Regent 
downw^ards, as well as clergy' of all degrees* The entertainment 
w’as in the form* not uncommon at that time, of a compeddon 
between tw'o companies of actors. The scene is described in detail 
and appears to have been of considerable magnificence* The stage 
was spread with cloth of green and crimson and decorated with 
tiger and panther skins. The smell of incense filled the air. Hangings 
of gold brocade waved in the breeze like leaping flames. All hearts 
were uplifted as the music played, cool and sweet. Then two troops 
of pcrfomicrs filed on to the stage, keeping lime to flute and drum, 
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beautiful young boys from the cast greenroom, handsome priests 
from the «‘cst. The boys were in bright silken robes; the priests, 
lightly pow'dcretl and painted and with blackened teeth,* wore 
rich dr ess es dyed and woven in fantastic patiems. A new piece 
was performed, a jfdntgfltw representing the legend of the Sannd 
shrine, and liiile boys of eight and nine in monkey-masks danced 
up and down and across the stage, turning somersaults and 
climbing balustrades. 'Hie excitement was intense. The spectators 
rose in their seats and stamped and shouted so vigorously that 
part of the staging gave way and there ensued a panic of which 
robbers took advantage to plunder the dead and dying. Swords 
were drawn and the day ended in bloodshed. 

From tliis and other accounts it is clear that there were already 
several competing schools of actors under leaders of cstablislicd 
reputation whose names arc on record, and the No had already 
gone a long way towards becoming a stage play in which music, 
dancing and speech were all used to elaborate a theme or recount 
a story. But it remained for certain men of genius to perfect it. 
There were Kw-anami (1333-1384) and hisson Zcatni (1363-1444). 
They profited by the popularity of stage performances of Uie tj-pc 
which the foregoing story illustrates, and Zeami himself relates that 
his father always gave credit to former masters of other styles, such 
as Itchuj who was a dengaku actor of some repute. Kwanami w'as a 
Shinto priest (jifgj) of not very high rank attached lo the Kasuga 
shrine at Nara, who was laken into favour by the Shogun Yoshi- 
mitsu. The Shogun was an aesthete, and he was doubtless enchanted 
by Kwanami's acting; but he also had a weakness for beautiful 
young boys, and there is very strong evidence lo shoiv that he was 
smitten by the charms of Zeami, then in his early ^teens. Favoured 
by the protection of the great and by the growing public taste for 
spectacles, the sangaku actors, who bad hitherto been poor hangers- 
on of shrines and temples, regarded as little better than outcasts, 
suddenly rose in the social scale, and the ablest among them began 
to associate on easy terms with people of high standing. Kwanami 
himself seems to have been a man of not very extensi ve learning, 
but he was an undoubted artist. Both he and his son clearly profited 
by their intimacy ivith cultivated members of a superior class, 

• Tbi# WM a laatkiDn among tiie Ky&to nobility. 
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to meet whose scstlicdc demands they worked out a new <lratnatic 
entertainmentn Thdr actiicvemcnt lay in the harmonious blending 
of materials ready at hand in pDetr)'j musie and dandngp for these 
separate elements of the No were traditional to the verge of com¬ 
monplace, and yet out of them there was createdj by Kwanami* 
an actor with a high sense of dramatic values^ and Seamip a gifted 
prodacer, a new and integral form of beauty. 

TTie text of die plan's contains very' little original writing but is 
largely composed of fragments of more or leas familiar verse w oven 
together into narrative or lyrical passages^ The Japanese poetical 
genius is often dc^ribed as incapable of sustained fUghtSj and 
perhaps this is true enough as a general view* Yet there are in 
Japanese literature signs of an effort to escape from the limitatjons 
of the short Stan sea* The long narrative poems of the 
do seem to have had no direct successors. But romances like the 
Htikf MonogaUiri are in essence poems of an epic quality chanted 
to musical accompaniment, and it is possible that the books"' of 
the No pla)^, which drew freely both for inddent and language 
upon those works^ were a response to some desire for a more capa- 
dous poetic medium. Even the popularity of linked verses at this 
period may be looked upon as evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
brief isolated stanza. Buddhist hymn5 (called tn simple 

Japanese tvere much in favour among die Amidist sects. Some of 
these were of considerable length . 

As to the orchestral music of the N5;, produced by drums and 
dutes, alt we can profitably obser\'e here is that Its most important 
feature is the beat* in its intricate relation with the chanted word 
and in particular the movements of the actors. It is the dance 
w'hich is the dominant element in these piays^ and all ebe is 
anciUaiy". Those familiar with the more popular drama, the 
kabiiki, will recognise that here also the supreme moment of a 
dramatic performance k generally not a telling speech but a 
tableau. The movement of a play proceeds until it culminates in 
an elaborate pOfije* taken and held by the actor, who thus creates 
by posture rather than by wmds the emotional tension. The No 
betrays even more clearly its origin in the dance, because it became 
stereotyped at an early $tagc in its development^ whereas the 
A^^idrt is of latecj freer and more popular growth. 
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There b a great disagreement among Japanese as well as foreign 
writers concerning the artistic merits of the No. Its importance in 
cultural history is, however, undeniable. Though it is a compound 
of traditional dements, sacred or profane, as a coherent dramatic 
form it was definitely the creation of Kwanami and his school. In 
this sense it is original and nnique. It owes nothing to China, 
except perhaps that it profited indirectly by the popularity ol 
sUgc plays in Ytlan or early Ming times. Where it borrows from 
Chinese poetry and legend its source is never the literature current 
in Ming China, but the antholo|^es which had already been fa¬ 
miliar to the Japanese for centuries and were now part of their 
national literary heritage. It is sometimes suggested that the plays 
were introduced by Zen priests who had seen performances in 
the Chinese theatre, but there U no trace whatever of direct Zen 
influence upon the language or the sentiment of the No texts, 
whereas they abound in ideas and terminology from the popular 
Amidism of the day, and they retain, doubtless from their ancient 
connection with the great shrines, an important Shinto dement. 
The indirect influence of Zen, however, cannot be exaggerated. 
The producers and the actors worked primarily for an audience 
whose aesthetic standards were those of Zen, and whatever may be 
said of the literary content of the plays, their structure, the method 
and the atmosphere of their presentation, were in full accordance 
with Zen canons of taste. Everywhere there is a careful avoidance 
of tile trite, the obvious and the emphatic. The most powerful 
effects are those which are obtained by allusion, suggestion and 
restraint, and in this respect the No is a counterpart of the con¬ 
temporary painting which was governed by Zen principles. 
Scam) in his works lays it down that realism (mono-Tnanet imitating 
things) should be an actor’s chief aim, yet it is clear that he did 
not contemplate the grosser forms of mimierj', but had in mind 
more subtle indications of truth. The modem No actor stigmatisca 
as /urtn, trickery, any gesture which closely reproduces such an 
act, for instance, as weeping. This is the spirit, both in the detail 
and the ensemble of their construction, which gives to these plays 
their special significance. They arc a remarkable testimony to 
the Bcsthetic importance of form, showing how unpromising mater¬ 
ials can be forced into a mould of beauty. 
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The rigid convention, the hieratic mode, the deliberate avoid* 
ance of excess, all these guard against lapses from pure taste; but 
in another aspect they are the expression of a unrnd orthodoxy and 
if they refine they also attenuate. Perhaps this is why the Western 
student of Japanese art has at times a sensation that he is dealing 
with something a trifle undervitaliscd, and at the risk of scsthetic 
heresy would prefer a more impulsive squandering of effort, an 
heroic if unregulated luxuriance. But, ifhc is on occasion impatient 
of a deliberate and rather self-conscious zsthctidsm which results 
in so much nervous dread of ovcistaiemenl, he must be grateful 
for the superb ink paintings of this period. He may regard the 
mannered restraints of the tca-cerctnony and inccnsc-partia and 
formal flower-arrangement as so many types of painful inhibition, 
but be must surrender to the conquering simplicity of Sesshu and 
hU school. 

These masters depend, hniorically, upon Chinese forerunners 
of the Sung dynasty.* The first of their line were (apart from 
certain obscure Buddhist painters wfho worked alsti in black 
and white) Mokuan and Kao, Japanese monks who derived their 
inspiration from the great Cliinesc painter Mu Ch*i (or Mu-hsi; in 
Japanese, Mokkei) and were even, until lately, sometimes thought 
to be themselves Chinese. Mokuan worked and died in China 
under the Yuan dynasty. Entering the fifteenth century sve find 
two painters, Minchojf knowm also as Cho Oensu (d, 14.31) i^nd 
Rcisai (op. 1435), most of whose work was religious painting, 
but who have left a legacy of ink drawings in the Zen spirit. 
Their fame is scanty compared with that of their sligluly younger 
contemporaries and successors Josetsu (cjVffl 1410), Shubun [op. 
1414-1465) and Sesshu (1420-1506). Of Josetsu’s work there is 
left only one fully authendcated piece, which he painted for 
Yoshimitsu; but he was highly esteemed in his day and hss pseu¬ 
donym [which means "as if unskilful”} is derived from an encomitun 
by the scholar Zekkai who, in a characteristic Zen paradox, said 
of one of his pictures, “Great mastery is as if unskilful.” Sesshu 

* For ibe data which rollow 1 am iivlcbred to the brilliant rmeaiThcs of my 
kind friend ProfesiDr B. Fukui of the Impciial Unjveraity at Sendai. He b not, 
however, to blame for the optmons. 

t See Plate XV. 
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states that he leamcd painting from Shubun, who wa5 the disciple 
ofjosetsu. There are many pictures attributed to Shubun but few 
if any which can be ascribed to him with absolute certainty* 
Praise of his work, however^ is to be found in the literature of the 
Five Monasteries* from which we learn also that he was a plain, 
almost foolish looking man of modest and gentle nature^ and that 
his appearance belied his gifts, since he was amaringly versatile^ a 
talented sculptor as well as a magician with the brush. It is in* 
tercsting to note that he \i5ited Korea in 14^23 and that he was 
official painter of the Shogun* from w^hom ho received an allow¬ 
ance. Though other names arc better know^n* Shubun is the mie 
patriarch and* some tliink* die supreme painter of this schooL 
His reputation was so high that widiin a few years of his death his 
pictures were being hung in the Shogun’s apartments* an honour 
hitherto reserved for the work of Chinese masters. Of his talented 
followers we can mention here only the most celcbnited, such as 
Jasoku (op. 1452 to after 1483), Kei Shoki or Secretary Kei (op. 
1478 to after 1523)* Noami (1397-1478)* Geiami (1431-1485), 
Soami (1472-1523). The three “Amis,*^ fatlier, son and granison* 
arc important figures in the history' of Japanese asthctics. Noami 
was a monk, a favourite of the Shogun Yoshirnasa who* when he 
abdicated in 1474* betook himself to the Silver Pavilion on Higashi- 
yama to enjoy a life of voluptuous elegance* Here he and his 
circle appraised and savoured the Sung paintings and porcelains, 
the precious adjuncts of the tea ceremony* discussed die merits 
of caUigraphics, or looked out in ihc moonlight over the landscape 
garden* compofilng suitable vetsc* In all these pasdmes Noami 
was the arbiter of taste. Not only vm he, through familiar hand¬ 
ling of his master’s treasures, a connoisseur ofhigh authority* but 
he was also himself a skilled executant in the difficult arts of the 
tea-ccrcmony* incense judging* vcrsc-lirddng and landscape¬ 
gardening* as well a$ being a competent painter in the manner of 
his master Shubun* and of Mu Ch"i whom he adored. No picture 
by him is known for certain to have been preserved* but his 
zsthetie influence vvas deep and wide. He set up severe standards 
of cridcal appreciarion, which were fixed and perpetuated by 
Geiami and Soami* He created a rarifled atmosphere of fine 
taste in which only supreme anists like Sesshu could thrive. 
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Sesshu^3* work might wdl be taken as a fine and clear cxposirioii 
of Zen principles of taste, and indeed of the Zen outlook upon the 
world- But it would be wrong to suppose, conversely, that Ashi* 
kaga painting flowed out of Zen theorj.', or indeed that its quality 
was due to some rare ajid exclusive discover)' of an ^thetie secret. 
We must beware* in discussing the arts as well as the manners of 
a foreign country, lest wc stress thdr fortuitous stfangeness and 
forget thdr essential identity with our own* Cuircni metaphysical 
ideas and cv^en Local habits may direct an artistes actidties this 
way rather than that; but it is the blessing and salvation of art 
that it is not pinioned by philosophy^ The artist is impelled not by 
thcoiy' but by a desire to create, and those who propagate a belief 
tiiat Oriental art is for ever alien and incomprehensible aire doing 
a disservice to truth. Anything that is said here as to schools, 
influences and tendencies must be taken as mere detail of an his¬ 
torical framework. It i$ easy and pkasantj for instance, to enlarge 
upon the spiritual element in the arts orMuromachi and to over¬ 
look the, let us say, tcmpoml, the almost purely technical side of 
thdr dev'elopment. The subtle simplidty of Zen landscapes 
and figures is certainly in harmony with the mocxl in which 
the artists looked at nature, but it owes much to their tools and 
materials, the brush, the ink and the absorbent paper w'hich 
were miraculously suited to the bold stroke and the graded 
washes and which, thanks to the practice of handwriting, they 
could use with amadng mastery. In the same way the Linear 
archaism of Asuka sculpture is the result not so much of simple 
idealism as of the translation into bronze of the stone technique 
of hs models. 

Granted ail this, the aesthetic coictic of the Higashiyama period 
Is an extremely important phenomenon in cultural history, out of 
all proportion to its size. This small society of aristocract, monb 
and artists—it is regrettable that we do not know more intimately 
the details of thdr life—not only preserved but promoted the 
arts wliile ajl else was falling in ruins about them. To the refine* 
mem and delicate pcrcepdons of the Hdan elegants, which 
were adventidous and partial, they added a radonaJisod and 
more universal sense of beauty, and thus if their heads were 

* Sffi Plata X\a and XVII. 
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in the clouds ihdr feet were firmly planted on earth. They 
were moved by a belief tliat all nature is permeated by one 
spirib* it was tlie aim of the Zen practitioner in particular^ by 
purging his mind of egotistic commotions, to reach a tranquil^ 
intuitive realisation of his identity with the universe. Such vague 
and transcendental notions must alwTiys be under suspicion, and no 
doubt they can shelter much that is eccentric and insincere; but 
certainly this belief has been a genuine inspiration and has con^ 
ditioned the subjects and the treatment of a great part of Oriental 
painting. 

Such a sentiment of kinship with nature is of course abundantly 
expressed in Western literature, where hovs'cver it is alvva>'^ of a 
somewhat anthropocentric cast. Wordsworth in youth felt diazy 
raptures in the presence of beauty, and in his malurer age he heard 
^*the still, sad music ofhumaniiy.''^ But the Zen artists and the Zen 
poets—and it is often hard to say where thdr poetry ends and 
their painting begins—feel no antithesis between man and nature, 
and are consdous even of an identity rather than a kinship. What 
interests diem is not the restless movement on the surface of life, 
but (as Professor Anezald puts it) the eternal tranquillity seen 
through and behind change. So Noami, a fine judge, approved 
highly of a critic who said in esteem of a Chinese painter's work; 

is a quiet picture/^ The landscapes of Sesshu, despite his ener¬ 
getic brush, have tliis precious and lovely quality of peace. It is as 
if the artist had been able to seize the very core and essence of 
beauty, to reduce it to terms of the uttennost simplicity. These are 
lavish praises of a few* strokes and washes of ink on a small sheet of 
paper. But it IS as wcU to emphasise the importance of this school 
in the history of art; and it may be that before long the names of 
Sesshu and his peers v^iU be better known than those of the some¬ 
what melodramatic f^rcs which now^ represent Japan to die 
Wcat. A mystic love of nature appears in Japanese poetry long 
before it can, by rare excqjlion^ be discerned in Europe. When 
Blake saw' world in a grain of sand, and a heaven in a vAld 

* The genii of the idea b pre^t In piimitivic uature i^'Onhip, but It u given ^ 
philowpbical form by the Biiddtit$i conception of Dharmakaya, the -'Tme 
of the Buddha^ which is not bii manifeatatlon in huinan form, stoT hii 
mamTaUiMOA in paradiic, bui his permeation of JiU nature ai One ipirit. 
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flower^* he WHS feeling Chined ^nd Japanese poci 5 had 

expressed mpny centuries before him, nnd what was almost a 
commonplace of Zcti atiammcnt^ Similarljr when the great 
Chinese and Japanese masters of ink drawing suggested shape and 
tciituncj light and (iisiauce, by a rechnique of unemfig economy, 
they were andciputing the imprcssiomstic idcalhm of much later 
European painting. 

It will be asked what was the share of Japan in this contrihudou 
made to the arts by the Orient, The quesdon is dHTicuU; but it 
can be said that, if its inspiration was remotely Chinese^ h was 
most thoroughly naturalised, Sesshu liimselfj retuirung to Japan 
after a sojourn in China (1467-1469) ^ said that he had seen famous 
mountains and great rivers^ and had sought for a master in four 
hundred provinces, but he had journeyed in ™n, for he had fouud 
that there was none to match Shubun and josetsu. Sesshu perhaps 
stands alone, above time and country. But from ShCLbun there 
derives a school which is peculiarly Japanese. 

Painting in the Ashikaga period show's the same kind of develop- 
ment as has been displayed hy the arts in Japan throughout their 
histon'. A foreign mode is adopted and faithfully pursued until in 
due course it receives an impress of the native temperament and 
from it there arises a school whose work is distinctly Japwinese in 
quality. The prestige of the great Chinese masters of black and 
white of the Sung and Yaan dynasties was at first unassailable. The 
cardiil colouring and rhe ddkate line drawing of the Fujiwara 
artisis and the Kamakura scroll painters were superseded by the 
virtuosity of the ink painters* partly no doubt under the influence 
of Zen and Taoist ideas (wluch were at one in favouring simple 
forms of expreKion)* but surely for the most part 1>ccausc no artist 
of spirit could resist the desire to explore the fascinating possibili¬ 
ties of this new technique, by which subtle effects could be obtained 
through the mastery of simple materials. Artists all over the vi'orld 
arc an instinctive tribe, and are apt to work first and philosophise 
arterwards. Art historians are given to reversing tins process* and 
of course it is agreeably simple to attribute movements in Japanese 
art at this time to Zen ‘*inllucnce/’^ But a more radonai explana¬ 
tion of the eclipse of the Yamato schooJj is that the greatest and 
most vigorous artists were attracted by the new method* while 
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ihe old styles were left in the hands of leas competent, mechanical 
painteta. There is a temptation to describe all miAoAa ("water- 
ink'—this is the Japanese name for black and white drawings of 
wash anfl line) as "simple ink sketches of a few bold lines,” and 
it i$ true tliat, judged by mere size, many of the greatest Ashikaga 
paintings arc slight affairs. But a work such as one of the famous 
landscape scrolls by Sesshu is a considerable effort of sustained 
composition.* It is not a mere haphazard collocation of sketches, 
but has a rhythm, an architecture of its own, and irtight be com¬ 
pared with a musical sjmphony of intcrwovoi motives, from such 
pictures rather tlian from the little Zen parables in the method 
called kaboku (“broken ink”) arises the distinedy Japanese school 
called Kan5, after its founders, Kano Masanobu and Motonobu, 
his son. These painters gave new life to the Tosa school, by apply¬ 
ing to its traditional subjects and manner the suiboku principles, 
widi suitable modiftcations. 

Great importance has always been attached in Japan to the 
inheritance of occupadons, not only among traders and ardsans, 
but also among painters, poets, historians, doctors, lawy'crs and 
even philosophers: and where there was no suitable successor in 
the family recourse was had to adoption. It is tliereforc interesting 
to observe that the alliance between these two schoob was, so to 
speak, ratified by the marriage of Kano Motonobu W'lth the daugh¬ 
ter of Tosa Mitsunobu (i434-t535), then the leading esponent 
of the older manner. The Tosa alone of the earlier schools had 
managed to retain vitali ty. Artists brought up in otlier conventions 
had, like Minchd (who belonged to the Takuma school), gone 
over to the Chinese method j but the Tosa besides having a certain 
ofheial standing was lucky in producing a number of talented 
artists, mostly scfoU painters, whose subjects were taken from the 
national history, sacred or secular, and would have been difficult 
to treat in an cxpressiotibdc style. Mitsunobu {1434- 15^5)1 more¬ 
over, was a fme colourist and designer, who also worked in black 
and white; so that the Tosa school by no means came empty- 
handed into the union. Indeed it long survived as an independent 
school while the pure Chinese style, though it left its mark on all 
subsequent painting, gradually fell out of favour as the asihctic 

• See Flal« XVI and XVI]. 
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society of Higashiyanui suffered the erosion of war and aRarchy, 
It was, however, the school Ibunded by the Kano farntly which 
remained supreme in Japan for centuries- Masanobu and in 
particular Motonobu were skilled black-and-white men, who had 
deeply studied the Chinese masters, but the style that they 
CTOlved has an unmistakably native character,* 

A brief glance at other art will comple te this survey of culture 
under the Aslukaga Shoguns. Arehiicclurc reveals its character in 
an interesting way. Among the scarce remains of this period the 



Kuikaku or Golden Pavilion is the most important, ranking as an 
historical monument with the Hoty'Gji Monastery and the Phoenix 
Hall (Byodd-in). It stands overlooking and slightly overhanging 
a pond in a garden which originally contained the country villa 
of a Kyoto noble in Kamakura times, and it is charactcitsdc of 
Mnromachi culture in that it is a work of deliberate assUicticism, 
It IS so designed and placed as to harmonise with a landscape 
garden itself the product of most conscious, one might say literary, 
artifice. Indeed the structure and the garden together formed an 
integral whole in the minds of tliosc who planned them, and the 
• See Plate XIX- 
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shape of the building was of no greater importance than the db- 
tribntion of the rocks and trees, which were selected with the utmost 
care and given, after the Ming manner, recondite and symbolic 
names. A detailed study of Uic Pavilion and its setting would 
illuminate many points of contemporary aestlictic theory; but here 
we must confine ourselves to its principal features. Of its three 
storeys, the lowest, containing living rooms, is an example of the 
type of domestic architecture called shtiuiertr^iikuri. The middle 
storey is in a mixed style, with a decorated ceiling. It was probably 
used by Yoslilmitsu for his musical and poetical parties and other 
entertainments. The upper storey is in the Zen style and consists of 
one apartment only, which was used as an oratorj', where a sacred 
image was doubtless installed. Its interior was entirely covered 
with pure gold leaf and it is this decoration which gives the build¬ 
ing iu name. To the uninitiated tourist tliis Golden Pavilion is 
a disappointing affair, for it is neither imposing' in size nor rich 
in ornament* but it is none the less both a technicai and an artistic 
triuinph. Its technicaJ merits^ according to specialists^ lie in itj 
siicco^ul blending of styles jind in a lightness of construction 
obtained by vi^hat in Lho$c da^'s must have been a daring sacrifice 
of the accepted margin of safety. As for iis bcaut>v it relics upon 
a harmony and a delicacy of proporiion so just that because of 
its very rightness it leaves no impression upon a careless observer. 

The KinkakUp and the Gink^u or Silver Pavilion built some 
50 ycar3 later by Yoshimasa, are the expr^sion in architecture of 
that sophisticated simplicity which we have seen in the painting 
and in the dramatic forms of the period. Eeauty must not be 
displayed and underlined, but must lie modestly beneath the sur¬ 
face of things, to be summoned forth by the trained taste of die 
connoisseur. There are mysteries of enjoyment as well as of 
creation. 

It is difhcnlt to say whence these canons of taste arose. They are 
not the expression of a mere transient cult, but correspond to an 
age-long habit. Of this there arc signs in early Japanese poetry, 
and especially in the preface to the Here already occurs 

the word later so freely used by such artists as Scami to 

express the special quality of beauty at which they aimed In their 
work. The asthedc code of the Heian period, particulariy where 
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it h free from direct Buddhist influence^ depeods litrgdy upon the 
efficacy of suggestion and aJIusiori, In tiic Kamakiira period Zen 
gix^cs purity and strength to the rather wanton delicacy of Hdaii 
cujtorc. Early in the Muromachi period Zen ideals arc c^'cn more 
widespread, and Chinese cultural luBucncc pervades the arts. 
Later these various elements are assimlUted and combined to 
form that characteristic Japanese tasiCj which seems to have no 
e^act national counterpart ekewhcrc and whichi in how'ever thin 
a forms persists to-day through all classes, though it must be 
admitted that it has to struggle hard against the pressure of 
mechanical civilisation. 

This, of course, k a crude summary' of an ^thedc evolution 
and needs to be qualified at every point; but it does seem to be 
true that from the Higashiyama period a unique and definitely 
Japanese standard was formed. Tlic moral and intellectual in- 
fitience of all but 2 en Buddhism had waned. Art and letters had 
broken away from the religious tradition, and vfcre feeling for new 
forms of expression. Perhaps it was natural that, in such warlike 
times, men should turn for refuge to the purfxised simplicity and 
peace of the Tea Ceremony.^ This is a subject upon w'hich Japanese 
and foreign authors alike have written a great deal that is partial 
or C3£aggeraicd or merely foolish. There arc enthusiasts who would 
have one believe that the Tea Mastcjs hold the key to all problems 
of taste and conduct, and this is absurd, for no student of the 
history of this curious phenomenon can fail to sec that it is a cult 
which lapses with dangerous ease into empty and arbitrary forms 
or, If it takes another turn, Into a mock simplicity. But its under- 
l^ing sentiment Ls admirable, and its traces are to be found in the 
most unexpected corticfs of Japanese bfe, so that no student can 
afford to neglect its history^. Essentially a Tea Ceremony h a gather¬ 
ing, conducted according to a prescribed etiquette and in simple, 
quiet surroundings, of friends who have artbtic tastes in common. 
In a Small room bare of all but a fc’w beautiful things tea is pre¬ 
pared and drunk according to a strict nde, and tlic gtiesU discus 
gravely the merits of some object of art, perhaps one of the utensib 
they are using, a bowl of which the glaze harbours rich lights, or 
an eifortlcss-scciiiing picture on the wail, or a poem or an arrange¬ 
ment of flowers. Such meetings, especially under the early in- 
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flucocc of Zen priudplo of frugality and restraint* made for a 
calm witlkdrawal from \s*orldly cares and a scrent enjoyment of 
bcaut>% The slight touch of ritual encouraged grace in deportment 
and discipline in taste. But very soon the cult lost its simple charac¬ 
ter and at least among its tvealthy practitioners tended to become 
extravagant and elaborate. Under the Ashitaga Sh%un Yoslii- 
masa it was a costly aristocratic pastime. The Zen monk Shukd 
(’W'ho is regarded as the founder of the cull in its regulated form) 
laid down rules of which the keynote is rc$traini and simplicity; 
but he was himself a connoisseur of unrivalled judgment and, 
along with Noami and other experts* assisted Yoshimasa to 
make a cosdy collection of porcelain and picture* which they 
discussed and savoured in Yoshimasa^s lea room by the Silver 
Pavilion. 

The Silver Pavilion (Giokaku) is an insignificant structure 
which belies its name; yet it h a landmark in cultural history* It 
is a threC'Storeyed building* less graceful and lc$s ornate than the 
Kinkaku* and displaying far less technical competence. It is indeed 
simple to the vcigc of insipidity, but in this respect it is an ex¬ 
pression of the taste of Yoshimasa^s circle. Architecturally its chief 
interest lies in the compromise which it exhibits between religious 
and domestic types^ and in a new style of living apartments 
(called sAmn-d^ukuri)^ which specialists regard as the true fore¬ 
runner of the modem Japanese dwelling. The same style is followed 
in an. adjacent buHding (the Togudd}^ used by Yoshimasa for his 
devotions. It contains a small chamber which is the prototype of 
the classic *Tca room'* of ^'mats” (about 9 feet square). There is 
no doubt that the lea-ceremony had an important influence upon 
the arrangement of the Japanese house in later dmes. The familiar 
tokoTJoma (alcove), for instance^ though of earlier origin owes its 
decorative use largely to the habit of Zen priests and tea-masters 
who placed in itp rather than a shrine, a picture or a vase of 
Bowers* 

The Silver Pavilion stood on a hill called Higashiyama, and 
most of the treasures w^hich Yoshimasa assembled there survive 
still, under the name of'^Higashiyama pieces**^ They' were j ealously 
guarded, sent into safety in times of disturbance, and at every 
change of hands their history was vouched for by solemn ceriifi- 
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cates. Perhaps the most celebrated piece of all is tlic small tea jar 
(about 4 mebes high} known as the Koga Jar, brought back from 
China in 1237 by the 2en patriarch Dogen. 1 his, at firet owned by 
the Koga family, after many vicissitudes, during which it pas^d 
through tlie bands of Shoguns and powerful barons and rich 
citizens, is now owned by a w'eU-known collector, and regarded as 
of incalculable worth. Shuko himself was the purchaser of sctxra! 
famous pieces, among them a smail jar, know n from iu shape as 
the Tsuktimo Eggplant {Tsukumo J^asiibi)^ which was at one lime 
highly prized by Yoshimiisu, was badiy damaged in the siege of 
Osaka in 1615, repaired, passed from hand to hand, and rmaliy 
came to rest In the coUection of a modern merchant prince* 
Another piece, also bough i by Shuko, formed part of the collection 
of a rich man ofNara (Matsuya Genzabur5) famous a-; the owner of 
three superb things, a tray, a picture^ and a tiny tea-jar. ITiis 
was the jar whidi Shuko bought, and later it came into the posses¬ 
sion of the lords ofSatsuena^ the Shimadzu family^ by whom it %cas 
sold in 1928 for ^13,000, 

So much tor the frugality, the almost rustic simplicity which the 
great tea-masters enjoined upon their pupils. But we need not 
complain if they fell short of their stern ideals* 1 he Ashikaga 
Shoguns are generally treated by historians as bad, selfish rulers 
who did nothing for the State, and certainly as admimstrators 
there is not much to be said for thenip Yet if we compare their 
record with that of more respectable characters in the national 
story', it seems that they did as good service to posterity as most 
great captains and statesmen. Feudal policies have left little more 
trace than feudal battles; but Yoshimiisu and Yoshimasa, through 
their reprehended indulgence m pleasure, have left how’ev'cr m- 
voUmtarily a most valuable legacy- ft is thanks to their eager and 
quite sclfiili promotion of foreign trade that Japan is now so rich 
in treasures of Chinese art, notably Sting, Ytian and Ming 
paintings and porcelain. It i\“as under tlieir patronage that the 
fine am still flourished, in an oasis of taste and learning around 
tvhich w as a desert of war and barbari ty. Nearly all of the applied 
arts, but especially ceramics, owe a great deal to their practice of 
the tea-ceremony 1 whoM: adepts were liberal if exacting patrons. 
And if their own particular culture faded quickly away, it was not 
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until It had given shape and sutetance to an a^thetic tradiUon 
which, though it has suffered tramformatiems^ in e^enee stiU 
survives, 

TABLE OF MAIN FOLTTICAL EVENTS IN ASHIKACA PERIOD 

A.D. 1338 Adiikaga Takauji bccocncs Slifigim, and r«dei in Kyflto; but 
dvil war contbiuct unlR 133^* 

J35B Ashika^a YoahiaJdni sucoceds on Talmuji^s death 
1367 AjhLka^a Y<»bimit$u aucceedi Diplomatic miercoune and trade 
with Chbiju 

[33^1 Succnion dhfHitc erbdj. oo-komatsm emperor. 

^395 Yrnhimlhu abdicates and iMu the Golden jEavilioEi 

(died 1408]!. YD&hlmochi vucccoli as Sb^gun. 

1400 Feudal warfare In vBn0u4 parts ciTJapan, and cOitiinooui cccnomic 
disturbances in the shape of epidemics and famineii culminating in 
1467 The Onin Civil wiir;^ during tlie rule of Yoa h i miaa {1449-1474), 
the c^bth Ashikaga Shfigim. Rodistribuiiou of feudal power. 
1477 Onin wm: cadi, but fighting continues in most provinces. Ashikaga 
Sbogum pDVierless, and Emperiid house almost penniless. Central 
goveriiment colLipscs, and juiarthy prcvalb in most pruvincei^ 
untiJ by about 

1500 Tbe whole of Japan is at war., 

NOTE TO dJAFTE^ XVIU 

^ Pitgc 400+ Tea Ceremony. "^The Shogao Yoshimasa took it up on 
the teOQmirtondation of Noami, who wrote to lum **thcrc is a thing 
called Tea Ceremony," and explained that the monk Shuko had de¬ 
voted 30 yean to its study. This shows iJiat it was a oomparallvely new 
sesthciic dcvT:lopment in the early nficcnth century. 



PART SIX—THE SENGOKU PERIOD 

Chapitr XiK—THE COUNTRY AT WAR 
I. THE POLITICAL SCENE 

Ths period from the close of the fifteenth century to the dose of 
the sixteenth cciitur>' b known to Japanese historians as Seng&kii 
Jidai^ the age of the country' at w^af. Warfare indeed^ m one 
region or another^ had continiied \siih v'ciy little pause through¬ 
out the fifteenth centuiy, but from the outbreak of the Onin war 
(1467) it had become, as h were, endemic and within a few years 
there was not a province in Japan free from the armed rivalry of 
territorial barons or lords of the church. Once more, as at the 
close of the Kamakura pcricxl, the country was plunged into a 
struggle for the redistribution of feudal power; but this time it 
was to be decisive and final. 

Under the early AsKikaga Shoguns, thanks to the weakness of 
the central governnnents both civil and mililar)', a number of 
powerful families had carved out for themselves great domaios 
where they were practically independent rulers. By the close of the 
15th cen tury Japan exhibited what may be described as a trun¬ 
cated feudalism. The regional hierarchies were complete hut the 
national hierarchy was without an apeX;p since neither the Emperor 
nor the Shogun was able to enforce his will against the regional 
lords^ who, though they might profess loyalty to the throne and 
even to the Shogunate, w ere in effect autonomous princes, holding 
their own land, ruling tlicir own vassals, maintaining thdr own 
armies and enforcing their own laws. We have already nodeed the 
powder of some of these great families, such as the Yamana, who 
rose to eminence in early Muromachi times and then collapsed. 
Many oihers might be mentioned, whose names bulk large m 
mediaeval annals, such as the Takcda and the Ucsugi, tlie Ouchi 
and the Amako, the Date and the Imagawa, All these rulers, land- 
hungry' and ambitious, were constantly alert to increase their 
domains by attacks or by alliances, and such peace as there was de¬ 
pended therefore on a precarious balance of power* Obviously this 
was a state of affairs that could not endure, and there must be a 
further struggle to bring the feudal system to maturity, through 
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Ulc emergence of one group which, alone or in combinaiJoiif was 
more powerful thirn the remainder. This struggle was go wide* 
spread and protracted that volumes would be needed for its full 
description, but its main features can be rapidly summarised in 
simple icrms* Presious to the Onin w^ar (1467) there were in Japan 
some 360 feudal houses {daimjfc). By the year 1600 all but a dozen 
or so of ihesc had disappeared or sunk into insignificance, while 
other families, rather less in number, had risen to power m their 
stead, often from small beginnings as vassals or rear-vassals and 
sometimes fronri complete obscurity'. The houses that survived 
were for the most part those entrenched in the western or north* 
eastern extremities of Japan where they were beyond the easy 
reach of central authority. Such were the Shimadzn family in 
Satsiima, the Nambu in Mutsu, the Uesugi in Echign or later in 
Dewa, Apart from these the feudal aristocracy w^htch emerged 
from tlic hundred years of war was a new aristocracy, and it is not 
an exaggeration to say that, so far as concerns the personnel of her 
domJnant classes, Japan entirely refasliioned by the year 
t6oo. One authority goes so far as to say that a modern Japanese 
wishing to study liis civilisation in the Hghi of national history need 
go back no further than the Omn war, for all previous to that 
might as well be the history of a foreign country. Thb is an ex¬ 
treme view but it indicates how far-reaching were the political and 
social changes brought about in tliis distressed age. One example 
win suffice to illustrate its violent fluctuations. The Ouchi family 
which rose to importance in the province of Suwo in die twelfth 
century became cxtrcinely powerful under the Ashikaga. They 
played a great part in the dispute between the ris'al courts and in 
other important polidcal questions of the day; their military 
strength was such that neighbouring magnates dared not atUck 
them; and they ruled over extensive domains comprising at least 
six provinces. In their temtorj' was the casUe town of Yaitiagnchl* 
w'hich had an important harbour and w'hithcr as we have seen 
there came lo settle scholars and court nobler driven from the 
ruined capitaL In the early sixteenth century Yamaguchi was a 
floumhing centre of culture, even of elegance, and St. Francis 
Xavier, who stayed for some months in Oachi's fief in 1551, des¬ 
cribed him as a king, and die most powerful lord in Japan. Yet 
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hardly a decade elapsed before the Ouchi family was practicaJty 
extinct, and its place was taken by the house of Mori. The M5ri 
were descended from Oe Htromoto, die Kyoto jurist who adv'ised 
Yoritomo^s government at KamaktiTii. In 1550 they were small 
vassals ofOuchi, wiih only a thousand fetainers or so. Before 1600 
thej.' not only ruled all the domains of their former lord but had 
absorbed those of his great rivak, the Amako, so that they were 
supreme in thirteen provinces; and they rentained until the 
restoration of 1868 one of the five most powerful families in Japan. 

A similar process was going on aD over Japan. For the first half 
of the sixteenth century it was a process of destruction. Former 
groujiings were broken dowTip their units rearranged if they were 
not destroyed. Then, as the weaker elements were eliminated from 
the struggle, a certain remtegration took place, and in the latter 
half of the centurv^, say towards 1560, the conflict resolved jlself 
into a rivalry' between some half dozen groups, and terminated 
by about iGoo in die supremacy of one- 

In one sense a progress towards order and umty wras an inevit¬ 
able sequel of the chaos w^hich foUow'cd the Onin war, for the 
Japanese were too vigorous and loo sane a people to tolerate in¬ 
definite anarchy, and their countiy' too small to hold two masters. 
Indeed, as we shall presently see, the warfare and the polidcat 
turmoil of the sixteenth ccnbLir)\ degrading and destructive as they 
were, did not spell institutional decay. But, although the restora¬ 
tion of a stable central government may have been the resultant of 
naturat forces, they worked through the agency of great men, 
whose several talents wTre those which the times demanded. Chief 
among them were Oda Nobiinaga, Toyotomi Hidcyoshi, and 
Tokugawa Teyasu; and brief biographics of these three will serve, 
w^hilc recording their achievement's as a convenient summary of 
the history of the periotl of reconstruedon wlucli culminated in the 
undisputed dominance of the Tokugawa Shogunatc after 1G15. 

Oda Nobunaga (1534-158^) was the son of a feudal chieftain of 
obscure antecedents in the province of Ow^ari who in the early 
sixteenth century' bad made a position fir himselfat the expense of 
neighbouring landholders, and had acquired tolerable wcalih and 
military strength, Nobunaga, building on this foundation, by 
brave and skilful strategy was able to defeat some pow*criiil cnc- 
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and ihii$ raising hitnstirto a Icvd with the great barons could 
aspire to the prize coveted by them all, the imperial commission 
as Shogun, or at least the office of deputy. It might be sup¬ 
posed that a soldier strong enough to be offered this commission 
would already be in so dominant a position that the title would be 
a mere ornament. But the office of Shogun still carried with it 
great prestige, and it conferred at least theoretical command over 
ail the armed forces of the empire. Consequently any baron who 
resisted the Shogun was technically a rebel, and this fact, though 
it might not deter hb boldest adveisaries, W'Ould give them pause 
before attacking a delegate of the throne. It would afford to the 
bolder of the title a balance of ad\‘antage over an otherwise well- 
matched riii*al. Therefore Nobunaga, as he consolidated hh posi¬ 
tion in the provinces of Owari, Mikawa and Mino by fighting, and 
secured hU flank and rear by matrimonial and other alliances with 
hb ncighbouTS, attracted the attention of the then emperor 
(Ogimachi). He, in hia sore straits, remembered that Nobunaga’s 
father had come to the aid of the needy court during a previous 
rdgn. In 156a and again in 1567 he appealed sccrelly for help to 
rfobunaga, who in the interval, despite certain reverses, had fur¬ 
ther extended his influence and was now within striking distance of 
Kyoto. The Ashikaga Shogun of the day (Yoshitcru) had com¬ 
mitted suicide in his palace as it went down in flames a/ler an 
attack by rebellious barons. Yoshiaki, hb brotlier and putative suc¬ 
cessor, was a refugee. Nobunaga, after due precautions, advanced 
upon Kyoto, occupied the dry and set up Yoshiaki as Shogun. 
Before long he himself was the dt facto Shogun, and llie Ashikaga 
house ruled no more.* Yet he had by no means subdued all hb 
enemies. North, east, south and west lay hcstije barons who were 
even singly his match in military strength. He had however the 
definite, if hazardous, benefit of a central rituation and of the im* 
peria] commission, and he was extremely fortunate in Ins assod- 
ates, since botli Hidcyoslii, his trusted general, and Tokugawa 
Icyasu, his ally, were men of genius. Hideyosihi, himself the son of 
an askigant employed by the Oda family, joined Nobunaga's army 
as a common soldier but soon rose from the ranks. leyasu was a 
small vassal of the Imagawa who, when his lord w'xs dcfcaicd by 

• Teehnlciitly Voshiaki runsined tlic fituldr SliOgun till hU ilraih in rsftj. 
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Nobunaga, went over to the Oda side* married his son to Nobun- 
aga"s daughter^ and remained Nobunaga^s ticotenant throughout 
his campaigru. 

The task before these three was to conquer or \viii over thdr 
most potverAil enemies, and though we cannot here redte their 
dctorics we may mention that by 1573 they had defeated barons 
in Echizen and Omi who threatened thdr rear and their flank, and 
were masteri in llie home prodnccs* But thdr hold was precarious, 
and that they kept it was due more to Nobunaga^s luck than his 
talents^ for his two most dangerous and capable enemies died in 
their prime^ Takeda Shlngen of Kai^ aged 53, in 1573 and Uesugi 
Kenshin of Echigo, aged 49, in 1578. It is a noteworthy fact that 
Nobimaga, though he still had other powerful enemies to deal 
with, now concentrated all his efforts upon subduing the Buddhist 
church. Not only the monks of Hieban, whose militant habits we 
have already noted^ but other monasteries also had taken sides 
with Nobunaga’s rivals, and had caused him great embarrassment 
from dme to time. It has sometimes been said that at the close of 
tlie fifteenth century the Buddhist church came near to gaining the 
secular empire of Japan, but there is not sufficient ground for such 
a high estimate of its power. It was as much a prey to schism as 
the feudal warriors w ere prone to factrons, and none of the monas¬ 
teries was strong enough to tackle single-hatidcd a baron of more 
than moderate estate. Several of them w^cre situated in excellent 
defensive posidons, but they were not organised for distant cam¬ 
paigns, and even had they gone a long way towards securing mili¬ 
tary' dominance it is hardly conceivable that the feudal lords would 
have given to the Buddhist church an allegiance which they paid 
only grudgingly to the Shogun hiitiself Though there is very Utde 
reeord of persecution in Japan on grounds of doctrine alonei the 
whole of her mediseval history show-s that her feudal Icadcis 
would never permit interference by religious institutions iu major 
polidcal issues. In matters of belief they were tolerant and catholic 
cv'cn to the point of absurdity* and no doubt gifted churchmen in¬ 
directly exercised great influence over iliemj but we have only to 
examine the record of such polidcally-mindcd ecclesiasU as Nichi- 
ren to see that they were promptly suppressed when their activiiies 
dashed with feudal interests. It is true that the Bakufu would stand 
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a great deal from the Hieion monasceries^ largely out of super¬ 
stitious dread; but the descents of the monks upon die capital were 
of only local impottancr, and as sewn as they began to take a part in 
the conflict for feudal supremacy the rising mLlitary Icadcis turned 
ruthlessly upon the church and crushed it for ever as a political 
power. Nobunaga in 1571 sent a force to deal with some recalcit¬ 
rant monasteries in Settsu^ which had given him uoublc a year or 
so before} and as for Htehcari^ though some of his adherents 
scrupled to take extreme measures against such a holy place, he en¬ 
circled all its three thousand buddings, and destroyed them by fire^ 
Hardly any of its inmates escaped death by flame or sword^ its 
lands were couflscated„ and on the lower flanks of the mountain he 
built a strong castle to guard agalns! its revival. Though dus was 
perhaps an extreme example of Nobunaga*s drastic methods^ he 
displayed throughout his career an unabated hostility towards all 
the great Buddhist sects* except that he was on tolerably good 
terms with certain Zeu monks^ In i^Ei^ for lustancCi he burned 
down a temple in Idzumi w^hich had resisttd a survey of its lands, 
and in the same year he threatcaed to destroy the great Shingon 
monastery of Koyasan for harbouring some of his enemies^ His 
most stubborn opponents, however, w^ere the so-called Monio or 
Ikkd sects, which we have seen firmly installed in the Ishiyama 
Hongw-anji of Osaka and in the provinces defying the secular 
aulhoriu^ in frequent risings during the fifteenth century. In the 
sLxlecnth century these Ikko stalwarts much hampered Nobunaga 
in the subjugation of his enemies, with whom they were often in 
league. He overcame them at length, though they' resisted stub¬ 
bornly. In Mikaw'a they were very' strong, and for $omc yean after 
1560 gave leyasu many hard knocks before he could reduce them 
with the help of their sectarian rivals, Nobunaga in hbt own pro¬ 
vince of Owari was routed by Ikko forces in 1571* thrice attacked 
them again umaccessfally in the following year, and finally only 
defeated them by one of the disgusting stratagems so common in 
those days. He lured them out of their stronghold under pretence 
of a truce, and massacred them aU In an ambush. He then (t57^) 
marched into the provinces of Kaga and Echizen, where he at ]a$t 
destroyed the power of the Ikko fraternities w^hich they had main¬ 
tained, from the time of their victory over the feudal lord Togashi, 
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for nearly one hundred years. Even then he had not mastered ibis 
stubborn sect^ for they held out against him in the fortified Monas¬ 
tery of the Original Vow* the great Isbiyama Hongwanji whichj 
since die Kyoto Hongwanji had been destroyed (1465) by monks 
frotn Hicizant was their headquarLcrs. Nobunaga first attempted 
to reduce their stronghold in i573j bafUcd hb gcneralsj and 

he was never able completely to reduce it by assault or by trickery^ 
though he tried both methods persistently for over ten ycarSt and 
at one time, it is said* in^'esied it with an army of 60,000 men. In 
the end a compromise was reached and the Hongwanji \v 3 i 5 trans¬ 
ferred to another district- 

It may be objected that, since the Ikko sect was able to resist 
such strong military prcssurcj one can scarcely argue that the Budd^ 
hist church did not at this time threaten to usurp the secular 
power. But it must be remembered that the military success of the 
great monasteries depended largely upon their association with 
feudal lords who welcomed any help in their private quarreb and 
were equally ready to turn upon an ally once he had served their 
purpose. The Hongwanji owed its po%ver of survival to its stnjng 
defensive posidonp but also to support which it received from 
Nobunaga^s great antagonists^ notably the Mori family in the west 
and the Takeda family in the cast.* Moreover the Ikkb seetj. 
which came the nearest to defeating feudal power, wras in some re¬ 
spects hardly a refi^ous body at all by the middle of the sixteenth 
century* lU abbots and monks kept no rule, they did not fast, 
they married, they took the same part in affairs as any layman^ 
and it was in the measure of their assimilation to the type of a 
feudal landholder that they were able to compete in the feudal 
struggle. No doubt some of the great churchmen^ such a$ Kb^sa 
(Kennyo), the Hongwanji abbot, aimed at temporal sot^erdgnty* 
but the fact remains that they^ nc^'cr achieved it and this, in the 
circumstances, goes a long way towards proving that they never 
could have done. 

With the resistance of the church stemmed, if noi entirely broken, 
it remained for Nobunaga and his lieutenants to subdue the great 

* Mfiri for «ajTiplc sent 700 bcadoadi ef ri^c Into the bdragucred Hofig- 
wanji HMHMwtjccy In Uie iummerof 1576- He waa weU {!cHiicnl lo kisep NgbunagH 
occupied^ and so to off nn attick tm hii own damalni. 
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chieftains in the midla^nds and the west of Japan. His military head¬ 
quarters were now at the fortress of Adzuclu in the province of 
Omi| and he cotild the more easily leave his base near the capital 
as this ss'as a strong new caadcj built between 1576 and 1579, the 
first of its kind in Japan. It was, like all buildings in Japan up to 
that date, a wooden stnicturc^ but it stood upon a massive stone base 
over seventy feet high. It showed a great advance in solidity upon aU 
previous defensive works in Japan ^ and it was probably influenced 
by western models, for by that dme firearms had been known in 
Japan for more than a generation, and some knowledge of Euro¬ 
pean methods of warfare had been acquired since the first arrival 
of the Portuguese in 154!!- A biography of Nobunaga u not com* 
plctc without some account of his dealings with tlicse strangers, 
Jesuit missionaries who played an Important part in the Japan of 
his day: but we will fust pursue the record of his military under¬ 
takings. The campaign against the Mori family was entrusted 
chiefly to Hideyoshi, who set out from Ad^uchi in 1577 with a 
strong force of picked men. Within the oc.^t five years he had driven 
Mori out of seven central provinces and was holding him at a dis- 
advantage, when in 1582 Nobunaga perished at the hands of a 
discontented general. At his death he was master of more than half 
the provinces of Japan—those which, being centrally group^ 
round the capital, were strategically the most important. But his 
position, though strong, was not inexpugnable. Much fighting, 
much diplomacy was ueeded before Japan could be unified once 
more. 

For a time Hidc^^o^hi was in danger, both from hi$ enemies and 
his former allies^ There was a breach ivith IcyasUj but after some 
mantEuvring the two came to terms and together completed the 
task begun by Nobunaga. In 1584 Hideyoshi was made regent 
[twampakii) though he would have preferred to become Shogun* 
That the powerless and penniless court w^as sdll the source of the 
most coveted honours is showTi by the fact that, only a year before, 
he had gratefully accepted from the emperor the rcsurlh rank, 
which w^as that usually held by minor state councilI oiy. He now 
began to remove the obstacles w'hich still stood in his path to com¬ 
plete military domination ofjapan. He suppressed the troublesome 
Shingon monastery at Negoro in Kii, ivhosc monks were armed 
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with arqucbu^cSi and threatened but spared Koyasan. He entered 
into an alliance with certain barons in the North* and then set out 
to reduce the great Shimad^u family of Saisuma in Kyushu. Such 
was the pride and power of this house (risen from a steward of the 
manor of a court noble in the tw elftJi ceniury)^ and so long and 
diflicnlt was the route* that he called upon all his provinces to 
assist him in getting together a force of 250*000 men and supplies to 
last a whole year. * Hideyoshi first made generous offers to Shim- 
ad^iu, tv'hich were rejected. He then put his great army in motion* 
and with little difficulty forced the Satsuma leaders to surrender 
and pay him homage. He exacted hostages and divided Kyushu 
among local chicftaiiis and his vassals, but he treated the Shimadzu 
lords with liberality* restoring to them a great pordon of their 
holdings as new' grants in fief. This was in 1587. 

There now remained to conquer only two powerful chieftains 
who had not yet submitted to the emperor, or rather 10 his regents 
These were Date, in the fastnesses of Mutsu and Dew'a, and Hojo 
in Id 311 1 Sagami and adjacent regions. This latter family w'as dis- 
duct from the Hojo regents* though remotely of the same ancestry, 
and had risen to eminence from about 1500. Hideyoshi, as was his 
custom* at first made friendly overtures to them* but these being 
rejected he set about the business of reducing them with great 
deliberation and tlioroughness. Three columns (to the lotal num¬ 
ber of 200,000 men) advanced from Kyoto by different routes 
upon the Hojo stronghold at Odawara. The castle w^as strong and 
stoutly defended, so that Hideyoshi was obliged to sit down before 
it for a prolonged siege* There has been prescr\'ed in the monastery 
called Kbdaiji in Kyoto a letter which Hideyoshi* then in camp* 
wrote to his wifCp It runs in part as follows:— 

**Now tve have got the enemy like birds in a cage and there 
is no danger, so please set your mind at rest. I long for the 
Young Lord (i-e, his infant son Tsurumatsu) but I fed that 
for the sake of the future, and because I want to have the 
country at peace* I must give up my longing. So please set 
your mind at rest. I am looking after my health and even hav- 

* TbcM etimbm ieem cnarmoin, bin ihcy are not The Shim- 

adru archivs ihow" that in r^Bi Shimacku beseged the stiungbold of a rivmJ 
b^TQD with an army of 115,000 mcn^ 
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ing the cautery. So there is nothing to worry about. I have 
sent orders to all the daiiny5 and told them we shall hold on 
before Odawara, and they are to send for their wives. Since as 
1 have thus declared It will be a long uegOj 1 wish to send for 
Yodo (Yodo-gimi, his concubine and the mother of Tsuru- 
matsu). I wish you to tell her and malce arrangements for her 
journey, and tell her that next to you she is the one who pleases 
me best. , . . I was very' glad to get your messages. We have 
got up to within two or three hundred yards and put a double 
fosse round Odawara and shall not let a single man escape. 
All the men of the eight Eastern Provinces are shut up inside, 
and if we destroy Odawara the way is dear to Dewa and 
Muisu. That means one-third of all Japan, and though I am 
getting old, I must think of the future and do what is best for 
the country'. So now I mean to do glorious deeds and I am 
ready for a Jong siege, with provisions and gold and sliver in 
plenty, so as to return in triumph and leave a great name 
behind me. 1 d^rc you to understand this and to tell it to 
everybody.” (t7th May, 1590.) 

The fortress fell in July, and Date hearing the news decided to 
swear fealty to Hideyoshi. Japan was now' at peace for the first 
time for more than a century. But tt was not long before Htde- 
yosht began to think of fighting again. Within a year or two he re¬ 
vived a project which he seems to have conceived during his cam¬ 
paign against Mori in 1577, namely the conquest of China.^ 
There is much doubt as to his motives. Ambition predominated, 
w'c may be sure; and, since feudal armies were easier to assemble 
than to disband, perhaps he felt that he had better employ the 
great fighting force which he had constructed on some new enter¬ 
prise, lest the feudatories should fall to squabbling again. It must 
also be remembered that from the time of the Ashikaga Shoguns 
the Japanese had taken kindly to overseas adventure, not alw'ays 
of a pacific kind. The corsain who terTorised the maritime pro¬ 
vinces of China and Korea in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and constrained the Ming emperor to fortify his coasts against 
them, were not mere casual marauders, but OTganised bodies 
under the control of various feudal chieftains whose domains 
fringed the shores of the coastal provinces of Western Japan. The 
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Ouchi family in particular used to arrange and sometimes to com¬ 
mand raids on a large scale in China and Korea, Chinese accovints 
of atiaqks in the years about 1550 say that ten or tnenty Japanese 
ships would appear off their shores^ each carrying a crew of from 
50 to 300 menp tvho would land and plunder one town after 
another. Piracy in those days was a respectable profession^ which a 
nobleman's son might properly follow. Legitimate trade was also 
eagerly pursued. Hideyoshi gave licences to a number of vessels for 
an annual voyage to Annam and Cambodia^ and the great feuda¬ 
tories wtr^t as we have noticed, extremely anxious to extend their 
commercial intercourse with China, They would go to considerable 
lengths to obtain some kind of monopoly. It might even be said 
that, once the territorial possessions of the feudal famlUi^ had been 
approximately fixed as a result of Hideyoshi's supremacy, the 
struggle for land was converted into a struggle for wealth in other 
forms, and they naturally looked overseas for new sources of gain. 
In any case Hideyoshi had no difficulty in assembling a large army 
for an expedition to China. He demanded of the king of Korea 
that his troops should pass through Korean territory^ but the king 
would not consent, for the emperor of China was his suzerain. 
After elaborate preparations at a base in Kyilshu a force of nearly 
200,000 men was transported across the Straits of Tsushima in 
1592, and fought its way north, one contingcfit reaching Pyongyang 
(the andcut capital of Rakurb) and anotlier the extreme north¬ 
eastern frontier, at a point on the river Tumen. This was a truly 
remarkable achievement, and the Chinese began to feel alarmed. 
With that engaging disdain w^hich marked all their dealings with 
foreigners^ they despatched a force of only 5,000 men to deal with 
the Japanese invaders. It was prompQy wiped out, but by this time 
the Japanese had realised that they were in a tight place. They 
withdrew before a much larger army which the Chinese now sent 
against them, and almost exactly a year after thdr landing began 
to evacuate Korea, leaving only one division in occupation of the 
southern littoral. Chinese envoys came to Japan in 1593 to arrange 
a peace which w-as not finally concluded undl 1596. But when the 
Chinese mission arrived at the Castle of Osaka. Lhty produced a 
letter from the Ming emperor, investing Hideyoshi with the dig¬ 
nity of King of Japan, which was couched in such patronising 
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langiiagc that he bur^t into a rage and sent the ambassadors away 
without an ami wen But hb anger soon seems to have been trans^ 
fciTed to the unhappy Koreans, and in 15^7 he sent a second army 
to Korea. It met with $iLrong opposition from Korean and Chinese 
forces, and had serious commissariat troubles. Towards the end of 
(598 the Japanese won some pitched battles, and slaughtered 
thousands of Chinese and Korean soldiers: but both sides were 
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tired of the struggle and had begun to discuss peace, when new's 
came of the death (in September* 1598) of Hideyoshi* Shortly 
afterwards the invaders withdrew^, and from then until modem 
times Japan abandoned hojjcs of foreign conquest, as well she 
might, since this one overseas adventure bad lasted six years and 
had cost her in vain many lives and much treasure. 
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Upon the death of Hideyoshi there ensued, as may be imagined, 
a hot dispute as to who should succeed him. The political history 
of the next few years is complicated and in part obscure, but it 
resolves itself into a trial of strength between Toktigawa leyasu 
and his allies on the one side and a group of recalcitrant barons on 
the other. The enemies of leyasu included such powerful families 
as the Mori, the Shimadau and the Uesugi, who though they had 
been subdued by Hideyoshi had never been thoroughly broken. 

A. decisive trial of strcu^i w'as made at the great battle of Sekiga- 
hara in October, 1600. leyasu was victorious, and he at once set 
about a redistribution of fiefe which should secure liim against 
further insubordination. In this process he met with some stubborn 
opposition, and it was not until 1615 that, by destroying at the 
siege of Osaka the parly which stiU held out in support of the 
claims of Hideyoshi’s fa^y, he won for the Tokugaw'a family a 
dominance over Japan wliich lasted for two hundred and fifty 
years. 

a. FIRST COPiTACTS WITH THE WEST 
Such were the main political events of the century of ci^Tl war. We 
may now return and review some important aspects of its social 
and instituLional development. Nobunaga’s career was mostly 
taken up with destructive work, clearing the ate for a iiew' edifice, 
which Hideyoshi was to commence and leyasu to complete. But 
during his lifetime there began movements which bad an import¬ 
ant bearing on later history. 1 n 154^—the date is not c|uitc certain 
—three Portuguese who had taken passage in a Chinese junk for 
Liampo vs'cre driven north by a typhoon and landed on Tanega- 
shima, a small island off the coast of Osumi, then part of the 
Shimadzu domains. They were hospitably welcomed, and the ar¬ 
quebuses which they carried caused tJie greatest excitement. The 
Japanese, who had never seen firearms, at once set about copying 
them; and for centuries after the name for a musket in Japan w'as 
“Tanegashima," News of the coming of these strangers and of 
their weapons and other marvellous possessions soon spread to 
neighbouring fiefs, while the Portuguese in settlements along the 
China coast and in Malaysia on hearing of the discovery of Japan 
at once fitted out expeditions to trade in this new market. Within 
two or three years—certainly before 1549—^not only had several 
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Portuguese ship visited harbours in KyOshui but Portuguese 
traders had reached Kyoto, which they described as a city of 
96,000 houses—an interesting conhimatioii of other evidence that 
the populatloD oF the capital, even after the dreadful Oniu war 
which had reduced it to ruins^ was over half a mlUiorii and there¬ 
fore considerably greater than that of any European city of the 
day- 

Within a few years the traders were foLlowed by Jesuit priests 
(h>m the missions at Macao and Goa. The traders were all Portu¬ 
guese and the missionaries were aU Jesuits for, it will be renaem- 
bered, Portugal had at this time been confirmed by the Pope in a 
monopoly of both spiritual and commcrdal undertakings in the 
East, and the company of jesus^ formed in 1540, had founded in 
Portuguese territory its first seminaries. These two facts have 
important sequels in the history of Japan’s relations with the 
West, since thus her early contacts with European traders ro 
vcaied to her international commercial rivalry" in a phase of armed 
aggression, and her first knowledge of Chrisdanity was gained 
from the most militant and uncomprombing of its orders. 

In 1549 Francis Xavier tvlth two other Spanish Jesuits landed at 
Kagoshima, where they began, to preach with the full permission 
of die lord of Satsuma, It says a great deal for the tolerance of the 
Japanese that a stranger, preaching a strange doctrine, was not 
molested but was even encouraged by ail classes, mcluding a 
number of Buddhist priests who listened respectfuUy to such ex¬ 
positions of the Catholic iaith as the Portuguese were able to give. 
Soon Xa\Ter had baptised 150 converts, but their under^tandiug 
of the new religion must have been very vague, for Japanese is a 
difficult language and Chrisdanity is hard to explain-“ Perhaps it 
was because these early converts did not fully understand what 
their creed entailed that die Jesuits made such rapid progress in 
the first years of their labours. In at least one early official docu¬ 
ment they are described as propagating the Law of Buddha. Thdr 
ritual was not unlike that of Buddhism, and their teaching may 
have seemed like some new form of the comfort of Amidism, or the 
worship of a merciful goddess akin to Kwannon. But there vrere 
other and more potent reasons for the early $ucce$s of Chrisdanity 
in Japan. First in point of time^ and some think in importance^ wm 
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the desire of the great feudatories to derive profit from foreign 
tr^dc* We have already seen how powerful this moLivc had become 
and ii is quite dear from the early records* both Japanese and 
Portuguese* that a number of the barons in Kyushu gave special 
facilities to the missionaries because^ hating noticed ibc deference 
paid by the traders to the priests, they hoped thus to attract mer¬ 
chant ships to harbours in thdr own fiefs. Within a few years of 
Xaticr's arrival we find one dueftain after another ordering bb 
people to treat the Jesuits with respect^ or even to adopt Christi¬ 
anity en mass^. In particular tliosc barons who held the harbours of 
K^iishu—Kagoshima* Hirado* Omura* Funai—“competed for the 
patronage of the foreign traders* sometimes to the extent of perse¬ 
cuting Buddhists- but more than once, when they found that no 
ship came, they drove the missionaries away and ordered their 
subjects to revert to tlteir former faiths. They were not always 
without jusdfication for this sudden change of mindi for tlic 
Jesuits did not study tire feelings of others* and thdr zeal easily 
took tlic form of an aggressive bigotry, though it must be granted 
that they displayed a splendid courage which imdoubtcdly gained 
them the respect of the military^ class. Xavier himself was in 1550 
ordered to leave Satsuma, then a home of devout Buddhism* 
largely because his intolerance at length offended the Buddhist 
monks; and in Yamaguchi* the capital of the Ouchi domains* he 
made die bad mistake of insisting that all the dead w ho had not 
been Christians during tlieir lifetime would bum for ever. To a 
people who had never believed seriously in the flames ofhdl, and 
who paid to the memory of thdr ancestors a most rev crent devo* 
tion* this was revolting doctrine; and it is not surprising that his 
disputadons caused an uproar in a city where many learned monks 
resided* and that Christianity was proscribed in the Ouchi den 
mains. 

But Xavier and his friends learned one valuable lesson from 
their stay among the western feudatories, for they discovered tliat 
in Japan the favour of princes would almost work miiadcs. They 
therefore went up to Kyoto, w'idi the intention of gaining die 
protection of die emperor* but the dty was in the throes of wur* 
and they could see no one in authority, Xaricr left Japan in 155a* 
and for some years die Jesuits had only moderate success* gaining 
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concerts in $oinc loculi tics jind Rfousin^ dsDgerous Rittsgofiisiri in 
others. Their voluntary converts were for the most part people of 
low condition to whom they gave medical care. A missionarv re¬ 
port of [576 admits that no man of position would dare to accept 
tile gospel, and in one fief during twenty years the only gentleman 
who became a Christian was one whom ilicy had cured of the 
French evti. But soon afterwards the fortunes of the Jesuits im* 
proved, for they were able to convert certain barons, who forced 
their vassals to follow suit. Almost all their converts w'cre in 
western Japan, in the domains of small rulcn; who, whether out of 
fanaticism or desire for trade, did not hesitate to persecute the 
Buddhists. Presently, however, the Jesuits had some success in the 
ncighbourht^ of Kyoto, vvhere a Jesuit named Vilcla had gone in 
'559 at the invitation of a Tcndal abbot of Mount Hici, who was 
ajixious to learn about the new sect. In the capital the question of 
trade did not immediately arise and they were judged on their 
personal characters and on the merits of die doctrine w'hich they 
preached. Gradually, aflcr a discouraging bcginniiig in wliicb 
they met great opposition from die Hietzan monasicrics, tradi- 
donally haters of new sects, a small group of Jesuits, never more 
than a dozen or so, began to make modest headway among the 
upper classes and, though they were detested in some circles, 
svorked themselves into a posidon of esteem in high quarters. 
They were received by the Shogun, converted a number of small 
barons, who became most ardent Christians and whose family con¬ 
nections proved of great value to the missionaries. More than once, 
in the yeara of their sojourn in Kyoto and the home provinces, in 
times when bloodshed was constant and life was cheap, they were 
saved from peril by loyal friends not all of whom were Christians. 
At last, in 1568 they were received by Nobunaga, then almost at 
the zenith of his power, and treated by him widi an afTabllity 
which astounded those Japanese who knew him only as an un¬ 
bending, callous master. From that dme until his death he Ix:- 
friended the missionaries, and they prospered under his favour, for 
it mattered little that die emperor had in deference to the 'Fendai 
monks proscribed die Christian faitli. Nobunaga was the most 
powerful njlcr in Japan, and the Jesuits bad easy access to him, 
sometimes dining with him in private or receiving him unattended 
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at their seminary for noble youths. There could haxdly be a more 
deeply interesdng stoiy than the record (as jt can be pieced to- 
getlicr from the Jesuits" letters and Japanese sourec$) of the life of 
these sirangcfs in the exotic surroundiDgs of a foreign court, ad¬ 
mitted to intimacy with a powerful autocrat^ closely obsetving and 
even taJdng a part m stirring events. 

Yet fiumcricaliy thdt gains were not imposing. Their report to 
Rome of 1582 pu ts the total number of converts in the whole of 
Japan at 1501,000, and most of these were the inhabitants of 
Kyushu fiefs wht3se rulers had obliged them to adopt Christianity. 

There has been much speculation as to tiie motives which led 
Nobunaga and potvcrful war lords to tolerate and e\^en to encour¬ 
age tliese foreign preachers. Each historian tends to select one 
reason and neglect others. Of the economic motive we have al¬ 
ready treated^ and it is quite certain that the Jesuits would not 
have got far without the inducements of trade offered by their 
compatriots. But this 15 not enough to explain why Nobunaga 
should have shown himself not merely tolerant but positively gra¬ 
cious and friendly. Yet if wc consider his position his sentiments 
become fairly clear. In the first place he was an autocrat who could 
afford no hitimae>^ with his vassals and probably welcomed inter¬ 
course with men of strong character and high attainments from 
whom he had nothing to fear* There is ample proof that he ad¬ 
mired tlieir coumge. Cruelly intolerant these Jesuits may hav'c 
been^ but they kept a severe rule^ they had breeding and learning 
and a touch of haughtiness—all qualities that were admired in 
feudal Japan. For these reasons, and maybe because there is some¬ 
thing in the Japanese character which responds to the Latin tem- 
peramentt h b likdy that no European cjf that day could have 
made so favourable an impression as a Spanish Jesuit.* Certainly 
one reason why Nobunaga liked Christians was that he hated 
Buddhists. During all the time that he was in relations w^ih the 


* Even on mere grdtmds of ph^^icaJ appearance they would perhaps be lea 
itartlLng than Nortlicmen. Many ecnlutie^ before, ihc Chinese had pct>plcd the 
mucen world with demons whom they Lmagincd ai creatures only rrtncteJy 
reseitibliiis humans, having vcrmilioTi lacoi, red hak, and pmmjding blue 
eyes; so that when they fmi iiaw Koitlic men they nalukilly irxclaiiacd: "Here 
are ibe Foreign Devib," 
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Jesuits he was engaged in suppressing rebcUiouj scctSj destroying 
Hiyeizan in 1571^ then attacking the Ikto forces in Osaka. 

Though Nobunaga had in common with the Jesuits a hatred of 
Buddhist monks, and though Buddhism in his day showed dear 
signs of degradation, this is not to say that he aedvdy furthered 
Chnstianity as a fai tfu He Usiened to sermons now and then and as 
a rtder he was wdl disposed to any religion that promoted good 
behaviour and obedience. But he favoured the missionaries be* 
cause they were useful and agreeable to him, and he was far more 
interested in their profane learning than in their dogrna. He liked 
to talk to them about western maitcre, and he was^ of eoursc, 
pleased by their gifts of western things. His w^ar helmet which is 
still preserved has a frontlet ornamented w*ith crimson cloth of 
Portuguese or Flemish make. Altogether, though Ghiistianity 
found in Japan both saints and martyrs, it left but liitJc mark 
upon the national lifci and it certainly had a less enduring effect 
upon Japanese thought and scDtimeut than did the philosophy of 
Chu Hsi, Of certain malierial bcnelits of Western culture tliejapan- 
ese were not slow to avail themselves. Perhaps it is true to say that 
potatoes and tobacco, blessings which were introduced by Euro¬ 
peans, were better appreciated than their doctrines.^ Such articles 
as clocks, globes, maps and musical instruments $eem to have 
aroused great curiosity, and certain scholars were interested to 
leam about Western notion of natural science, but it can hardly 
be said that the Japanese were as eager to adopt European ways of 
thought as they had been in the seventh century' to take over 
Chinese culture wholesale. They' do not appear to have had any 
taste for speculative philosophy, which, as a European observer 
(Kaempfer) at the end of the sc\*entccnth century said, they 
thought an amusement proper for lazy monks, though for what he 
calls the **moral part'^ of philosophy they had a great esteem. The 
crowning triumph of the Western intellect, the great gift which at 
that time Europe might have made to them, they were cither un^ 
prepared or imwilling to receivep for, to quote the same authority, 
they knew' ^'^nothing of mathematicks, more especially of its 
deeper and speculative parts. 

* Potatoa sreitL lo have brea introduced from by the English Ja 1615, 
und tobacco by tbe Portuguese about i5gfO. 
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It is somctiincs said that the itiLroduction of fineanm revolu- 
tlontsed warfare in Japan, and it certainly helped to establish a 
clas$ of foot-soldicr of die Ashigani type, mocUfietl strategy, and 
promoted the building of massive casdes with rnctaUprotected 
casemates, doors and bridges. But the arquebus and the cannon 
did not have the same effect as in die West upon the structure of 
society, for diey did not accelerate the break-up of feudalism. The 
professional fighting man, the samurai whose weapon was the 
sword, retained his lugh position and was not dispjaced, as had 
already been the mounted knight in Europe, by infantry armed 
first with the long bow and later with the gun."* The dominating 
idea of the mlcrs of Japan from die close of the sixteenth century 
w^as, having achieved stable institutions, to sec that they were not 
changed. They therchire resisted, consciously or unconsciously,any 
innovation w hich tended to alter their existing arrangements, fin ally 
taking the extreme step of closing the country completely so as to 
cxdude all alien influences. But this was not until they bad ample 
and ominous experience of Europeans, both priests and laymen. 

Hideyoshi, on succeeding Nobunaga, made no change in the 
treatment of the Jesuits. For some years he was more than cordial 
towards them. The prospects of the missionaries were very fair* 
Then without w-aming he issued in 15B7 an edict banishing them 
all from Japan, though he was careful to explain that Portuguese 
merchants might continue to trade* His chief reason for this sud¬ 
den change of front was undoubtedly polidcal. The Jesuit leaders, 
under his favour, had of late made gciod progress in their deli^ 
berate policy of gaining adherents in high places, and they had al- 
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[636^ tbere waa less than one giui to twenty male» of tbc population. Tbe 
nulltary eoatirtgenU which the Tokii^Bwa Shuguiu eaUed upon thdr greater 
vwali 10 furnish vaded slightly fjtim lime to time, but about 1G50 they were in 
the proportion of two matchlock tnrn+ one berwmsm^ and three spcaimcn in 
every tweiity-three men, the remaimlcr being sworduneo, of whom about one 
III leu was tuQUEitcd. Thooc small direct retainers of the Shogun 

whoic fidi were worth 1,000 of fice per anniim at this period rtim^ed 
iwcmy-thrcc mem including one bowman^ nnc match-lock man and two 
spearmet]. 

N^ot only were firearms scarccfc but the ShcH;;iiniile discouraged their use by 
the vassals, ami tJied^ though not with complete success, to coxiirol ihcii 
manulacture and sale. 
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ready made converts of certain of bis strongest barons and abl^t 
commanders^ This seems to have caused him some mbgi^'ing Lest 
Christiaiiity should form a bond to tuntc his vassals against hinip 
but he did not take serious step«$ to enforce hb edict, and winked at 
the continued presence in Japan of a number of fathers, who took 
care to go about thdr business without ostentation. They con¬ 
tinued to have a success so amazing rhat^ though a number of thdr 
converts were beyond all doubt genuine to the point of fanaticism* 
and adhered to their new faidi in the face of great danger, one can¬ 
not but suspect that it had, by one of those crazes which have often 
swept over Japan, become the fashion to ape the customs of 
foreigners, including their religion^ Wc Imow that rosaries and 
cnidfucs were eagerly bought and worn by many who were not 
Christians, even, it is said, by Hldeyoshi IiimselT; and it wa^ modish 
to wear foreign cloth<s and to be able to recite a Latin prayer. For 
ten years after his edict Hideyoshi forbore to enforce jt, and mean¬ 
while the Jesuits were discreet; but as time went on many things 
occurred to confirm his view that Christianity was a poUdra] 
danger. Spanish Franciscan monks and tradecame to Japan, 
and intrigued against the Portuguese, ull in the end the sectarian 
quarrels of the missionaries and the boasdng of the pilot of a 
Spanish gailcon convinced Hideyoshi that the foreign missionaries 
were merely forerunners of political aggression. He had by this 
dme been pretty well posted as to the methods of the Spaimh and 
the Portuguese priesthood, as assistants m colonial cnicrpriset 
and he determined to be rid of them aJL There then ensued a pre^ 
scription of Chrisdanity, accompanied by an outbreak of persecu- 
don, in 1597. Six Spanish Franciscans and three Jesuits and seven¬ 
teen Japanese converts were executed, A number of devoted 
Jcsiuts sdll remained in Japan, mostly in hiding, but a few with 
Hidcyoshi"s tacit permi^on. On the whole the edict was enforced 
with severity but not ferociously, and the behaviour of Hideyoshi 
seems enlightened and tolerant in comparison with the cruelty of 
contemporary Europe. Those were the days of the Inquisidon^ of 
the mas^cre of St. Bartholomew, of Alvars torture of the Nether- 

* Such as Olomo, Loed of Bimgo, "who went to ihc chw of ibc Boriiea 
[Buddhut fflonks) u lo tliat vf wild and niiidc it bis nitguLtr pic&iure lo 

exterminate them.'^ 
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lands and of the merdle^ slave trade. IfHidcyoshi had sniffed the 
faintest perfume of all these flowers of the Rciiai^nce—as no 
doubt he had, for Japanese had by now travelled to India and 
Rome and had reported upon European dviUsaLion—he could 
hardJy be blamed for conduding that hts native institutions were 
more bcnet'olcnl. 

The reasons for hb moderation after the martyrdoms of 1597 
were various. He probably did not care to press too hard some of 
his Western feudatories^ who w'cre weU disposed totvards the 
Jesuits. Towards Christianity as a religion he bore no kind of ani- 
mosityj and after his fir^t outburst he would probably have been 
satisfied had the missionaries only gone quietly about their holy 
business^ since he could put his hand on them at any moment, and 
the Japanese like the English used to have a convenient if illogical 
habit of winking at disobedience of law^, so long as it was not too 
flagrant. Moreover he w^as not quite certain that if he kept out the 
Portuguese priests he would not lose the Portuguese traders^ and 
since Ashikaga days foreign trade had assumed a great import¬ 
ance in the eyes of the Japanese. It must not be supposed that this 
trade was confined to European products. On the contrary it con- 
sbted at this time largely of goods of Asiatic origin. The most im¬ 
portant item in the eargioes was silk yam, which was far superior 
in quality to what the Japanese, whose industries had suffered 
during the civil w^ars, could then produce. Chinese textiles, books, 
pictures and porcelains, together with drugs, spices, gums and 
perfumes from China and the Indies, were luxuries which a 
wealthy Japanese deemed indispensable^ There was also at this 
time a considerable import of gold in exchange for copper and 
silver;* Hideyoshi, before his projected conquest of China, had 
attempted lo conclude a commercial treaty with China but the 
negotiations fell through, and the Portuguese profited by this 
situation, since they became not only the carriers but also the 
intermediaries In Japan's trade with China. Perhaps thb alone is 
sufficient to explain w^hy Hideyoshi hesitated to enforce his edict. 

* Tbu a a dJfficijlt quation, for ihm was a mcivciiicnt cT pr^dpui metftl hath 
waya. But it koiw to be otablishcd that at tliii time ihc balance waj in favour 
of Japaii- Hidcyoihi had ideas about metallic was against copper 

coinage, and made e^orla to attract gold to Japan. The subject ii complicated 
by a fluctuating ratio of %ralue between gold and silver. 
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Ck^uld he have found a suhsiitute for Uie Portugtie$c he might have 
expeUed a]] the fatherSj but after 1597 he was occupied with other 
matters^ and he died in 1598, thus aiibrding a respite to the mis^ 
sionaries in Japan. 

leyasUi on succeeding to Hideyoshi^s power^ at first displayed a 
^milar tolerancet and for similar reasons^ His policy was to en¬ 
courage the grovith of Japan’s merchant marine* but meanwhile 
her foreign trade must not be allowed to diminish. Through a 
Spanish Franciscan he got into touch with the Spanish authorities 
in die Philippine Islands and offered to open the ports of Eastern 
Japan to Spanish ships, at the same time making it clear that he 
would not enforee the edicts against Chrisdanity, It is significant 
that he proposed reciprocal freedom of commerce* and asked that 
experts in shipbuilding should be sent to Japan. Clearly he had at 
that time no idea of excluding foreigners and even wished his owti 
countrymen to engage in overseas traffic* But before long* finding 
that the Spaniards w^hile eager enough to send missionaries 
seemed lukewarm about commerce with Eastern Japan, he began 
to grow suspicious* kept a strict watch on the Christians in his new 
capital at Yedoj and looked rouncJ for other channels of foreign 
trade. This iivas in 1 605. For some years already the Dutch had be¬ 
gun to challenge the Portuguese monopoly of trade in the Orientj 
and hud scut merchant ships to Japan, One of these* detached 
from its unlucky consorts* arrived in a harbour in Bungo in 1600. 
It happened lo carry the pilot-major of the squadron, an English¬ 
man named Will Adams* who was taken into leyasu’s favour and 
acted as his adviser on matiers connected w'ith trade and na\iga» 
don. leyasu, it is to be noted* was much interested in maps and 
*^some points of jeometry” which Adams w^as able to explain. He 
also learned some points about the Dutch and the English, and 
Adams informed lum of ihc attitude of Protestant states towards 
the church of Rome. Naturally he began to feel it preferable and 
possible 10 have foreign trade without foreign priests. He sdll 
treated the missionaries with forbearauce and even with liberality, 
but his suspicions were growing the while, and in 1612 he resolved 
to have done with them. 

A close exarninadon of the fact?* as presented by both 
Christian and Japanese records* makc^ it clear that as ruler 
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orjapaxi he could not reasonably have come to any other decision. 
He had seen ihc Jesuits intriguing to have the Spaniards «c- 
pcllcd, the Spaniards prcf^sing for the exclusion of the Dutch. 
He had learned of bitter quarrels be ween Franciscans and Domin¬ 
icans. On more tJian one occasion the conduct or the Language of 
both Spaniards and Portuguese had given him reason to fear that 
they would like to sm his government overthrown and even har¬ 
boured designs upon the sovereignty of Japan. The Spaniards or 
the Portuguese can scarcely have supposed that they could con¬ 
quer japan by force of arms, but the missionaries certainly hoped 
that the then govemment might be overthrown and replaced by a 
party favourable to ChrisUanity. Such an event was by no means 
out of the question, seeing the success of the Je$uits among the 
ruling classes, and both Hideyoshi and leyasu felt that iicrc was a 
real danger And wlien leyasu found one of his officials guilty of 
misfeasance in the interests of a Christian feudatory, lighted on a 
conspiracy against himself betsveen certain of his vassals and 
of the foreigners, heard of a fleet of Spanish ships of war based on 
Manila, and learned from spies who had been sent to Euiupe 
sometliing of the ambitions of Chrisdan monarchs and the pride of 
the Roman church, then he decided that he must act ^vithout 
detay^ By this time he had little reason to fear the loss of fordgn 
trade, for he knew that Dutch and English merchantmen were 
anxious to visit his ports, and though there was still no authorised 
traffic with China, Japanese junks had of late gone far afield to 
bring back Chinese produce from entrepots in Cochin-China and 
cbcwhercr. 

Yet tr/tn now he did not proceed to extreme measures against 
the Chrisdans. There had been perfunctory bans in 1606, 1607 
and ifiii; and in 1612 and again in 1613 he issued further 
edicts prohibidng Christianity* These were not drastically en¬ 
forced, but were rather in the nature of warnings. The blow fell at 
first gently* In some fiefs Christians were imprisoned, tortured or 
killed» tn others the rulers Or their ofiiciak. whether out of sym¬ 
pathy with Christian doctrines or out of common humanity, only 
ostensibly carried out the orders of leyasu. It is remarkable, too, 
that in the capita! and in the direct Tokugawa domains neither 
foreign nor Japanese Christians had been molested by leyasu be- 
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fore i6ija^ ^nd even after tliat date he and liis officers, though they 
pulled down some churches and took vigorous measures against 
Japanese converts of the military class, especially these of high 
rank, did not deny to die members of the lower classes freedom of 
religious belief It l$ im[X 3 rtant to understand that this was^ and 
for ccnturiis had been, the attitude of the mJera of Japan, They 
did not interfere with rcUgion so long as religion did not interfere 
wiih government. 

This policy, though it may be ascribed to indifferentism or 
to tolerance according to taste, was, it mu^t be allowed, ex¬ 
tremely cxdightcned. In the same way the Japanese, who have 
always given a hospitable welcome to fotcigu visitors, on the 
whole treiitcxl the mksionaries with great respoct and forbear¬ 
ance, though noljody can deny that they were often irritating 
and meddlesome guests. The Jesuits and other priests who con¬ 
ceived it their duty to remain at dieir posts were, despite this flout¬ 
ing of his edicts, not maltreated by lcy*asu, and it is clear that he 
was reluctant to shed the blood of foreigners. It may be that he 
feared retaliation from Spain or Portugal, but the fact remains 
that the first cxecutian of a foreign priest took place in 1617, after 
Icyasu^s death though one brave Jesuit suffered indescribable 
hardship in gaol in J615. Meanwhile, howwer, the native converts 
had fared ill. The official Martyrology (of Del place) records in tlie 
years 1612 and 1613 a number of banishments, the destruction of 
some sanctuaries, and not more than fifty executions throughout 
Japan. When early in 1614 leyasu issued another edict, in some 
districts the persecution became more intense. In and near Naga¬ 
saki it conducted with such cruel atrodty that the best of the 
Kyushu samurai when called in to help merely feigned to carry out 
their orders. On the whole sympathy was with the Christians and 
the edict was only pardatly and mildly enforced, both in the 
capital and in the territories of most of the great vassab. From the 
dose of 1615 leyasn was occupied with hb great stmgglc against 
the party which under Hidcyoshi*s son, Hidcyoii, held out agaiust 
him in the fortress of Osaka; and both priests and converts had a 
respite until after ilus campaign. Ii was not until Icyasu, having 
established the dominance of the Tokugawa family, died in June, 
1616, and was succeeded by his son Hidetada that the contact of 
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native insdtutiojis with fordgii d^ilisadon produced an antagonism 
so tvidespread and so bitter that it culminated in a persecution, 
wbich^ as a modem Japanese wiirer has obser\'cd, m its ferodty 
^'equalled if it did not exceed" any such horror as has been 
perpetrated in the West. 

?tfOTES TO CHAPTBIt XPt 

1 Page 413^ HLdeyoshrs deaigna on China. It seems Hkcly that Hide- 
yoshi inhcriicd the idea of conquering China fifoni Nobunaga, who 
had talked about U to the JesuitSr FroiSt i/sTiting to the Gencml of the 
Jesuits in 158a, says that Nobunaga “dctcnnincd that when he should 
have finished subjugating Mori and be master of all the sixty-sbt 
provinces of Japan, he wodd pTepare a great Antiada to go and conquer 
China and take it by force of arms.” 

* Page 417- Tlie linguistic dlfficuliics confronting the mhrionaries 
w^ere in the beginning almost loo much for them. It appears that in 
his first sermons St. Francis Xaricr unknowingly exhorted the Japanese 
to worship Datnichi, thinking that Dainichi (the Buddha Vairocaita) 
w'as the Japanese word for a supreme deity. The problem of the irans-^ 
lation of the w^ord ""God” was to prov'C a serious stumbling block to the 
propagation of Christianity, since neither adnese nor Japanese con¬ 
tained a Avord exactly expressing the motiotheistic Christian concqition. 
In China there was acute dimension among the missionaries as to the 
proper equivalent for Dcus, until Clement XJ gave a ruling in the Bull 
Ex itla dit of 1715- But the arguments used did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Emperor K^anghai, w ho wTOte in the margin of a Chi nese 
translation of the Bull: "After reading this Decree, I can only say that 
foreigners are small-minded people." 

In considering ihe development of foreign philosophies and religions 
in Japan, we should alwap bear in mind this piublem of Language* 

® Page 43 i. Matheriwitics in Japan. The Chinese had done some work 
of distinction in mathemalics in the tw^elBh and thirteenth cenluriesp 
but do not appear to have made any advances subsequentlyp sinor they 
were no match for the Jesuit astronomers in China after 1600. The 
Japanese worked out an original method of the diflerendal calculus 
from hints Corning through the Dutch^ and in general they appear lo 
have displayed remarkable ingenuity in application of a limited 
knowledgej but Kacmpfcris judgn’ient as to their backwardness in 
theory seems to have been correct. 
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ADZUCIIl AND MOMOVAiViA 

1. NEW feudal institutions 

Ha\ing seen the results of the first impact of Western civilisation 
upon Japanese imtitutions, we may now return and tmee the 
growtJi of those ins unit ions during the century and more of 
fighting that terminated in the capture of the casUc at Osaka 
(1615). We have noticed before that in Japan the mcnst destruc¬ 
tive warfare, though it may have impeded, nether endrcly checked 
cultural progress; and indeed there is much to be said for the 
view that the cicdtcmeiit of conflict, die emulation among rival 
chieftains, and perhaps more than anything the removal of 
barriers between classes, gave a movctnctit and a variety to the 
age wliich it tost as peace relumed^ 

The gradual collapse of the Ashikaga government meant the 
failure of its laws, but the great feudal houses had for centuries 
past obscr\^ed thdr own codes rather than injunctions from the 
capital. To conserve their own strength in times of anarchy they 
were obliged to govern in their own fiefs with a firm hand, and 
therefore during the wars law flourished rather than decayed. 
Each powerful family compiled or amended its house-law, and it is 
probably true to say that there was more legislation, and more en* 
forcement, during the sisteenth century dian there had ever been 
before. Among the oldest of these codes then in force is that of die 
Ouclii family, known as the “Ouchi Wall-waiting.” Some 50 
articles are still cstant, the earliest going back to the latest 

to 1495. The mcKst comprehensive k the code of the Date family 
which was entitled the Dust Heaps because it is composed of 
rubbish but because its contents are so various. Its articles number 
171 and most of them were drafted with extreme care by the 
ft 3th) Date who ruled over a great part of Northern Japan about 
1550 and whose decendant sent an embassy to the Pope in tG13. It 
includes very detailed regulations dealing, for instance, with such 
matters as loans and mortgages. Some of the codes, on the other 
hand, embody merely the moral principles and the political 
ideas tradidonal in a family, as for instance the SatomJ House 
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Lawj which bears an epigraph staling that lbc$c arc Hie rules of 
conduct laid down by the four previous heads of the house. They 
were aupplemcnied by written instructions issued from time to 
time and placed in the hands of the members of the family and 
its principal retalncis. Other codes deal only with the duties of 
vassals. Such were the Injunctions (oAffe) of the Mori familyi 
dra^vn up in 157^2 in the form of an oath to w^lilch Hie vassals 
subscribed^ 

All these different codes were framed to meet the pcr^nal and 
local requirements of tlie barons, and therefore present wide 
variations in detail- But in spirit iJicy are fairly unifomfi^ because 
they are all based on the same conception of society, namdy that 

a regional lord striving to safeguard his domairts. Consequently 
they are concerned witli duties, and pay no attention to rights. 
The earliest, like the Ouchi Wall-writing and the Date Dust- 
heap, arc modelled U|3on tJic feudal lavs^s of the thirteenlh ccnlux)% 
such as the J6d Formulary and its supplements, lit general there 
was a tendency' among the daimyo to ape the Shpgunate, and to 
reproduce in their fiefs on a smaller scale the liierarchy of regents, 
counsellors, ^*house-mcn” and ste^vards. This kind of vanity con¬ 
tributed to the uniformity of feudal legislation. Another feature 
which these laws had in common was their oppressiveness. Thus 
they carried to cxtrcme$ the principle of joint responsibility by 
punishing for the offence of an individual not only his family, but 
also his ndghl^urs, and sometimes a whole village or even a 
whole districi. All tliese laws had as their object the preservation 
of order as conceivLxl by the lawgiver, and the judge w^as not 
concerned with abstract jusdee. So we find, as early as 1445, such 
a proclatnadon as, “AM quarrels and disputes are slrictly for^ 
bidden. If this is disobeyed, both sides will be put to death, 
without inquiry' into right and wrong.” I’his simplified procedure, 
like many other arbitrary acts, is dearly an outgrowth of martial 
taw, based on the notion that internal disscnsioa is a source of 
weakness^ The military liking for prompt radicr than correct 
solutions ran riot during the period of w^ar3, when it was free 
from the restraint of civil opinion. Punishments became c^tcccd- 
ingly barbarous, in contrast to the rcladve leniency of the penal 
system evolved during the Hdan period. From the close of Muro- 
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m^dil ive fitid frcf^iicnt m^nUon of methods of klUmg and tor¬ 
turing who®c very names came a shudcler* Such w^erc crucifixion 
head-downwardij sawing olT limbs with bamboo saws^ trans^ 
fixing with stakes, roasting, boiling and slicing; but it does not 
appear that this fiendish repertory contained anything that had 
been overlooked in Europe. These torments were as a rule re- 
serx'^ed for the lower orders^ and samurai of above a certaio 
funt were ceremoniously decapitated or allowed to commit 
suicide. Thb latter practice, tlierc can I>e no doubt, ovved its pre¬ 
valence not so much to disregard of death as to a sensible desire to 
avoid something more painful and degrading. Priests, it may be 
noted, Vp^cre not put to death, but were posed/' or banished to 
remote inhospitable places, so that if they should unfortunately 
die their judges could not be blamed for transgressing the law of 
the Buddha by taking life. 

If the control of a feudal lord over his subjects was rigorous, his 
attitude tow^ards strangers from other fiefi was extremely hostile. 
Some codes forbade all communications witli persons in other 
domains, and even where strangeFS were admitted they were 
closely supervised. In general the feudal lord kept a close watch 
over die movements of lus subjects, and dictated Lheir private 
arrangements in an astonishing w^ay, not allowing them to marry, 
to adopt a child, to employ a scr\*ant, or to make a journey, with¬ 
out his consent^ It can rcaddy be intagined that a system so 
founded on mistrust and interference proved unl>carablc to mm of 
spirit, and was no doubt partly to blame for many of the acts of 
rebellion and treason which mar the record of later feudalism. To 
supplement their legislation the ruling class continued to foster, as 
we have seen them doing In the past, certain ethical sentiments 
which tended to secure for them loyal and continuous sei^ice. 
The new feudal aristocracy, who for the most part had risen to 
power by disregarding all the law^s, written and unwritten, of 
fealty and gratitude, now set themselves to inculcate in their 
dependents those very ideals of filial piety^ and knightly faith to 
which they themselves liad so often been untrue. 

The carccf^ of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi were so filled with 
fighting and intrigue that they had small leisure for constructive 
legislation. Nobunaga left behind him little but some injunctions 
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such any feudal chieftain might hsue lo his vnssah. Hideyoshi, 
though he had more dehiu tc of government, preferred to act 
as emergencies arose and not to be bound by precedents. Most of 
his enactments took the form of edicts under his venmJion seal. 
'Diey were couched in simple language, but they were when he 
chose most rigorously enforced ^ and they overrode the tradiiionaJ 
code of the Shoguuate^ They were as a rule respected by leyasUj 
and had an important influence upon legislation in the Tokugawa 
period. We may cite one or two specimens, to give some idea of 
their nature: 

{1581), Fixing the rate of land tax^ and the proportion in 
which the crop is to be shared by farmer and steward. 

(1586). When a quarrel occurs at Nagasaki between a 
foreigner and a Japanese, and one wounds the other, die 
ofSciab shall inquire into die circumstances, and if it is five 
each out of ten (i.e. if both pardes are equally at fault] the 
Japanese shall be punished. 

(1587). A set of 19 arddes regulating transport by sea, 
which seems to have been dtawn up in response to sugges- 
dous itom the merchants of Sakai. It is the second authendc 
merchant shipping !aw^ in Japan, and contains provisions as 
to charters, bills of lading, demurrage and responsibility for 
loss and damage. The first law of this type is of uncertaia 
date, but seems to belong to the late Kamakura period. 

It was as proctamadons under the vermilion seal that the edicts 
against Chrisdanity were issued. Apart from the tragic interest of 
those documents perhaps the most significant of Hideyoshi’s law- 
giving is to be found in three short ordinances which deserve 
attention because they lay down the cardinal rules of feudal insd* 
tudons that sur\dved until well into the nineteenth century. ITie 
first is an order issued in 1535 and repeated in the following year, 
which prescribes that no persons in service^ from saimirai down to 
farmer, may leave thdr employmcni without the permbsion of 
their overlord, and that persons engaging a man who has so kfl hk 
employment shall be punished. Here we have an early enuncia¬ 
tion of the policy ofHideyoshi^ leyasu and their successors, which 
may be shortly defined as a determination, once they had by 
their efforts brought feudal society to a certain point of order and 
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stabiJUy^ to gu^rd against Us disrupdon by lissuig its organbadon 
and pctrmtting no further change. The hrsi esscndaj was to se* 
that no man left that station in life to which he was born. 

The above edict merely forbade a samurai to transfer his ser¬ 
vices from one chief to another, and was the legal expression of the 
feudal principle that a man must be true to one master, just as a 
wife must be faithful to one husband, in life and in death. A later 
edict goes further and h intended to establish a rigid division of 
cla^ses^ It is dated 1586, and decrcei that a samurai may not be¬ 
come a townsman^ that a farmer may not leave his land and work 
for hire, and diat no landowner may give protection to vagrants 
and men who do not cuJdvate the soili VVe have already seen that 
there was an extremely free intrnningling, almost a reversal, of 
classes from the Muromachl period onwards^ and Hideyoshi him¬ 
self, who promulgated this edict, would never have risen to power 
bad it been in force m his youth, for he w^ the humblest of men¬ 
tals as a boy. But now that be had conquered and organised the 
empire, he wanted in the name of stability to revert to the old 
order of rigid class disdnctioris, as did ail those who had profited 
by its breakdown in the age of wars. This short-sighted but not 
unnatura] conservadsm gained ground during the following een- 
tury^ and was responsible for the almost fiKsilised condition of all 
but certain urban layers of sociely throughout the Yedo period. 
One other enacLmetit b worth attention for the light which it 
throw's on current ideas of social economy. In 1587 Hidcyoshi 
proclaimed that all farmers were to hand in their weapons. This 
measure, known as the Taiko^s Sword Hunti had a double pur¬ 
pose. It was intended not ouly to remove a source of danger but 
also to empha^sc the class distinction between soldiers and far¬ 
mers, and to make the wearing of the sword a badge of rank+ It 
should be noted that it thus ofricialiy marks the end of tliat stage 
of feudalism in which the soldier in times of peace fartned lu$ own 
land. This stage, indeed, had vanished long ago, and had been 
replaced by an order in which the class of samurai or professional 
soldiers was suppiemented by pheasants who from choice or neces¬ 
sity would take a hand at fighting* The armed peasant had be¬ 
come a danger to the feudal lords in rcligiaus and agrarian riots, 
such as the Ikko risings of the Muromachi period; and other 
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ftudal lords had deemed it necessary to disarm him before Hide- 
yoshi did so on a national scale. The language of the edict Is 
engagingly ingenuous. It announces that all the arms confiscated 
uHil be melted down and lurncd into nails and bolts for use in 
building a hall to contain the Great Buddha which Hideyoshi 
was then about to erect at Kyoto. Freed from the danger of these 
weapons and conscious of their holy usCj the peasants can feel 
safe;, he say$, not only in this world but the next! 

While thus dealing with the commoners, Hideyoshi strove con¬ 
tinuously, even when mortally iD^ to perpetuate the balanced 
r^'stem of feudal power which he had built up^ He forbade marri¬ 
ages and all other engagements between famihes of his vassals 
unless they wwc approved by him- he enacted a number of 
sumptuary law-s regulating the behaviour of the daimyo; and he 
made his great officers swear on oath that they would not alter 
his house-law. In these and many other ways he commenced 
that policy^ which his succcsors extended, of legislation against 
change. But he forgot that in decay institutions have an enemy 
more relent Ic^ than reform. 

9 . THE CULTURAL SCENE 

Nobunaca^s casUc at Adzuchi on the shore of Lake Biw^a may 
serv^e as a symbol of hb times, for it was new and large and 
lavishly decorated with gold. It was probahly the first to be built 
under the influence of European ideas of fortification and it at 
once superseded all previous feudal strongholds, which had been 
merely wooden barracks protected by earthworks, ditches and 
stockades. Within a few years castles of thb type had been built in 
most fiels. The greatest of all was the castle of Osaka, built in 
1583-85 by Hideyoshi. This was a colossal edifice of immense 
granite blocks, surrounded by deep moats and steep escarpments. 
In dimensions and solidity' it far outstripped any building that had 
ever been erected in Japan, though the Hall of the Great Buddha 
at Nara remained probably the largest w'ooden building under one 
roof in the world. The castle of Adzuchi, commenced m 1576 and 
completed in 1579* was not conceived on such an immense scale, 
yet it was for those dayrs a great undertaking, and its cost was so 
enormous that all the provinces under Nobunaga^s sway were laid 
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under contribudon. It was a well-pratected structure* but it docs 
not seem to haw been equipped mth any special defence against 
artillery. At that time firearms though in use throughout Japan 
were stOl ndtlier numerous nor effeedve at a long range;, so that 
moats ai>d v^^alls would be sulTicieiit to cope vnth musket-hre; 
whiJc of artUkr>^ there was pracdcally noue, Adzuchi was mtended 
not only as a strong citadel but a$ a lordly residence. Some of the 
material and the interior decoration was brought from the Kyoto 
palace of the deposed Ashikaga Shogun. In all the living apart¬ 
ments walls^ ceilings and pillars were coated with gold or with 
black or red lacquer* or on the panels were painted pictures by 
great artists like Kano Ettoku. This was not the first time that a 
feudal chief risen from obscurity had indulged in vidgar dkplay 
and poured out his new wealth on buildings and entertainmeuts; 
but hitherto the successful captains had sooner or later deferred to 
Kyoto standards* which were lavish enough when there was 
money to spend* hut saved from mere wantou prorusion by a long 
habit of restrained elegance. The Ashikaga Shoguns* wc have 
seen* developed a form of luxury so far the opposite of rich and 
clojing that it is termed by the Japanese shlbai or “mtringenb’'* 
an idea which can perhaps best be understood by comparing a 
sweet Fruit mth one of sllghdy acid flavour. From Nobunaga's 
time, largely because Kyoto was in ruins and tlie members of its 
old society were now scattered or lived an indigent* secluded life* 
the old courtly influence waned* and a new criterion tended to 
replace the severe canons of 2 cn aesthetics. There began a time 
in which gold glittered* colour came back into pictures* and the 
arts veered towards those Japanese equivalents of the rococo and 
the baroque which distinguish the period called Momoyuma* 
after Hideyoshi's palace of diat name. 

Wc arc often told that the East is unchanging* but there is very 
little in the history of Japan to support that very' dubious dictum. 
Nowhere have men more eagerly, nay recklessly, leaped to weU 
come new things and new notions. It 1$ true that in the record of 
government we can trace a deep respect for ancient institutions; 
and successive rulers of Japan have oflen endeavoured to fix im¬ 
mutably the order of society. But doubtless they have so acted in 
part because they w^ell knew the mercurial habit of their own 
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people—a people which, ftom its very isolation, was peculiarly 
open to the diarm of novelty. We have seen Japan from the dawn 
of her histof)' submitting to wave after wave of foreign influence 
and as the art of navigation progressed tstabUshing contacts with 
more and more distant cultures. The sea^rovert ofAshikaga tim« 
began to make long voyages and by 1600 there were few places in 
the East that Japanese travellers had not visited, while (whether as 
pirates or mercenaries) a decade later they were trading or fight¬ 
ing in considerable numbers in tlie Philippines, Nlala^'a, Siam, 
and Indo-China, Sir Edward Michclbomci on a privateering 
cruise in 1604, suffered heavy loss in a sea-fight with Japanese 
corsairs off Singapore, when his pilot-major, the Arctic explorer 
Davys, fell a victim to a Japanese sword. Most of these adven¬ 
turers were men of a desperate type, who preferred not to risk 
fctominghome, but others came back, bringing with them strange 
objects and stranger talcs, not always flattering to the West. Their 
cargoes, and those of the Portuguese, wrought certain changes in 
Japan. Wc have already suggested that Christian doctrine, stu¬ 
pendous as was its first effect, did not in the long run leave much 
mark upon Japanese life, and w'C shall return to this question 
presently; but there can be no doubt as to the influence of certain 
material importations which took place at this time. 

Guns wc have mentioned, and tobacco,* and potatoes. Other 
foreign goods which, from being fashionable luxuries, soon be¬ 
came almost necessities were the water-melon; the pumpkin (still 
called kabocka) from Cambodia; incense sticks from Fukien; 
mc^uito nets; and for a time among the wealthy there was a rage 
for Portuguese costume, just as in former times the courtiers had 
loved to dress like Chinese. Pictures arc extan t showing Japanese 
exquisites parading in tunics and balloon-like trousers, long 

• was wdeomed anil adopted •M.lh an aJiriOiC frrnzied enthuiiasnu 

It was also condcnincd by moraHils, such » lha! sterti Cottfuciaa schoW 
f layaahi RazaUp wba^ admilled that he codil uot brtak hinudr of the 

halMt, Smoking breamt ao popular that ll vrtia regarded as a public danger, 
imtil in 1609 [ten bcTore James Ti “cwpttrbiasi^' against ignoble 

Tabagtc) it was forbidden by an edict wbidi liDwever had no dffcct^ ihtjugh 
repeated three of Four times in erauing years- Its only result was to create the 
crime of sniL^gglingp and Tor & dmc: tobacco was sold under the oacne of LifC' 
prolonging Tea. 
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cloaks and high-crowacd hats. Wc team also from a Japanese 
grammarian of the time that it was the fashion—which he much 
disliked—to use scraps of Portuguese in conversation^ In the 
modem language there is still an echo from those days, in such 
words of Portuguese origin as k^ppa^ a cape; pan^ breads iaruiaf 
playing cards; castdra (Castille)^ a kind of sponge cake; tiidor^f 
{vitro), glass;flask;(gibao), a shirt; (veUudo), 
velvet; and a number of religious ternts. 

Of European sciences tvhlch came to Japan at this early date^ 
apart from a knowledge of firearms, wc may mention printing* 
Hideyoshi^s destruction of Christian churches in Kyoto in 1588 
drove the missionaries to Kyushu, and there they set up a coUege 
and a printing press^ on the island of Amakusa. Foreign works 
were translated into colloquial Japanese and printed in the Latin 
alphabet. One of the earliest^ apart Grom religious books^ was 
“Esopo m .^lsop*s Fables, translated by a Japanese con¬ 

vert, a leper who had previously been a Zen monk, and printed in 
* 593 -* Printing* of course* was not by any means new in Japan* 
Wood block printing was known in the eighth century if not before^ 
and there were printed books in the tenth. Movable types (of cast 
metal) were first used by the Korcansp va7 soon after i4rK>, and 
knowledge of this process came to Japan fii^t from Korea and 
not from Europe*' It did not find much favour and the Japanese 
soon reverted to block-printing* 

On the whole it cannot be said that the intellectual influence of 
Europe upon Japan in the sbeteenth and early seventeenth cen¬ 
turies was either profound or lasting. To Judge from subsequent 
history, it was the applied sciences that made the most permanent 
impression—^astronomy, cartography* shipbuilding* mining and 
metallurgy; and it seems as if until recent limes the East has aUvays 
welcomed our mechanical dericcs and been cold to our philosophy. 
The changes that took place in Japan after the middle ages w^cre 
as much the result of internat growth as of external stimulus. At 

* There w» al^o a pros In KyAto, managed by one ^'Anloniiu^' Harada, 
h^ 3 m which mucd [in i&io) a book enrided Cmumptas Tlik wai ihc 

fmiiaiion q/ Cfvhit had already been printed tn Japan In the Latin 

alpliabel^ but 'w&f now tramlaicd into JapancK and printed with movable 

lypffi. 
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first, when wc read of century after century of war, it icems as if 
the country must have been a waste of trampled fields and 
ruined cities; but on looking closer it app^rs that wealth and 
productiv'e power increased rather than diminishcdi There is per¬ 
haps as yet not enough es'idcnce to suppKnrt such a view entirely, 
but certainly most of the known facts point that way, and m the 
records there is very little trace of permanent destruction. For one 
thing there w'as, csccpl in Kyoto and one or two other cides, not 
much to destroy. Most towns and villagies consbted only of flimsy 
wooden buildings, easily burned but easily rebuilt. Rice-fields, 
which were not very suitable terrain for fighting, appear to have 
been generally respected, and since Japan is not a pastoral country 
there was no loss of flocks and herds through the foraging of ene¬ 
mies. Monasteries, which r^'cre among the chief local repositories 
of treasure, as a rule escaped. The damage suffered by agriculture 
seems to have been caused chiefly by levies of men and produce 
made by the competing armies, and such damage, though serious 
enough, could be made good within a few' years.* Meanwhile the 
fighting, except in certain important pitched battles, docs not 
seem to have been very deadly, if we may judge from the numbers 
of killed in engagements of which there Is a full record. On the 
other hand from the Ashikaga period onwards several causes oper¬ 
ated to increase wealth. As the struggle for power, and even for 
existence, developed among the feudal barons, each of them was 
obliged not only to husband but to expand his resources. Thus we 
observe them competing for foreign trade, or protecting their 
peasantry, or encouraging local industries, such as mining; and all 
the time communications by land and sea were licing improved, 
while commerce dm’clopcd in specially favoured centres such as 
Sakai and later Osaka, livcii the depredations of the armies some¬ 
times indirectly contributed to the growth of trade, since supplies 
from China were called upon to meet a shortage of domestic pro¬ 
duction due to the removal of men from their work, as w’c have 
already seen from the example of raw' silk. 

• The arc* under cultis-atioti circa 1450 is said U> have bced aboul 3,000,000 
acres arKi by 1 500 It had dJminiihed 5 per f:ent, Tbcae ftgum are doubtful^ 
bm anyhow ihey do not indicate any more lerimis Im* ibaa might come From a 
bad harvest, although ihu period inelydcs ihc destructive Onio war# 
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Altogether^ if we make an estception of the particularly rumous 
Omn war—say for a generation or so after 1467—it appears that 
the period of mediseval warfare in Japan cannot properly be dh- 
missed as a Dark Age. It was^ allowing for Qtictuatlons,. a period of 
expanding culture and growing productivity. Perhaps one of the 
most beneficent effects of the feudal struggle was to spread over 
the whole country wealth, infiucncc and learning hitherto con¬ 
centrated in and around the capital, for by this diffusion the 
danger of wholesale destruction was practically removed. 

By the dme of Hidcyodii Japan had reached a stage of pros¬ 
perity such as she had hardly known before. It docs not, of course, 
follow that its foundations were secure, and indeed her subse¬ 
quent history reveals one weakness after another in her economic 
structure; but supcrficialiy the so-called Momoyania period is one 
of flourishing activity in the arts of peace. Hideyoshi^s under¬ 
takings were all conceived on a grand scale. He caused to be made 
a complete land survey of Japan, he erected in 1583 the castle of 
Osaka, in 1586 the Great Buddha at Kyoto, in 1587 the Jilraku- 
dai or Mansion tsf Pleasures, and in 1 594 the Momoyama Palace. 
All these, like his campaigns and his ambitions, w'cre irnposing 
projects, and the writcis of his day had at thdr command hardly 
enough superlatives for the dtrscripdon of his magnificence. The 
castle of Osaka could not compare as an architectural monument 
with, let us say, one of the great cathedrals of the middle ages in 
Europe, but in sheer size, in the effort required to transport and 
assemble its massive materials of stone and timber, it probably 
rivalled any building in the West, especially in point of the speed 
with which It was erected.* As to its beauty there is no room for 
comparison, for there is no exact counicrpart in the West to the 
scheme of decoration depending upon elaborate wood-carvings, 
usually polychromatic, and the free use of pigment and gold foil on 
partitions and large folding screens, which characterises the castles 
and palaces of this periexJ. It is perhaps the screens and the wall 
paintings which best figure the ideals of Momoyama art. Not 
much of ihe original structures now rcinains, but some portions, 
including paintings, have been preserved and from them one can 

* If we may believe temporary remtis ieru, even hymLredi of iJioiiBa.n4s of 
meti were engaged in ihe builiding of Osaka, MtnTiayanin and Jarakudai. 
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gain an idea of the splendour of the whole,* Great scireeu painters 
flourished at tMs time, notably Eitoku {1543-90) and Sanraku 
(1557-1635] of the Kano school They worked on a large scale, 
covering great panels of silk or paper witli decorative composi* 
tions. On the walls, mostly of bright gold, there are bluensyed 
tigers prowling through groves of bamboo, or muld-coloured 
^hiski —mythical beasts like lions, but amiable and curly-haired— 
that gambol among peonies against a golden background. There 
are gorgeous landscapcsp thick with old pines and blossoming 
plum-trees, where bright birds perch on fantastic rocks or float 
amid ripples of deep blue. There axe groves and baiiks and Ar¬ 
dens* rich with brilliant leaves and flowers; beaidcd and rinuous 
dragons Grinding their complicated length through sepia clouds; 
gaggles of wild geese sweeping across the moon; and scenes of the 
Chinese court peopled with ancient worthies. As a rule these 
apartments display, suite after suite, such profusion of colour and 
detail, such a deliberate efTort to overwhelm the eye with splen¬ 
dour, that they come pmloudy near to vulgarity* But from this 
danger they are generally saved hy a ccrtiriii bravery, a boldness 
of stroke and a brilliance of design* Thdr full mastery can only be 
appreciated through comparison with less competent w^orks of 
the same school* The usual effect is one of size and richness, far 
remote from the pensive simplicity of Ashikaga ink drawings, 
whose artists hinted where the Momoyama painters spoke em¬ 
phatically aloud. The carvings, too, leave nothing unsaid. There 
is a gale from Momoyama called Higuraskif Livelong Day,” 
because a whole day may be spent in studying its amazing detail. 
As for the flttlngs and utensils in the castle of Osaka, we know 
that they were all of the most costly materials, and lavish to the 
point of absurdity. Hidcyoslii liked to show them off to visitors, 
one of whom records that all the cciliugs and pillars were plas¬ 
tered with pure goldp that kettles, bowls, tea-cup, mcdJtine 
chests, almost ever>' kind of vessel in fact, w^re of pure gold, as 
were the locks, bolts, hinges and ornaments of shelves and vvard- 
rohes, doors and windows. Another writer [in 15%) describing 
Hideyoshi^s land survey, and his new assessment of land tax, 

* Thua df tbc a|M.rtinents of the preaent Woumi Hongwanji Temple ki 
Ky^CP j^ppear to have been trmuferred Giqih the deitm|-cd jCtrakudai. 
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points out that this is the source of his wealth* aod concludes* 
“As for its the very privies are decorated with gold and silver* 
and paintings in fine colours. All these precious things are used as 
if they were din. Ah ! Ah!^^ 

Hideyoshi well understood the uses of hospitality. He made it 
a practice to give immense entertainments* which served to dis¬ 
play his wealth and power; and there is good reason to suppose 
that* quite apart from mere ostentation, which was his weakness* 
he purposely encouraged his barons to compete among themselves 
in luxury* hoping by this means to weaken them financially and so 
to render them less dangerous to himself. His celebrated Kitano 
Tea Party aptly illustrates his own megalomania and the contem¬ 
porary lapse from the high asihetic siandarcb of Muromachi. In 
October^ ^ 5 ® 7 j announced publicly in Kyoto, Osaka and other 
cities that he would hold a great tea ceremony in the next month. 
Everybody was invited to attend* from his richest vassab down to 
the humblest peasants* who were told that they need bring only a 
ketde and a cup and a mat to sit upon. The fete lasted ten days* 
there were pl^ys and music and dancing. Hideyoshi exhibited his 
art treasures* as did other great collectors of the day. He had ov^i- 
dently a taste for monster gatlicrings, for we hear also of flower- 
viewing parties and similar feasts on a prodigious scale. One of 
these* indeed* was conceived 50 lavishly that an ancient temple 
{the Sambo-in) was restored and enlarged to accommodate his 
numerous guests* with the happy result that there now remains in 
the outskirts of Kyoto a group of fine buildings in gardens of 
great charm. On another occasion he gave a party at which trays 
piled with gold and silver were handed to the guests* some of 
whom received thousands of large gold pieces* Doubtless this un* 
heard of extravagance largely the fruit of Hideyoshi's megsdo- 

mania* but it seems to have accorded with the spirit of his tims. 
Those were thespadous days of Japan* and they show few signs of 
that littleness* that lack of copious plan and bold execution which 
is sometimes said to be the weakness of the national character. It is 
irumictivc to follow the growth of the tea ceremonial from the 
time of the first Ashikaga Shoguns* Under them it was an aristo^ 
cratic cult* expensive no doubt* but essentially belonging to a 
restramed xsthcticism. Under Nobunaga and Hideyoshi it be- 
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comfs R mearu of ostcntadoni almost a parody. The rich daimyo 
compete madly for bowls and tea-jars and such-like adjuncts, of the 
ritu^ of tea-drinkjng. Prices soar, and fantastic sums are paid for 
things that may be beautifu] but must be rare, Matsunaga Daxijo, 
one of Nobiinaga's coiistablcs, before committing suicide, smashes 
to atoms a precious tea-kettle rather than let it fall into the hands 
of a riv'al collector. Takigawa Kadifumasa^ one of Nobunaga^s 
boldest captains, appointed to an important but remote province, 
writes to a friend in the capital: “I have fallco unawares into 
hell,*' and tjcplains that he is in a desperate state because he b far 
away from eoltured society and has no crony vc™d in tea cere¬ 
monial to whom he can talk esthetics. The snccesdui men in these 
energetic days were immoderate even in their polite accomplish¬ 
ments. Yet this lapse from the fastidious standards of the Muro- 
machi isesthetics w-as only temporary', and while the feudal mag- 
nificos were indulging in proud display scv'crer canons w'ere 
being formed. To these, it is interesting to obssn^, they in time 
submitted. Among the most important figures of the Momoyama 
period was Sen Rityii, an expert m the arrangement of fiow'en, 
a tea-master, and an arbiter of tasten He stood in the same rela¬ 
tion to Hideyoshi and hk court as had done Scami to the Shogun 
Yoshimiisu. Under his influence styles of set'cre beauty were en¬ 
couraged in the arts, notably in ceramics, for tea-bowels and jars 
and other utensUs of special quality w'erc needed to suit the 
exacting taste of the tea cult. These were the day's of famous 
potters, such as Shonzm, Choyu and Rokubei, artists who dis¬ 
played a great virtuosity in devisjng shapes and contrailing the 
colours of ihdr glaze.* Their work had to please fastidious 
patrons, who shuddered at tlie least hint of floridity, so that the 
beauty of their wares is oftcu sombre if it is not even factitiouSn But 
there were other potters, whose w^ork had a more popular appeal. 
On the expedition to Korea the Japanese w'tre struck by the ex¬ 
cellence of Korean porcelain and faience, and a number of Hide- 
yoshi^s commanders took back to Japan with them Korean arti- 

* Shncmii brought back fine spedmens ffum China, in Cli6yu (Cb^ir^} 
mjide tbe celebrated Rakuysikip m ware (jubc) fia£aE:d ftftcr Hideyothri man- 
jQiakiijdaJ; and ftokubd ciru r^Bo dnvJopedtbc hitlucrto rustic pottery 
of Bizen. 
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sam and set up kiJm iu thdr domains* It is to these begtnningi that 
wc owe such celebrated wares as Satsuma, Nabesbima, Yatsu- 
shiro, I man and so forth, which unlike the strict utensils 

display a marvellous range of shape and colour and pictorial 
design. Though it is generally admitted that they randy aitain 
the sublimity of Chinese masterpieces, it has to be femembered 
that mt^t Japanese potters had to contend against technical 
difficulties, chiefly in the supply of materials, by which the 
Chinese were not hampered. Yet this dcfidency aloue is not enough 
to explain the curious fact that the Japanese, al wa^'s so eager to 
emulate the arts of China, should in the progress of ceramics 
have lagged centuries behind her^ at least until Hideyoshi^s 
day. Before then, vessels of lacquer or plain earthenware had 
usually sufficed for domestic and religious uses^ hut after his 
dme, with settled conditions, safer transport and above all the 
growth of prosperous urban communides, there was an increasing 
demand for fine porcelains. Perhaps this tardy advance in the 
potter*® craft is to be looked upon as a herald of years of peace in 
which fragUe and beauriful things might escape destruction. 

TABLE OF MAL^ POLmCAL EVENTS IN '-SENGOKU^* PERIOD 
A*D. t534 Oda Ng^unaga bom {d. 1583)# 

1542 Pdctugutae dbcQvcf Japian, Fkearnu mlrcidLicetL 

1549 St. Frajicu Xavier rea^s Japan. 

1^68 Nabunaga u d* Jhct« Sbd^iLOL 

T57E Nobunoga dotroya Hieizon monutena and in gentral woga 
WOT on the BuddMit Church. 

1576 The new casUc at Adzuchi. 

1577 Cainpajgn agairut feudatories of wotem Japan (Mfiii and 
Shimodzu), by Hidcyodil on behalf of Nobunaga. 

1582 Hideyoihi luocetdi to porwer* 

1567 Flnt Chiiitian Penocudon. 

1590 HMcyosbi subdu-es j em atning adversorio by lucoe^ui dege of 
Odawam, Yedo founded. 

1593 Hideyoabi scodi an army agoimc Korea, which h tmsucceiiful 
and withdraws. 

^ 5&7 Second Korean S|>edimn4 bro^ olT in 1598. 

1598 HideycEbi dka. Succeeded by ZeyoEU, 

i6fMi Battle of Sekignbara won by leyasu. 

[803 leyaau appoijitjed Sb%un^ 

1613 Siege □rO^aJea. Teyaiu victorious and now supreme ruler in Japan. 

NOTE TO CMArmi XX 

^ Page 437* There is evidence of printing from metal types in the 
Nam pericKl. 
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CkapUr XXI—THE TOKUGAWA REGIME 
I. THE national POUCY OF EXCLUSION^ 

We have seen how throughout her history the feutlai rulers of 
Japan attcmptl^d to arrest the processes of change by legislating 
in perpetuity and by fostering a morality that seemed to them to 
6 x au order in which they were supreme^ Icyasu and his imme¬ 
diate successors pursued this foredoomed policy in a most 
thorough-going mannerj but signs of failure are visible from the 
verj' outset and the history of the Tokugawa may be read as a 
lesson in the futility of all such attempts to resist powerful and 
uncomprehended forces. 

leyasu had at Hideyoshi^s advice settled upon Yedo as his 
military headquarters, and here in course of time there grew up 
the greatest stronghold aud the greatest city in Japan.* leyasu 
took up residence at Yedo in 1590, but it was not until after the 
battle of Sekigahara that he finally selected this place as his 
capital. His decision was an important one. It meant that he was 
thenceforth to cut loose from Kyoto and to rule Japan from tlic 
centre of his military power. Long before, Yoritomo had deliber-^ 
ately established himself at a distance from Kyoto* and the decay 
of Shogunates in succeeding centuries could be explained in part 
by the failure of his descendants to keep clear of the seductions of 
Court life and the dangers of Court intrigue. Ic>'asu was deter¬ 
mined to avoid thdr mistakes. Kamakura hud been the head¬ 
quarters of feudal power when feadalism was immature and a 
d\ilian government in Kyoto sij]] otertised, however feebly, its 
authority. But leyasu's policy was such as to make of Yedo not 
only a miHtary' and administrative capitab but also the economic 
and indeed the cultural centre of Japan. Large tracts of land were 
reclaimed^ and sites were allotted for the mamiom of the feud- 

• though at that daie merely 3 sillagc in a swamp^ had a mpectablc 

record. In in ridnity nc^thie sitet art ottered more tbic^y tioin In any ocher 
pan of Japan. I is position at the head of 3 bayp vdth lerrain difllciilt of pamge 
in 111 rear, gave It slmicgical value Ibr a soldier wbo wuhed to doniinale the 
eaisfcm provinces; and this was early perceived by 3. warrior of Aahikaga limes, 
one Ola Dolcwan, who buOt there a caille In i+jiS. 
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atones, while provkion made for merchants and shopkeepers,, 
who were naturally attracted from Kyoto and Osaka by the 
creation of this new metropolis. An immense castle was built^ 
more imposing even than the great fortress of Osaka^ and for 
assistance in such undertakings leyasu called upon his barons, 
whose rcsouiccs he strained by tiiis and similar leviesj which they 
dared not resist* It was his chief preoccupation to ensure that no 
single feudatory should remain rich or strong enough to challenge 
him, and to guard agains! combinations which might endanger 
his position. To these ends he took very decided steps, which arc 
worth describing, because they are at the vtr>' foundation not 
only of the feudal policy of the Tokugawa^ but of many of the 
most characterisdc institudons of the Yedo period. 

Shortly after the battle ofSekigahara (in iGot) he obliged the 
feudatories to sign a written oath of loyalty, by w^hich they swore 
to obey all orders icom Yedo, and not to give protection or shelter 
to the enemies of the Shogunate* This was a most Important 
document, and the fact that it was signed shows how complete 
was leyasu'a mastery over his vassaU, for despite many sad lapses 
from earlier feudal standards of integrity the Japanese warrior 
did sail as a rule obser^^e the letter of his bond. Consequently^ 
when Ieya$u had by the dege of Osaka (1615) subdued liis re¬ 
maining enemies* he was in a stronger portion than any previous 
Shogun* and he proceeded to consolidate it by all the means in his 
power* He himself died in 1616, but hi$ policy was continued by 
his successors* the second Tokugawa Shogun* Hideiada [t6t6- 
iSaa], and the third, lemitsu (1622-1651). Thdr enactments we 
may describe without speda] reference to persons, for they were 
the wwk of the BakuFu machine, expressing not merely the senti¬ 
ment of mdi\idual rulers but the prevailing feudal conception of 
society. It is convenient to point out here that* whereas by this 
date feudal Institutions in Europe had collapsed and been re¬ 
placed by centralhed monarchical government* in Japan feudal¬ 
ism had only just reached matuiityi and though government was 
more centralised and more autocratic than ever before it was 
exercised by a paramount feudal chieftain and the monarchy 
was in abeyance. 

One of the fust step taken by the Shogiinate was to draw up 
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regulations governing the functions and behaviour of the Emperor 
and the Court. Ic>^asu was fairly generous to the imperial ramiJy, 
and assigned them adequate revenues^ yet all but the pettiest 
daJmyo were richer than the sovereign and his nobles^ whOj more¬ 
over, recci^^ed their Incomes in kind^ and were not permitted to 
own land^ No admlmstradve function whatever was left to the 
Throne. Powerful Bakufu officials resided at the Ck>urt to super¬ 
vise and indeed to command the emperor, whose sole remaiiiing 
prerogatives were the appointment of the Shogun and certain 
other officers of state. These were purely formal, and the Imperial 
office, though still invested with its ancient dignity, w'as entirely 
ceremomaJ. 

To guard against insubordination on the part of their vassals, 
the Tokugawa Shoguns look very careful measures. In thdr treat¬ 
ment of the barons they made a disdnedon bet^v een those who had 
from the da)^ when the Tokugawa were merely local lordhngs 
fought ou their side, and those who had submitted to them only 
after the battle of Sekigahara. The former were known as the 
fudai or hereditary vassals, the latter as the or Outride 

Lords. The Outride Lords were mdividuaOy die richest and osten- 
ribly the most elevated of the vassals* They were, until the Shogun- 
ate felt firmly seated, ceremonially treated by the Shogun aimost 
as equals, which Indeed they were, for he himseir was by origin 
insignificant in comparison with the heads of such lordly houses as 
Maeda, Shlmadzu and Date^ But, at the same time, everything 
possible was done to reduce their offensive power. They were 
obliged, as we have seen, to contribute heavily to great public 
undertakings; and so that they should not hatch mischief in their 
domains there was evolved a system of hostages, ultimately taking 
the form known as smkm kdini^ or “alternate attendances^ at the 
Shogun’s Court, under which each Important daimyo was com¬ 
pelled to spend several months every year at Yedo, and to leave 
his wife and family behind when he returned to Ms fief. The here¬ 
ditary vassals, though not so rich in estates as the great 
were assigned lands at points of strategical importance, command¬ 
ing the main highways and towns^ or so situated with relation to the 
domains of possible enemies of the Shogim as to threaten thdr 
hank or thdr rear should they ever venture to march upon Ycdo. 
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The Bakufu strictly limited the byUding and even the minor re¬ 
pairs of feudal castles. Whereas in Europe great cities like Venice 
or the Hansa towns tended to niaintain or increase thdr special 
pri\ileges^ in Japan the process was now reversed and trade cen* 
ires like Osaka^ Sakai and Nagasaki^ together with places of 
special importance from a poUticaJ paint of view, such as Vamada 
in Isci the home of the worship of the imperial ancestors^ were 
placed under the direct control of Bakiifu oflidals. Barriers were 
maintained on the prindpaj traflic routes so as to keep a check on 
the goings and comings of travellers,* and the Government 
deliberately refrained from building bridges and otherwise 
fadlitating communications on the main lines of approach to 
Ycdo. They even so far extended their policy of weakening thdr 
potential enemies as to mterfcrc in religion^ by obliging the Hon- 
gwanji sect of Buddhism to split up into two branches, thus halving 
the danger which, judging from its previous record, they might 
not unreasonably fear from that powerful descendant of Shinran"! 
congregation of mild bcliev^ers in the compassion ofAmida. 

By these and similar devices the Tokugawa Shoguns planned to 
secure the coudnuance of their rulcj but they were careful to 
reinforce what we may call the phyrical features of their supre* 
macy hy what in modem terminology would be described as 
cultural propaganda, both wdespread and intensive. Though 
there was almost unbroken peace after tlic fall of Osaka in 1615, 
for some gencraiions the temper of the rulers of Japan was war¬ 
like, they conducted their adoiinistration pracdcally upon a war 
foodng, and tiic law that prevailed w^as in essence martial law. 
y^hc Bakufu, true to its name, was essentially a military' dictator- 
hip under which the military class was supreme and all other 
dasses, whether farmer or artisan or merchant or labourer, were 
held to subserve its interests^ This w'as dieir duty and their dis¬ 
cipline. All that was exacted of them was obcdictice, but for the 
dominant samurai class a special law' and a spedal morality were 

* Passports were dosely scrutloifed. The enaauniiig officers bad Co guard In 
portjciitar agaimt ^^outward women and biwajfd gxuis^^ be^ 

catiK any vwal planmog uiischtd' was likely tint 10 get his hoalAgcs out of the 
TokuE^awa domajoa ajid fireamn into ihcm. But m generaJ 'UafEc between fie& 
wa* discouraged, because each wished to remain a telf-^DontaiDed unit* to lose 
ornie oT its produce and U> admit op poaiiblc 
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thought desirable^ These existed Already;^ of coiusc^ in the tradi* 
tion which ivc liave seen slowly forming during the strife of the 
dans in the eleventh centuryi suJTering degratlndon under the 
strain of anarchy during the long civil wars, but always persisting 
in some degree and gradually rcgalniiig strength as order was res¬ 
tored to society. It was the busing of tlie Shogunatc to give de¬ 
finite shape and authority to this tradition; and they soon began 
to legislate with great thoroughness on points affecting the duties 
and conduct of samurai. We shall examine some details of their 
lawgiving presently, but here it is sufficient to say that the Bakufii 
enacted on various occasions rules for the behaviour of members 
of the niiiitary class, from the daimyo down to tlie ^bigaru^r They 
were in essence an cxtcasioii of the house-law of the Tokugawa 
lords of Mitawa, and therefore similar in kind to those which we 
have already described when dealing with feudal legislation under 
Nobunaga and flidcyoshi. But under the Tokugawa not only 
were they more detailed and explicit, but they were effective 
throughout Japan, and they have been aptly described as the 
Constitution of Japan under the Tokugawa, This Constitudoo, 
it is w'orth repearing once more, was regarded by the Shogunatc as 
fundamentally unchangeabk* It was reaffirmed by each Shogun 
on hb succession, in a solemn ceremony attended by all his vas^s, 
and though circumstances sometimes forced them to alter it in 
detail, they never admitted or even contemplated any deviation 
from its essential principles, and they punished without mercy 
any breach of its‘commaods, 

^t is only in the light of this determination to prserve un¬ 
changed the feudal regime over wffich they presided that we can 
understand many seemingly iiTarional acts of leyasu’s successors. 
The first of these to attract a student^s attention, and one which 
was fraught with tremendous consequences in the later develop¬ 
ment of Japan, wa$ the final enforcement of the edicts against 
Christianity and the thorough-going exclusionist policy by which 
it was crowned.^ 

At the time of leyasu's dead) ([616) the persecution had been 
suspended at a p>oint where, though converts in certain localities had 
sufiered cruel martyrdom, there vvas no popular animus against 
Christianity and in some high quarters even an active sympathy 
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with it. The law nught casUy have become a dead letter and 
Christians been allowed that liberty of faith which other sects had 
usually enjoyed. The BakuJu was now firmly enough entrenched 
to cope with subversive political movements and eared little what 
religion the people held so long as they were tractablcr^IorcovcTj 
once the supremacy of the Tokugawa was established^ they made 
it thdr policy not to mterfere in the internal adnunistration of 
any fief outside their direct domains. A dahnyo had the fullest 
jurisdiction over his people* he could oppress them or cherish 
them as he liked* provided that his conduct did not seem to im¬ 
peril the major policy of the Shdgunatc* which was the main¬ 
tenance of stability and order. Bui it wsis precisely such a danger 
which the second Shogun* Hidetada, thought he dbeemed in the 
presence* if not of Christians* then of Europeans, in his realm. At 
this time the Portuguese* the Spaniards* the Dutch and the 
English were aU competing for trade privileges, each group only 
too ready to slander the countrymen of others and to hint to the 
Shogun^s olBccrs* what was true enough* that European nations 
harboured aggressive designs on Eastern lands. The Spaniards 
had the Philippines, the Portuguese had Macao, the Dutch had 
Formosaj the English had a footing in Malaysia, and not all thdr 
navigators held very strict views about the rights of property on 
land or at sea. The English merchant Cocks describes in one of 
his letters how he in t6i6 at Yedo ‘"cried quittance with the 
Spaniards*' by suggesting that they were counting on the insur¬ 
rection of some Christian daimyo* to whose standard all the 
^^papisdcaU” Japanese w^ould flock* and seize some stronghold 
which they could keep until reinforcements came from overseas. 
The Spaniards* he pointed out, had ships available for this pur-^ 
pose* laden with soldiers and treasure* so tliat they w^anted neither 
“money nor men for thackomplishing such a strattglm.” 

Doubtless this statement strengthened misgivings that were al¬ 
ready in Hidetada's mindj for no sooner was it made than a new 
anti-Christian edict was issued. It exiled all priests withoui excep¬ 
tion, and it forbade the Japanese under pain of death to connect 
themselves with Christianity in any way whatever. There was a 
brief delay pending the funeral of Icyasu, and then in 1617 the 
persecution recommenced* to be continued with increasing 
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severity as ihc officers charged wth carorcement of the edict Found 
that ordinary penal measures utterly failed to deter the priests 
from preaching or their converts from clinging to the fatth. The 
ensuing record of sickening tortures and cruel martyrdoms is too 
gruesome to be repealed here. It is sufficient to say that* iT it beani 
Witney to the foul depths to which humanicy can sink in the 
name of law and order^ it is a sad yet stirring testimony to the 
heroism to which men will rise in defence of an ideal. There could 
be no finer tribute to the bravery of the AugusdnSj tlie Domini¬ 
cans, the Franciscans and the Jesuits than the touching steadfast- 
n(^ of their converts, mostly untutored peasants, who &ced dia¬ 
bolical cruelties and death with as great and calm a courage as 
any samurai schooled in fortitude from mTaacy. ^Vomcn and men« 
they w^ent to the rack, die stake, the cross and the pit in their 
thousands, often singing h^mms of praise and exhorting their 
comrades never to recant For years the persecution w'cnt on 
with unabated crudty, until at last it began to tell upon the 
numbers of the Chtistians. It is significant that even during this 
terrible phase the authorities were reluctant to inflict the death 
penalty on foreign missionaries. They were deported wherever 
possible, or thrown into prison, and it was only when tliey proved 
utterly rccalcitrajit that the extremest measures were taken. 
Towards 16^22, however, the Shogun had some reason to suspect 
the complicity of the Roman Catholic Church in Spanish plots 
to invade Japan, and from about that time he treated tlic priem 
more harshly and rc-enactcd the anti-Christian edicts; so that 
the persecution, which had slackened somew^hat, was now re¬ 
vived and from westein Japan extended to the direct Tokugawa 
domains. In 1624 he ordered the deportation of all Spaniards in 
the realm, both priests and laymen, and decreed that no Japanrac 
Christian should travel overseas. Yet mi$sionaries continued to 
arrive and seek martyrdom, making converts 10 the brief space 
bctwTcn their landing and their execution. There is disagreement 
as to the number of Christians in Japan at this time, and the 
Church historians arc not entirely reliable, but it seems probable 
chat at their most numerous they reached about 300,000. How 
many of these w^cre martyred it is hard to say ; for a large propor¬ 
tion must have embraced Christianity without deep conviction, if 
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not mcfcly at the command ofthdr overlorcbi and it is likely that 
such cas^' cotiverts soon earned their pardon by apostasy. Yet there 
can be no doubt that an imposing number of Japanese clung to 
their faith with a stubbornness which has puzzled later observers, 
who were misled perhaps by the light-hearted devotions of crowds 
upon a holiday into suppo&lng that here was no deep-seated re¬ 
ligions feUi^our bnt only a pagan frivolity. Yet gloom is not a 
necessary ingredient of laithj and we have already seen in the 
record of Buddhism in Japan many occasions when, for instance, 
both soldiers and peasants happUy met a violent end in the beUef 
that they would enter Amida*s paradise^ or fought valiantly in 
defence of the scripture of the Lotus. These people did not fear 
death. It may be that life was not sweet to them^ because of some 
underlying pessimism in thdr temperameni, or even because of 
poverty and despair; but the fact remams that they suffered and 
perished for their creeds. 

It is sometimes difficult to disentangle the spiritual from tlie 
economic factor in certain rdigious movements in Japan. Thus h 
is hard to say to what extent the Fanatic (Ikkd) risings of the fif- 
leenth century can be accounted for by agrarian unrest, and this is 
true also of the so-called Ghrisdan Rebellion of Shimabara, which 
broke out in 1637 and was among the immediate causes of Japan^s 
cessation of intercourse with the outside w'orld. From about the 
year 1626 the vigour of the persecution was on the wane. Christ- 
iatilty Seems to have been either eradicated Of driven under¬ 
ground.* But in some districts which were remote enough from 
dose official scrutiny it w^as still practised stealthily by converts 
who resorted to pathetic frauds in order to escape detection. They 
would worship small statuettes of the Virgin made to resemble, 
say, a K^-^nnon and secreted in their household Buddhist shrine 
or Shinto "god-sheir^ (iamirfflna) ; or again they would keep in 
the dark receseses of their farmhouse kitchens some utensil 
bearing an incised sacred emblem. The places where the Christian 
fojth lingered longest were usually those where it had first been 

* One authority that davm to 163^ w umny as ^Bo>ooo liad 

been *^pijji«hcd for accrptiug ChrUlianity-" But ilic AiHkial timriyrolpgics re¬ 
cord onJy » few thou^nd deaths, esriu^ve of those who perished at Sfiltnabaja 
(37iOOO), 
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introduced, and chief among these were the regions adjacent to 
Nagasaki« It was hereabouts tliat persecutions became most 
intense. Towards the end of the year 1637 there was an uprising 
among the people inhabiting the island of Amakusa and the 
Shimabara peninsula, wluch attracted Clirisuans from neigh¬ 
bouring districts. It is vciy^ lihcly, as some chroniclers allege, that 
they were rendered desperate by the oppression of their feudal 
lord, for in common with peasants in many parts ofjapan they were 
taxed to the very liinit of endurance; but it seems that what gave 
them courage to revolt was their Christian faith, for tliey knew 
that in any e\'cnt death or misery' was their portion, and diey be¬ 
lieved in fnturc happiness. Early in 1638 several thousands of them, 
men, w-omen and children* joined forces and took possession of a 
dilapidated feudal castle on a sleep headland in Shimabara, lliey 
were led by five samuraj, dbalTectcd men w'ho had fought under 
Christian generals in the feudal campaigns but were now widiout 
a master; and many of the insm^nts likewise were not rimple 
peasants but veterans whom the fortunes of the civil war had left 
stranded and without prospects. They held out for more than two 
months against the considerable forces despatched to quell them, 
and their banners, inscribed with such legends as JESVS, maRia, 
ST. lAGO and LOUVADO SEIA 0 SACTiSSlMO SACRAAfEjn~U, fell only 
when their food and munitions were exliausted. Nearly all w'erc 
put to the sword,* and by this massacre Ghrisdanity was virtually 
exteuminated in Japan, though it survived secretly in a few msde 
communities, to come to light in the middle of the igtli century. 

Thcie can be litUc doubt that it was dread of such uprisings as 
these that gai,'* the last impetus to the exclusionist movement 
which had been gradually gaming strength among the rulers of 
Japan. In their minds tlie Christian faitli was now linked with 
foreign aggrcsrioTi, and they determined to avoid the dangers of 
both by cutting tiicmsclvcs off from all contact with the West. It h 
to be noted tiiat they came very slowly to this conclusion. In tiicir 
treatment oFforeignefs, both priests and merchants, they had shown 
from the beginning a most creditable liberality. This absence of 

* Acconliii^ to one credible ftccCunt, die inveating forces numbered a* niany 
as E35,CHM} men, and tbc bcue^ed Chrbliim abtmi 37^000* Of ibe^ only lej 
ore Miid tD h^vc been spared. 
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racial and national animus can be explained in part by their 
anxiety to obtain material benefits; but it certainly arose also from 
an ingrained habit of friendliness towards strangers, and a strong 
sense of hospitable duty, ^Mlat in the end led them to lapses from 
their high standards was that baleful source of evils, fear. They had 
expelled the Spaniards in 1624, and now in 1638 the Portuguese 
(largely, it appears, because they were suspected of complicity in 
the Shimabara rising) were also driven out. Once llic exclusionist 
movement began in earnest, once it was supposed that the safety 
of the realm was at stake, the treatment of foreigners became harsh. 
Certain Portuguese envoys who came in ) 640 to press for the re¬ 
opening of trade relations were summarily beheaded, thus meeting 
the same fate as befell the luckless Mongol ambassadors in ia8o 
and for a similar reason, namely to make it clear that the dclermi- 
nation of the Japanese was not to beshaken. It must be added that, 
even when applying their harshest measures against the foreigneis, 
the Japanese officials displayed a strong feeling for the correct and 
seemly. Thus condemned priests, until their stubborn flouting of 
the law drove the administration to extremes, were e.xccuted, one 
might almost say respectfully, in the ceremonial manner reserved 
for Japanese of high rank; ample notice of the expulsion edicts 
was given; and both the persons and the property of those who 
obeyed were treated with meticulous care. The English and the 
Dutch did not come within the scope of these edicts, but the 
English trading station had, through bad management, been closed 
in 1623, so that by 1640 there were no foreigners in Japan except 
certain authorised Chinese and a handful of Dutchmen, who were 
confined, almost imprisoned, in a small settlement at Nagasaki. 
Hitlier came annually a few trading ships, strictly limited and 
closely watched. Tliis trickle of foreign goods and foreign ideas was 
for over two hundred years Japan’s only^ communication with the 
woild at large, for in 1637 tlie Bakufu had decreed that no Japan¬ 
ese subject should leave the country' or, having left it, should 
return. In each case dearh was the penalty for an attempt, and to 

• Except fpr an abortive PortugufM mhaion in 1647, one English ihip in 1673, 
und a few Rmuan and American vessel* at mtcrvals afterwiml!i. Al! these svere 
*<mt away after a brief parley. The Engfoli ship was refused miry on lliegrourtd 
that the of Enffland was married to a KoiUiUt Gatliolic PorluguiaepriRcen. 
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ensure the full enforcemeut of this law the building of any ship of 
more than ^qq koku capadty, that is any ship of a size sufheient to 
make a voyage overseas, was forbidden. 

By these enactments the Japanese chose to deny themselves all 
the gifts Vb'hich the West then had to offer. It is not unproBtable 
to speetdate as to what they lost by this decision^ since their culture 
becomes easier to understand if we remember what dements it 
lacked. Looking ai the condition of Europe in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, wlicn the Portuguese first arrived^ a dispassionate critic can 
scarcely pretend that the Japanese had at that rime anything to 
learn from the West in pracrieal morality* private or public. Their 
ethical code and their theories of government had the sanction of 
immense antiquity and had stood tolerably well the test of rime^ 
Their religion, they might not unreasonably argue, was surpassed 
by Christianity neither in the subJimit>' of its conceptions nor in 
the comfort of its dogma; and had they been able to peruse the 
writings of some Christian Fathers they, an ancestor-worshipping 
people, would have sh uddered tritb horror at pictures of a paradise 
in w'hich one of the chief pleasures of the elect w^as to gloat over the 
agonies of the damned. In the arts they were heirs to a superb 
traditionj and in astlicric cultivation they had reached refinements 
hardly dreamed of by their European contemporaries. Even in the 
science of slaughter* w^hich might well ha\e been Europe's proud 
boast at that day* they needed Uttle leacliingp as may be judged 
from Michelborne^s report of 1605 which said: ^*The Japanese are 
not aUotved to land in ajiy part of India with weapons, being a 
people so desperate and daring that they arc feared in all places 
where they come.^^ At this ratc^ it might be supposed, Europe had 
nothing lo teach Japan hot variations on the theme of iniquity. 
Yet this would be a very false and partial riew^ neglecring all the 
great victories of heart and brain that culminated in the splendours 
of the Renaissance. We may leave out the vexed question of re¬ 
ligion, observing merely that the essence of Christian teaching* the 
doctrine of love and humility, docs oot seem to have struck a respon¬ 
sive chord in the minds of the Japanese, or perhaps it was im¬ 
perfectly presented to them. Eager as were theJr minds, in general 
they were unwilling or unready to receive the intellectual 
treasures of Europe. By t6oo, when many missionaries to Japan 
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had come and gone, the Renaissance was in foil swing all over 
Europe, stimulated largely by the knowledge and the gold gained 
on just such voyages as took the Portuguese lo the East, Such wide 
homons were opening out to Japan, and she was on the verge of 
acquiring wealth that would have radically altered her own econ- 
omyt when of her own will she shut hersdf off from aU these 
prospects. Those were the days %vhen Leonardo da Vinci had laid 
the foundations of the experimental method and tlierefore of mo¬ 
dem scientific inquiry; Copernicus had taught a new theory of 
the Universe; Har\'cy had lighted on the drculation of the blood; 
and Gilbert had commenced the study of electricity* But since 
these discoveries were unpalatable to the Inquisition ^ which burned 
Bruno at the stake and imprisoned Gahko^ it Is unlikely that the 
Japanese gained any inkling of them from the missionaries.* It is 
true that a cosmology which displaced man from the centre of the 
universe would have made little stir among priests and scholars 
familiar with Buddhist thought; but certainly there seerns to be no 
trace in Japan up to the time of the exclusion edicts of any know¬ 
ledge of the movements that were then changing the jntdlectua] 
life of Europe. The Japanese welcomedy as we have remarked, 
certain inventions in applied science^ in particular those which 
bore upon war, shipbuilding and navigation, but of the spirit and 
the method of scientific inquiry which produced them they tan 
have had only the hariest notion. Therefore when after 1640 they 
were cut off from the source of new Icamingj, it is not surprising 
that their minds tamed in upon iliemselves and evolved nothing 
but elaborations and refinements of their own culture^ a culture 
withal so remarkable and unique that io itself it almost proridcs an 
answer to the common allegation that tlie Japanese as a people are 
wanting in mveiitive genius* For what could be a better testimony 
to originality than to have created a dvilisalion unlike any other? 
There is no need, howevcfj to resort to such dubious entities as 
racial character for an explanation of Ihe course taken by Japanese 
drilisarion after the sixteenth ccntuiy^, its failure to expand and 
flow^CTH It can be accounted for quite simply on other gTound$« 
There came into operation in Japan few of the remote and hardly 
any of the proximatic causes which in Europe brought about the 
Renaissance* The culture of mediaeval European countries was not 
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borrowed, as Japanise ctiimre had been borrowed from China, 
but was inherited in direct sticccssion from the ancietit world: and 
allowing for pauses due to war and pcsiilcnce the iatellectual 
development of western Europe was continuous. The passage from 
Scholasticism to Humanism was made easy in the first place by the 
diffusion over a wide area of one common medium of speech and 
wTitingj the Latin tongue. It is hard to overestimate the importance 
of tliis factor in making a\^ab 1 c to the whole of western Europe 
the wisdom of men tvho might otherwise have remained silent in 
its remotest comers. As a matter of sheer arithmetic the chances 
of progress were improved as more minds were brought to bear on 
the same problems, and this advantage was increased by the inter¬ 
play and the competidon of nationalities. An astonishing variety of 
ingredients went to the formation of Western learnings from Greek, 
Roman, Byzandne, Hebrew' and Arabian to dements out of all 
the nadonal categories of modern Europe^ and in examining the 
great names in. the intellectual history of Europe one is struck by 
tlic diversity of thdr origin. Avicenna was a native of Bokhara; 
Averrocs, a Cordovan; Copernicus, a Pole; Tycho Brahe, a Dane; 
Galileo, an Italian; Newton, an Englishman; and Descartes, a 
Frenchman who worked in Holland and died in Sweden. In 
striking contrast was the posiUon of the Japanese, so placed that 
they could draw direct inspiration only from the almost static and 
uniform culture of China. Even the reUgton and the art which they 
acquired from odier parts of Asia were not handed on to them 
until they had received a Chinese imprint. 

Nor were tliesc the only causes that arrested the cultural de¬ 
velopment of Japan. Perhaps her most serious handicap was the 
check which she imposed upon her own economic expansion. One 
of the chief factors promoting the Renaissance w'as the wealth 
that poured into European countries as foreign trade developed: 
for invendon in its widest sense is the child not of necessity but of 
leisure and riches. The Japanese were dimly conscious of this when 
from Ashikaga times they took eagerly to overseas adventure; and 
it is a striking fact that there then began, in spite of internal dis¬ 
orders, a period of great cultural activity. All this actidty ceased, 
or was confined to well-worn channels, wben Japan lapsed into 
isolation^ Her problem now was not how to obtain and titilisc 
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wealth and wisdom from ^broadj but how to cOTUer\'e and increase 
her own resources. It is to this problemj complicated by the tromrer 
from an agricultura! to a mercantile economy, that wc must look 
for a kev' to her history under the Tokugaw'a. 

a. ADMIN [STRATtON AND LAW 

proceeding to a survey of cconotnic changes in the Yedo 
period, and their effect upon social institutions^ it will be convcii* 
ient to complete the picture of those institutions as they existed in 
the seventeenth century. We have already seen what steps w'erc 
taken in turn by Nobunaga^ Hideyoshi and Icyasu to establish 
firmly their administrative and social hierarchy. The efforts of 
their successors, say, to the middle of the se\''ejitcenth century, 
vrere devoted to perfecting its organisation. It was especially In the 
period of the third Shogun, lemitsu {1632-1651), that feudal 
institutions reached their zenith. We aecd not enter into the 
intricate detail of thdr machinery of govemment, but some 
knowledge of its general principles is necessary if we are to under¬ 
stand how it functioned and why it uldinately broke down. 

The central government under the Tokugawa began^ and for 
some decades condnued, as an extension into times of peace of the 
supreme command in times of wax. It was not based upon any 
theory of the State, as had been the system adopted in 645 (rom 
China. It made use of existing arrangementSp and was in essence 
little more than the application to a whole country of the methods 
used by a feudal baron in a single fief for the control ofhis va$$a]s 
and subjects, and the maintenance of bis armed strength. This is 
clear even from the titles of the great officers of the Shogun, 
which ail have a homely flavour, as if the Tokugawa, to use the 
words qf a writer of their day, managed thdr affairs “after the 
fashion of a village headman.^* There was a kind of Council of 
State composed of from four to five Elders and preaded 

over hy one of their number, styled the Great Elder {O-d&skiym). 
They were concerned with matters of high policy^ which included 
the^relafioTis of the Bakufu with the Imperi al Court, and its control 
over the doimyo. Beneath them were from four to six Junior Elders 
(W^a-dQskijfori}f whose functions were misceUaneous but had to 
do principally with supervirion of direct vassals of the Shbguu 
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below the nuik of daitnyOf namely the hatamoto or banner knights 
and the or household retainers^ who included the majority 

of the unfiefTed samurai in die service of the Tokugawa, down to 
those of the lowest grade. Attached to the boards of elders were 
officials styled mitsufu^ whose funedoos have been frequently mis¬ 
understood. They have been described as “spies” but their title may 
be better rendered as "censor*" Thdr functions were in origin 
military^ In war-time the {c^h!j&ri formed a kind of General Staff* 
and the fnetsuk^ acted as their intelligence officers* Spying played 
a great part in feudal warfare, and the military classics* both 
Chinese and Japanese* which were widely studied by soldiers, paid 
much attendon to this quesdon and recommended most dubious 
methods of gaining an cnemy^s confidence or invtsdgadng his 
affairs. In peace-time the dudes of the meisuki resolved themselves 
intosur\?eiUauceofthe conduct of the vassals, great and smalLThey 
had to keep the central government posted in the doings of the 
barons and die people* so that it should be prepared to deal with 
any subversive movement; and since that government based 
upon repression and not upon consent* it was natural that this 
system should develop into a network of espionage, with all the 
apparatus of secret services, black cabinets, informers and agents 
pro!^o£^ieurs that characterise an uneasy autocracy* 

'Subordinate to the Council of Eldeis were numerous admini^ 
strativc, executive and judicial officers called bugjtS, an elastic term 
wliich may be rendered as "commissioners," but was a general 
appellation For such diverse functionaries as ministers and secre¬ 
taries of state and local and municipal administrators and judges..^' 
There w'cre kanj 4 -bugye who administered the finauces of the 
Bakufu; maeki-bugj^ who were the chief city magistrates and police 
authorities; jisfm-bugjS who controlled the affairs of shrines and 
temples and settled their disputes; and revenue another officials 
of various grades, all bearing the dtlc of bug^yfhe Tokugawa 
administration, especially in its early stages, was by no means 
logical and systematic. It grew up in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion in response to practicai requirements* and has been likened 
to the old city of Yedo, an irregular ma^c of streets* in contrast 
with the symmetrical plan of the ancient capita]. The functions 
of its various officers were ill-defined* Moreover it had the $eiiou5 
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defect of bdng so dc\TS<:d as to discourage initiative, for its high 
offices were duplicated or their fimcliom were discharged not by 
individuals but by councils, because it was thought necessary to 
guard against the monopoly of power by one person. Further, its 
operations were hampered by a system of rotation, under which 
the dders and the highest commissioners took turns of duty for a 
month, and were therefore apt to muddle or procrastinate; and 
this fault tended to throw real power into the hands of persons 
behind the scenes, such as chambedains, masters of ceremonies, 
or even officials in the women’s apartments. Altogether, in study¬ 
ing the workings of the Tokugawa r« 5 gime, one cannot help feeling 
that it was conducted in an atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust. 
It should be added that, since the cardinal principle of all Toku¬ 
gawa administration was to conserve the pow'cr and the wealth 
of the Tokugawa and their associates, high offices were only by 
exception open to members of the families of Outside Lords (To- 
zama) but tended to become hereditary in the families of direct 
vassals, while rigid class distinctions sadly limited the talent avail¬ 
able for all posts. Under tlJCSC conditions government, however 
enlightened in theory, could not in practice fail to be partial and 
to neglect the interests of the nation at larg^ 

^yCocal government on the whole followed the pattern of central 
government, Witiiin their own fiefs the barons enjoyed a very full 
measure of autonomy, Bakufu officials were stationed only in cer¬ 
tain large cities or in the direct Tokugawa domains, which were 
situated mostly in eastern Japan and at points of strategical 
importance in other regions. But the Shogunate, without inter¬ 
fering, used to keep a sharp watch on the conduct of the feudatories, 
and it was one of the chief duties of the censors (mrbiiie) and their 
travelling inspectors to rejtort upon affairs in the ficls. For this and 
similar reasons there was a general tendency among the daimyo to 
assimilate their administrative and judicial methods to those of 
tile central authority, and the legblation in which llie Shoguns 
freely Indulged soon licgan to displace the house-laws of the fieis 
where it did not clash with local sentiment and habit- Partly be¬ 
cause the Shogunate was only the replica on a grand scale of a 
feudatory’s government, and partly because the smaller lords liked 
to ape the greater, even in petty fiefs the baron would be served by 
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his Council of Elders oilier officers bearing grujid titles. There¬ 
fore legislation gradually approximated to uniformity throughout 
Japan, particularly as the Bakufu had early decreed that *^law5 
like those of Yedo^* should be observed ^*in all matters and in aU 
provinces and places.^* Only such great houses as Stumadzu and 
Maeda were strong enough to resist this tendency* and even they 
as a rule used their autonomy wth discretion, so as not Qagrantly 
to oppose the poUdes of the Bakufu. Similarly* though in the 
beginning the Yedo authorities did not interfere with the internal 
arrangements of such self-governing bodies as religious sects, trade- 
guilds and even village communities* they were later inclined to 
override all private jurisdiction or at least to confine it within 
narrow limits. The following outline of the legislative and judicial 
s^^tem of the Tokugawa may therefore be taken as appljdng in 
general to the whole nf Japan* and in mcreasing detail as the 
seventeenth century p^ogresscd^^ 

In its main feature the law was minatory and repressive* because 
in origin and early growth U was nothing but the expression of tUe 
will of a dominant chieftain in a stale of war. Though* as order was 
established and his supremacy was secured* U grew in many re¬ 
spects mote lenient* it was in essence martial law continued into 
times of peace. Its fundamental assumptions are to be found in 
Hideyoshi^s Sword Hunt* which ffixed a rigid division of classes 
headed by the soldier* and in the law-s of the Military Houss 
{Bukf-Ihtio) which leyasu promulgated in 1615, immediately 
after the fall of Osaka. It is a document which, like the Formularies 
and House-Laws of earlier times* is not so much a systematic 
collection of spediic injunctiona and prohibitions as a group of 
maxims I in somewhat vague language, supported by learned ex¬ 
tracts from the Chinese and Japanese classics. The^rst two pi its 
thirteen articles lay down rules for the conduct of the mlitary 
class* who must devote themselves earnestly both to literature and 
armSi and must abstain from debauchery. The next three artidts 
(j3-j)-di:al with the maintenance of order in feudal domains and 
the relations between one domain and another. The next three 
(S^) are directed again&t combinations between daimyo, or other 
activities Ukcly to endanger the Shogunate , One form of combina¬ 
tion much practised in Japan for political reasons was, of course* 
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marriage; and article S reads: ‘^Marriages must not be contracted 
at private convenience,” It is followed by the explanation^ backed 
by citations from the Book of Changes and tlic fiook of Odes, 
that marriage depends upon the harmonious blending ofjrtn and 
yang, and most therefore not be lightly undertaken. The next 
three articles (9-11) prescribe the rctinneSj costumes, vehicles, and 
so forth, proper to each class. The last enjoin frugality upon the 
samurai and recommend the daimyo to eschew favouritism and to 
employ retainers according to merit. These two exhortations had 
been repeated by rulers from ancient times, and their echo can 
still be heard* It seems that those in authority w^cre alwa^-s a little 
anxious because they were aware that their people w^cre given to 
Libera] spending and loved to do kindness to relatives and IHendSp 
It will be seen at once tliat these were not statutory enactments 
or codes* as we understand them* They were merely statements In 
writing of the principles underlying customary law^, w'hich they 
did not replace but only supplemented. From die middle of the 
Tokugawa period there was an extremely prolific outpu t of laws 
and regulations in writing, but it mostly took the form of commen¬ 
taries or compitadons of precedents, and tliongh it gradually be¬ 
came systematised it was entirely different in character from 
modem laws* Perhaps it would be fair to say that, whereas an Eng¬ 
lish judge may have to decide the intention of a law from its text, 
a Japanese judge was told only the intention of the law and then 
had to give it effect at his own discretion. This contrast, though 
no doubt exaggerated by being so expressed* h probably whai 
accounts for one of those picturesque but inaccurate statements 
which are so frequently made about Japane$c institutions. It has 
often been said that the Yedo Government w-as so obscurantist as 
even to conceal iti laws from the pubLiCt who therefore never knew 
whether they were offending or not. There is a little but not much 
truth in this statement. It is gocwl Confucian doctrine that the 
common people should do what thr>' arc told* without asking 
why; and certainly no Japanese ruler went out of his way to explain 
his commands to his humblest subjects. Thus the so-called Code of 
a Hundred Articles (O-Sadame-gaki bore the following 

endorsement! ^^These provirioms have been submitted to the Sho¬ 
gun and approved. They are not to be seen by others chan magis- 
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trates {bug/S)J' But thJs does Qot mean that the whole ctxlc was 
secret. Each article comUted of a prohibitive and a penal clause. 
The proliibidons were made public by oral prodamatioos and 
notice-boards. It was only clauses intended for the guidance of 
judges which were not discloscdt such as, for examplOt those 
stating the discretion which they were aUowed in awarding pun¬ 
ishments; and naturally the penalUcSj being customary, were 
matter of common knowledge. Obviously they must become in¬ 
creasingly familiar with the lapse of timc^ and by the close of the 
Tokugawa period edidom of this code were on sale in bookshops, 
bound in yellow^ covers like the novels of the day» 

In general the Tokugawa rulers did not regard it as part of their 
function to compile and enforce a coherent and specific body of 
lawSj dvil or crimlnaL Tlicy were even opposed in prittdple to 
detailed IcgislatioTi based upon a theory orjurispnjdence. They 
seem to have preferred to work upon empiric lines, promulgating 
lawTS to meet occasions as they arose but not anticipating them- The 
rationalising element in their legislation is rather to be found in 
certain ethical principles which they held or professedi Chief 
among these, as wc have noticed In describing condidons through¬ 
out the feudal period, was the ptinciple of loyal t^^^ the bond of 
duty subsisdng between master and man. In origin this kind of 
loyalt)' was a feudal virtue, an almost exclusively military rela¬ 
tionship; but in the Yedo period, during the ycai^ of peace, it 
became the common ideal of all classes, and was regarded as the 
touchstone of conduct not only a$ between lord and vassal, but 
also as between farmer and labourer, merchant and clerk, artisan 
and apprentice, and even gambler and pupiL On one occasion, 
some peasants whom the Bakufu proposed to move from one fief 
to another made a demonstiadon with banners on which was 
inscribed “Even a farmer does not serve two lords,’* an ironical 
appticadon of the boast that had once led the samurai to follow 
their master in death. But the relationship between master and 
man was now much clo^r, much more concrete and much less 
idea] than the bond that united the old-style feudal chieftain with 
his vassals or retainers- They, at the call to arms, w^ould leave their 
ricc-fields and hasten to the front with patched armour, a rusty 
halberd, and a bony horse. But the Tokugaw^a samurai, lining in a 
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garrison town, was a prorcssional soldier^ well equipped and re¬ 
ceiving regular pay or sustenance in return for w^hich hh life was 
at the disposal of his lord. It was drought proper to invest this 
contract with an ethical character, and die rulers ofjapanj hnding, 
it must be admitted, ready pupils in a people always disposed to 
view problems from an cthicaJ standpoint, spared no pains to in¬ 
culcate the doctrine of loyal service* They succeeded to >uch a 
point that law and literature and art, to say nothing of social and 
family relationships, were dominated by this feudal concepdon* It 
might fairly be said that they elevated to the summit of the scale of 
morality the obligation of service, so that the one time paramount 
virtue of filial piety became only a single aspect of loyalty to a 
master and benefactor. 

Since the Tokugawa admimstrators took the view that the con¬ 
duct of a cid2en should he ba^d not upon rules of law but upon 
rules of ethics, such legislation as they made public very often 
took tlie form of admonitory placards {satsu or fuik)i attached to 
high posts in conspicuous places throughout the towns and villages.* 
One of die most celebrated of these is known as the Parents and 
Children Placard (Ojako-fyddai-fuda) because it recommended the 
members of a family to preserve harmonious rdations. It went on 
to say that serv'ants should be faithful^ masters just; lliat everybody 
should be fhigal and industrious and should keep to his station in 
life; and in general that conduct should be virtuous. Such placards 
were very common, particularly about the year 1700* when the 
earlier repressive* purely feudal government had begun to 
transform itsdf into a somewhat more lenient bureaucracy* But 
until that time the law as applied to specific offences remained 
haj^h in natuie and entirely deterrent in intention. Both in popular 
language and contemporary l^al treatises this aspect was freely 
recognised. The punbhmcnts for criminal offences were admittedly 
dcv*iscd $0 a$ to strike terror into the hearts of the citizens* ITiere 
was not only plain decapitation and exposure of the head and 
trunk in public, but drawing and quartering, stabbing with spears* 
and many other painful forms of death. Some criminals were 
buried up to the waist, and any fipectator allowed to carve them 

* And liencc high placards. The modem Tokyo Alreet naine 

meaiiii the '^placard cross-roads.'* 
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with a bamboo saw before they were finally despatched^ The 
corp^ were often placed at tlie disposal of sajnurai, for testing 
their swords. Burning was reserv^ed for those guilty ofarson^ a good 
example orpunkhnicnt to fit the crime. Criminals under examina¬ 
tion were regularly tortured^ and the sufierings of prisoners were 
cruel. For further horrible particulars of this nature the reader may 
be referred to the late J. C. HalFs papers on feudal [aw in Japan, 
but he would do well at the same time to look up some account of 
penal methods in England in the seventeenth century, and even later 
It was characteristic of both civil and penal legislation of the 
Tokugawa that it followed the class distinctions of their regime. 
The samurai and the commoner were punished for difierent crimes 
and in a different manner^ In the early Yedo period it is definitely 
understood that if ^persons of low degree such as townsmen and 
farmers be guilty of insulting speech or rude behaviour they may, 
should it be unavoidable, be cut down*” This rule, popularly 
known as or “permission to cut down and Icave^* 

(without further to-do), wm interpreted more strictly as time pro¬ 
gressed, but it shows clearly how the feudal governors viewed the 
position of the soldier in the state. In matters of marriage and 
succe^oD there were two law's, one for the samurai and one for 
the commoner. The same offence w-^as described as an "excess^^ 
when committed by a samuraip as a “crime'' when committed by 
a commoner. An official collection of Tokugaw^a laws say^i “AB 
offences are to be punished in accordance with social statuSp” and 
an examination of the penalties enforced under the Tokugawa 
shows that this principle was observed^ A samurai was often let 
off lighdy for an offence which in a peasant w^as punished even 
with death, while on the other hand he might be condemned to 
suicide or banishment for an act w'hich would be venial in a com¬ 
moner. The law applied the social thcor>' tiiat farmers and tow-ns- 
men existed for the benefit of the military class, 

3. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

It win be clear from the foregoing outline that when the Toku* 
gawa Shoguns decided to perpetuate the militar>' organisation of 
the country in times of peace, they were setting themselves an 
economic problem of considerable magnitude# They had to 
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ettsurc tilt maintenance of a vtty numerous privileged clasps which 
was Dot Ofily unproductive^ but in addition must be furnished with 
arms as wcO as dwellings, food and dothing on a scale suitable to 
its dignity. As they had chosen by the exclusion edicts to cut 
themselves off from Outside sources ofsupply, they were dependent 
upon the produce of their own territorv^ and with this they had * 
to meet a grovving demand, since the restoration of peace brought 
not only an increase of population but also a rise in the standard 
of living* They were therefore confronted with twodifficijltif^t that 
of supply and that of distribniion. These were primarily different 
aspects of one probkjUif and it will be suEdent for our purpose 
to consider them together. 

The dangers of the situadon did not become thrcatetiing until 
the eighteenth century was well on its way. The successful barous 
and their retainers settled dowti after the wars to enjoy their lands 
and their privilegeSj and there seemed to be no reason why the 
farmers should not cotitinuc bumbty to grow crops for their 
betters to consume* and the tradesmen respectfully to furnish other 
commodities. For a time, even, there was considerable prosperity 
at first real and later only apparent. At the opening of the centu ry 
the revenue of Japan was estimated at 28 million jtotu (say 140 
million busheb) of rice.^Wealth was measured in terms of rice* 
because it was the most important medium of exchange as well as 
the staple foodstuff. For tliis reasom and because the sense of 
otvDcrship of land has alw^ays been feeble in Japan* the rev^enucs 
not only of landowners but of all dasso were assessed in measures 
of the standard crop* Of the above 28 million jtpfai some 8 miliinn 
belonged to the Shogun, and the remainder (cxcqit for some 
40,000 k&ku allotteST to the imperial court) belonged to the 370 
daimyo among whom the country was draded.* A daimyo was in 
fact a vassal who had been granted or confirmed in a holding of 
land assessed at over io,om koku. Among them were such powerful 
Outside Lords as Maeda, with an annual income of over 

one million koku*Tollowcd closely by Shimad^u* Date, and sev eral 
others* while the average revenue of the hereditary vassab [Jiirfin)* 
who numbered some 150* w^as about 100,000 koku each. All these 

* The Duniber vaKihI ^ FaimUa becanut e^uiocl or fiefi were AmalgaiBaicd or 
divided by the Shogun. 
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barons, from the Shogun downwards, kept a cotisiderable state, 
and had to support a large number of retainers of every grade, 
from the Elders on thdr Council to the lowest Ibot-soJdier. Thus 
the leading samurai in an important barony would often receive 
as much as 10,000 koku, while e\-cn the ashigam was usually 
allotted rations wlijch permitted liim to live o^n the same scale as a 
Well-to-do peasant Below the dalmyo came other vassals of the 
Shogun. Tlierc were some 5,f)oo batamffh., or Banner Knights, who 
received less than \ 0,000 k^)ku, and some J 5 ,ock) go-ktninj or House- 
Mcn, who received only a hundred koku or so. It will be seen that 
what may be politely called the leisured or rentier class was tx- 
trcmely numerous, and caused a great drain upon die country’s 
resources. Their sustenance was derived almost exclusively from 
the labours of the peasants. All the land in a domain was carefully 
surveyed by officials of the overlord, and iis yield was estimated in 
accordance with its position, the nature of its soil, the number to its 
culdvatois, and in certain eases die harvest obtained from a test 
area. The overlord then took his sliare of the crop, which was 
divided in a customary ratio, generally **ski-ko Toku-min" or "four to 
the prince and six to the people,” but sometimes even two to the 
prince and one to the people. In the sur\'tying, the assessment and 
the sharing there ivas ample room for abuses, and in many fiefi the 
oppression of corrupt or ovei^zcalous officials goaded the farmers 
into rcv'olt. Their lot was wretched enough at the best of timeSi By 
the nmels, plays and prints of the Yedo period one is led to fancy 
that country life in Japan in those days had a simple idyllic charm. 
One sees a picture of rustic comm uni lies, where happy peasants in 
rude health sing tlieir folk-songs as they plant out the young rice, 
throng in their best clothes to their temples on feast days, or be- 
tW'ecn seedtime and harvest trudge sturdily on pilgrimages to dis¬ 
tant shrines. Doubtless they had their simple pleasures, and one 
should not accept without reserve the statements to be found in 
economic treatises which had a ease to prove. Yet altogether the 
evidence is too strong to be denied. In the first place the attitude of 
the ruling classes towards the producers was unmbtakable. They 
paid lip service to the theory that agriculture was the foundation of 
the state. The farmer ranked next below the samurai and above the 
artisan and the merchant. In Tokugaw'U literature one ofloi comes 
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across such sayii^gs a$ **A Fatmcr is worth two samurai and three 
beggars are worth four lowiisnjcci.^' But these w^cre mere t'estiges 
of ancient theory, and m reality the peasant was regarded, and 
v^-as treated^ as a machine to produce rice for the samurai to 
swaUow. Statesmen thought highly of agriculture, but not of agri¬ 
culturalists- Early Tokugav^'a edicts relating to agriculture usuaDy 
open with the preamble, “Since peasants are stupid people” or 
“Since peasants are people without sense or forethought/* It was 
held that the proper way to govern was to sec that the farmers “had 
just enough to keep alive on and no to die a dictum 

ascribed to Icyasu by a poUdcal wdter of his day. The rulers, 
moreover, constantly interfered in the private life of the peasants. 
A notorious proclamation of 1649 orders them to rise early, to 
%vork at nightj not to eat rice, but to be content with coarser 
fitre, to abstain from tea and tobacco, and if tlieir wives arc 
flighty and like visiting temples or rambling iu the hilb to 
divorce them at once. If this w^as the situation of a great mass of 
the population in normal times, it is easy to imagme thdr misery 
in seasons of storm^ drought imd pestilcncej and tt speaks nobly for 
thdr character as a class that they came through centuries of such 
trial gentle, kindly, courteous- and no more parsimonious than 
peasants the world over. It should be added that there were some 
fiefs whose rulers were enlightcn<id enough to study the interests of 
the (armers, and others where the samurai retained their old 
simpUcity, and did not disdain to till the soiL 

But on the whole it is true to say that the peasants were heavily 
oppressed by members of tlic knightly order, who soon in their 
turn w'CTc exploited by the rising class of merchants. Then, as the 
daitnyo and the samurai attempted to transfer their burden of 
debt to the already overladen shoulders of the farmers, the agri¬ 
cultural economy broke dowm, and w’as replaced by a mercantile 
economy which Japan W'as unable to support without collfo^ upon 
the outside world- Her history for more than two hundred years is 
summarised in that brief siaicment, which we may now slightly 
expand. 

The first tolerably exact census of Japan dates from 17116. It is 
imperfect, fay reason of both omissions and duplications, but it is 
exact enough to allow us to estimate the population with reason- 
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able certainty at from 28 to 30 million early in the latter ha] for the 
Tokiigai^a pcritxi; and subsequent records show that It remained 
almost stationary at that k¥cl between 1735 and 1850, We do 
not know the movement of population in the first half of the 
period, but such fragmentary data as exist bear out the a priori 
assumption that there was'^between tGoo and 17^5 ^ moderate 
increase, ^n th<M years there vv'os peace, there was leisure, 
there was a continuous development of industry and commerce, 
a somewhat freer circulation of goods, all of which favoured 
a rise in the standard of living and therefore a high excess of births 
over deaths. But these movements could not progress beyond a 
certain limit, for a variety of reasons. In the first place the consti¬ 
tution of the population underwent after 1615 an important 
change. Yedo, the capital of the Shogun^ and tlic casde towns of 
some two hundred to three hundred daimyo now became the 
permanent homes of the baronSp of tlidr important vassals and of 
the majority of their soldiers. Consequently even the smallest fief 
had to support a numerous population of unproductive persons, 
Lncludlng not only the samurai themselves but their personal re¬ 
tainers and doinesdc s£r\'ants, who, it should be noted, were now 
withdrawn from agricultural pursuits- To meet the needs of this 
community there grew up a class of merchants^ artisans and labour¬ 
ers, which in the larger cities reached important dimensions. 
Osaka^ Sakaij Nagasaki and a few' other places already had a his¬ 
tory' as trade centres, and they naturally prospered in an era of 
peace, developing under direetjurisdicuon of the Shogun as almost 
exclusively industrial and commercial citi<^. But it was Yedo which 
grewinithc most astonishing w^ay. Before 16cx> a wxetched straggHng 
village, under the Tokugaw'a administration it became not only 
the centre of government containing the offices and residences of 
all the Bakufu officials, but also the home of the daimyo, who were 
obliged to spend a great part of the year in attendance at the 
Shogun^s court. They, with their soldiers and servants in thousands, 
poured into Yedo, and in a very short dme thdr mansions, the 
barracks of their troops, and the shops and houses of merchants 
and tradesmen made of it an extensive city» Exact records are not 
available, but wt know that in 1723 the population of Yedo was 
over 500^000, and this ftgurc excluded the samurai class, who did 
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not come upon the registers. Towards j8oo the population is 
thought to have far exceeded XjOOOjOoo. Mendy to feed these great 
numbers required transport racSliUe^ on an important scale, 
and though the Shogunate still dung to its policy of obstructing 
traffic improvemcnis on the approaches to Yedo, the main high¬ 
ways were now thronged with the retinues of daimyo passing to 
and from their fie£j oQtdals and messengers travelling to Osaka^ 
Kyoto or other places under Bakuru control* and a hcterogimeous 
crowd of merchants, pedlars^ pilgrims* players and other hincr* 
ants. Strung out along thrae main roads was a succession of town¬ 
ships, composed chiefly of shops and inns, eating-hoti^ and less 
seemly cstablbhmenis to meet die needs of travellers* scenes of 
that bus ding many-coloured life which was later to be recorded by 
Hokiml and Hiroshige in such series of colour prints as the familiar 
Fifty-three Stages of the Tokaido. There was also a rapid growth 
in water transport, by coastal vessels which carried merchandUe to 
Yedo from other parts of Japan and brought immense wealth to 
the chartered guilds of shipowners, who could virtually hold the 
city at ransom since it depended almost entirely upon them for 
regular supplies of food* 

It is easy to see that all these factors combined to increase not 
only the numbers of tow'nspcoplCj but also their wealth and influ¬ 
ence; and as communications iniproved and tow'n life grew in 
complexity more kinds of townspeople, different merchants, diff¬ 
erent shopkeepers, different artisans, came into being to fulfil the 
now manifold demands of eonsumcis* But cvm more significant 
than tlicir growing number and variety was the gradual and in¬ 
evitable change in their methods. City life and long-distance 
transport are incompatible widi mere barter or payment in kind* 
They demand some less cumbrous medium of exchange* and 
consequently it was not tong before money began to displace rice 
in business transactions. There had been silver and copper moiiey 
as far back as. the seventh century* but its circulation wjis very 
lifnited and it was not until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
that it obtained cv^en a moderately wide currency, tts further use 
was much stimulated f>y the growth of foreign tradtp for what the 
Portuguese and Spanish, and later the English and Dutch mer¬ 
chants, mostly wanted from Japajn was prtdoos metals* gold and 
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silver. Both Hidcyoshi and as well as several daimyo^ 

minted gold and silver coins^ and promoted mimngi so that by 
about 1600 Japan was tolerably well supplied with metal currency 
—goldj silver^ and copper—though its use w^as stiU r^tricted and 
its value uncertain. Thenceforward^ for the reasons which we have 
given, ^‘as metal money permeated the economic life of the people, 
rice lost its function as a medium of exchange, until by the end of 
the seventeenth century it was completely disregarded’ * (Takizawa). 

It is unnecessary^ 10 trace here in detail the eflfect upon social and 
political institutions of the penetration of money economy in 
Japan* but it may without hesitation be said that St caused a slow 
but irresistible rev^olution* culminating in the faneakdowm of feudal 
government and the resumption of intercourse with foreign coun¬ 
tries after more than two hundred years of seclusion* What opened 
the doors was not a summons from without but an cxplo^on from 
within. Here we need concern oursdves only with the more 
immediate results of the new economic forces.^One of their first 
effects w'as an increase in the wealth of the townspeople, gained at 
the expense of the samurai and also of the peasants, if anything 
more could be extorted from that dowTi-trodden class. The daimyo 
and their retainers spent their money on luxuries produced by the 
artisans and sold by the tradesmen* so that by about the year 1700* 
it is said* nearly all their gold and silver had ijassed into the hands 
of the to^vnspeople* The>^ then began to buy goods on credit. 
Before long they were deeply indebted to the merchant class* and. 
were obliged to pledge or to make forced sales of their tax-rice* 
One reputable scholar of the day asserted that by about 1700 the 
debts of the daimyo alone amounted to a hundred times the total 
of money in the country^; and though we need not suppose this 
estimate to have been more than a bold guess there can be no 
doubt that the expansion of credit was immense. Abuses and 
disaster followed thick and fast. The merchants took to ricc- 
brokiugi and then to speculating, so that sometimes the price of 
rice was driven down* to the distress of the peasants and the dismay 
of the barons, since both had incomes fixed in uni ts of rice and not 
of money! and somedms it was driven up* and other prices 
followed* so that people who lived on a money tvage were throtvti 
into distress. The government tried to mend maitci^ by recoinage, 
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which gcacrally spelled debasement, or by controlUng the licc 
market by decree, which was merely fiitilc. The truth is that 
Bohody understood the new phenomenon, neither statesmen nor 
people.* More eloquent than volumes of economic history is the 
following diagram* of fluctuations in the price of rice. Its crazy 
graph shows how lost they all were in this strange environment. 

fi.D. 



It was the members of one class only, and not all of them, who 
profited by these conditions. These were the merchants, in 
particular the brokers and money-lenders, despised ehSnin or 
townsmen, who In theory might be killed with impunity by any 
samurai for mere disrespectful language. Their social status stiU 

* AppiusiuiAte. Based upon ia the woAs of Professor K. Nakamura anl 
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remained low, but they held the purse, and they were in the 
ascendant. By the year 1700 they were already one of the strongest 
and most enterprising elements in the state^ and the military 
caste was slowly losing its inilucncc* Economic and social disinte¬ 
gration were to proceed much further, and to gain increasing 
monncntuni; but we will leave a description of those later move* 
ments to a final chapterj and attempt a survey of the cultural 
scene at the opening of the eighteenth century. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XXt 

^ Page 4 4^^ In considering the causes which brought about the 
nation^ policy of seclusion, it is Important, I thinks to recollect that 
there were strong reasons of domestic policy^ why the Tokugawa rulers 
should wisli tp dose the country. They had onlj recently, after yeara 
of feudal strugglCi imposed iheir authority upon their great feudal 
rivals. They saw that if those rivals, especially the great feudatories in 
Western Japan, could secure the help of foreigners and trade with them 
for fire-arms, technical assistance in making ordnance and building 
shif», and perhaps even for actual military support, then the ruling 
house might easily fall victim to an alliance between domestic uprising 
and foreigri intervention. Tliese facts tend to show that the compelling 
reason for clodng the country w^as not entirely an isolationisl habit of 
mind. It true that throughout ihcSr history the Japanese have desired 
to prcser%e their native institatlons unchanged and unconianunatcd. 
But this has never prevcnicd them from following aggressive and expan¬ 
sionist policies, as is witnessed by their record of overseas adventure, 
Eirom the almost prehistoric raids on Korea to the voyages in the Padfic 
which, as traders or as pirates, they continued on an increasing scale 
until the very moment of the edicts by which overseas navigation was 
forbidden. 

1 Page 456. Some readers have objected to my account of the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church towards scientific dUcowr\', but I a« 
uo reason to change it* I am aw*are that Fope Ciemeti l V1 1 approved 
cf Copernicus' treatise in 153^* that Leonardo was Uberaily treated by 
the Church, that Oalileo was only icchnicalJy imprisoned, and so 
on; but it cannot he denied, T thinkn that by about 1550 the QiurjJi 
had become reactionary and defended anthropocentric philosophts 
against the new cosmology, with occasional persecutions. 

^Fflgc 472. It is an exaggeratjon to say that nobody understood the 
economic phenomena of the times. Scholars Uke And liakusekii Miura 
Baicn and Ogyu Sotal had a grasp of certain Imsic points of economic 
theory, and their econonijc writing arc of considerable interest. 


ChapkF XXII 
GENROKU 


Genroku is the era-name of a very short period, from 1688 to 
1703, bui it stands also for a definite euUiiral phase which reached 
i ts peak at die turn of the centur^^ By this lime the serious econo¬ 
mic changes just described had brought the commoners to a 
posiLJon of real importance, which the military class no longer 
enjoyed. The samurai sdll had their dignity, the conscioiisncss of 
high social standing; but the commoners had most of the money 
and most of the fun. By commoners, it should be understood^ is 
here meant not die farmers, but die ^Mnm or people of the tovsTis, 
for the merchants profited as much as did the soldiers by exploiting 
the peasantry. The difference in the official attitude towards 
countryman and townsman respectively is brought out very 
clearly by comparing the oppressive edicts issued to the peasants 
with the mild proclamadom by Avhich the Bakufii attempted to 
guide the tradespeople into frugal paths. ""Townsmen and ser¬ 
vants should not wear silk,^" and '^Townsmen should not wear 
doth mantles,” and ^'Townsmen should not live extravagandy,” 
and “Townsmen should not give lavish entertainments-" But 
ihat is precisely w^hat the townsmen chose to do, and all the 
Shogun’s edicts failed to stop diem from enjoying the pleasures 
which their money could procure- Kow and then a too ostenta- 
nous merchant or usurtar would shock the Bakuhi into confisca¬ 
ting his w'calth, and there were dmes when die Shogun's officers 
tried to enforce the letter of his sumptuary laws by arresting 
richly-dressed shopkeepers. But the habit of luxury was far too 
deeply rooted to be checked, and the townsmen, when external 
display w-as forbidden, merdy spent thdr money on less obvious 
but even more costly splendours. Thus a young man about town 
would wear a sobcr-looking robe, but its liiung would be of rich 
material; or his sister might seem to be clad like a servant-maid* 
but her under-clothing would be of the brightest and most espen- 
sive silks. There arc traces in modem Japanese costume of this 
enforced modesty, which was, it should be added, m keeping 
with an old tradition of restraint. 

Restraint, howev^er, was certainly not the note of Genroku 
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society in those tjoaricre of Yedo and Osaka which were not andcr 
the influence of severe military standards. As always in Japanese 
history, one peredves at this period a stem, frugal sendment 
struggling, and usually struggling in ii-arn, against a strain of frivo¬ 
lity and extravagance. It cannot e\'cii he said that the ruling 
cla sses were uniformly patterns of simplicity. For all their virtuous 
protestations, it was they who spent their gold and rilver feverishly, 
and they who set the pace which the townsmen gladly followed. It 
was the money which they circulated that later paid for the clothes 
and the cntcrtainmeiits of the merchants and created in Japan a 
new aristocracy. Nothing, indeed, could be further from the truth 
than to suppose that the popular arts of Genroku and succeeding 
periods were those of a vulgar and ignorant class. A natural 
reaction has followed the early vogue of Japanese colour prints 
and decorated porcelains among F.uropean collectors, and some 
are now inclined to condemn these things as mere proletarian 
rubbish, unworthy of a connoisseur’s attention. But tliis haughty 
view is surely mistaken, From Tempyo statues down to Ashikaga 
drawings, art in Japan had mostly ^'smclt of China. The perfume 
was not necessarily undesirable, and it is true that in time it grew 
fainter; yet the plastic aits, and for that matter the arts in general, 
bad rarely escaped from Chinese influence, chiefly because they 
were in the hands of a limited class the foundation of whose learn¬ 
ing was Chinese. But in and about the Genroku era the artistic 
impulse was more widely diffused, less hampered by convention, 
possibly cv'cn more vital than it had been for many generations, 
and it certainly expressed a most truly native spirit. Its patrons, 
moreover, were wcll-todo and sophisticated, not the men to be 
satisfied with a feeble pattem on a dress, a clumsy shape in a tea¬ 
pot, a careless theatrical broadsheet, or a badly acted play. 
Yodoya, the great rice merchant of the period in Osaka, whose 
wealth annoyed the Shogun and was confiscated, had fifty pairs of 
gold screens, three hundred and sixty carpets, innumerable pre¬ 
cious stones, mansions, granaries and storehouses everywhere, and 
gold pieces by the hundred thousand. He, of course, was excep¬ 
tionally rich, but there were many who ran him close, and the 
general standard of living among the traders and skilled artisans 
was extremely high, while for cheap u nskill ed labour and domestic 
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service they Muld diuw freely upon the pcasantSi who were only 
too aimioitSj so the government tliought, to escape from the hard¬ 
ships of country lifcv to enjoy the delights of the city^ and get 
regular meals of the rice which at home they grew but might 
not cat. 

There is no need to elaborate this theme. It may be taken for 
granted that by the year 1700 the townspeople had reached a 
high stage of affluence and culture; and^ though the samurai 
might pretend that the cfwnin were people of base origin^ dis¬ 
reputable occupaboQ and low tastes^ the (hdmn had very dchnite 
and very strict ideas of their own as to a good book, a good playp a 
good picture, and^ it should not be forgotten^ as to good behaviour. 
By 1700| toOj there had been dme for them to establish an almost 
venerable tradidonj since Osaka and Sakai had now a long his¬ 
tory as commercial centres which had grown up tolerably free 
from military interference* and were therefore able to develop a 
culture of their own, while Kyoto* though the scene of much 
fighting and the fiequent prey of military factions, had always 
kept some remnant, however faded, of its ancient civilian prestige, 
and its populace had a certain metropolitan elegance reflected 
fifom the Court. Therefore the early Yedo culture was, so far as the 
townsmen were concerned* transplanted from the western p>art of 
Japan, and was not entirely an indigenous growth. However* it 
soon developed a special character, the product of its physical and 
social environment, for Yedo differed in climate and surroundings 
fixim Osaka and after the earlier migration of merchants from the 
western cities was inhabited by a medley of enterprising people 
from all parts of Japan j among whom there was a strong element 
of tough and quarrelsome men from the eastern provinces. Thus 
by the Genroku period there was already a marked difference of 
temper between the western dues and Yedo- The people of Osaka 
and in particular of Kyoto were more polished, more gentle and 
perhaps more original, those of Yedo %vcrc inclined 10 be rough, 
quicker, and more argumentative, so that from them there later 
descended the typical Ted^kkvt a kind of Cockney* sharp, critical* 
slangy and cheeky. These distinctiom may seem unimportant— 
and they are of course mere generalised comparisons — but they 
serv'e to show that the plain cidzens had now b^gun to develop 
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a strong class character and a class consciousness which set them in 
contrast, veiling on antagonism, wdth the military caste. These 
latter still carried the swords, and the townsmen stUl had to pay 
them cNtcmal ddercncc; but from the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the interests of the classes clashed, and there was continuous 
conflict, moderated by a gradual decline in the economic power 
of the samurai, and by a mingling of the two dements which ended 
in the nineteenth century in a complete fusion. In the Genroku 
period, however, the samurai dung desperately to his privilege, 
and endeavoured to preserve his orm traditions, while the cAsawt, 
fettered by a less restrictive ethical and social code and with no 
prestige to uphold, could afford to be spontaneous and experi¬ 
mental. At this time, therefore, we find two separate cultures, 
the old, which was a perpetuation of, so to speak, classical stan¬ 
dards; the new, which was popular and unrestrained. 

The culture of the townspeople was essentially the culture of a 
prosperous bourgeoisie devoted to amusement. Their a.rts centred 
round what was called in the current language of the day Ukiye 
or the "Floating World.” This is the world of fugitive pleasures, of 
theatres and restaurants, ’ivrestling-booths and houses of assigna¬ 
tion, >vith their permanent population of actors, dancers, singers, 
story-tellers, jesters, courtesans, bath-girls and itinerant purveyors, 
among whom rmi^led the profligate sons of rich merchants, 
dissolute samurai and naughty apprentices. It is chiefly the life of 
these gay quarters and their denizens which is depicted in the 
popular novels and paintings of the day, the ukijnhsSsfd and the 
ukiyo-tf the sketch bwks and the pictures of the floating world; 
while acting and all the ancillary arts of the stage developed in 
harmony with the taste of this lively society, it is easy to sec that 
such an irresponsible way of life, such frank Indulgence in plea¬ 
sures, was repugnant to the sterner sort of samiirai and in general 
distasteful to the ruling class, the more so when they realised that 
the amusements of the townsmen were being paid for with money 
extracted from themselves. They therefore endeavoured, by such 
Sumptuary edicts as we have mentioned, to stem the tide of luxury 
among the commoners; and they were inclined to wrap themselves 
in their own dignity and follow their tradition.al pursuits, as if the 
pastimes of the vulgar were beneath their notice. They failed in 
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the long run, and had to give way to strong economic and soda] 
forces bey ond their control; but wc ow-e to their conservatism the 
survival of certain of thdr traditional arts—in a somewhat fossi- 
Used form, it is true—and of very important dcmcnis in their 
code of morality. It is desirable to pay some attention to these 
before studying the popular ntovements which had gathered 
force by the Genroku period. 

In the arts alone there is not much to record. The old forms 
condnued, rather lifelessly, in building, painting and poetry’, and 
it was only on its ethical side that the culture of the samurai 
showed some signs of dtality. 

It is curious that the growth of a great dty like Yedo should 
have failed to stimulate architecture, yet certainly there is tioihing 
in dther early or late Tokugawa times which calls for high praise, 
The most important palaces and mansions were uninspired copies 
of Momoyama types, and in shrines and temples there was a 
preference for gengtn^dzukwi, an uninteresting style exemplified in 
Such building as the Zenkoji of Nagano. The most celebrated 
architectural monuments of the Yedo period are the great mauso- 
Ica of the Shoguns at Nikko. Technically these are debased forms 
oTgongtn-dzukuri, and though gorgeous in colour and marvellous 
in detail, they are fiddling and aesthetically ill-conedved; but they 
are saved from vulgarity by a noble setting among giant trees and 
a certain impressive profusion. It is possible that the decline of 
domestic architecture was due to the rapidity with which V^edo 
grew, and the irequent fires which laid great areas waste. Its 
population is said to have increased from 150,000 in 1624 to 
350,000 in 1693 and 500,000 in 1700. In 1657 it was almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed by fire and there was a further conflagration a 
year later. The dty was subsequently rebuilt on a more regular 
plan than before, hut with attention to convenience ratlier than 
to beauty. 

Religious sculpture fell on evil days, and apart from a few 
second-rate images there is nothing worthy of notice except the 
progress of ornamental wood carving which, it must be granted, 
reached an almost incredible point of dexterity. Its intricate de- 
tail gave only an unseemly fussiness to sacred edifices, and was 
best suited to the dolls and the little personal ornaments of the 
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^Tloating World/' $o diat It was in a secular atmosphere that scidp^ 
lure OQW thrived. Painting of the old schoob folio wed the same 
road as architecture and sciil[iture, tending to dull rcpedtlons of 
the themes and treatment of the painters who had prospered in 
the Momoyama period. But it was saved from decay by such 
artists as Honami Kwoctsu (d* 1637)^ “Tawaniya” Sotaisu (d. 
1643) and Tosa Miisuoki (1617-^691), incomparable painters of 
flowers and birds; while Sanraku (d. 1635), of the Kano school^ 
turned to figures, which w^ere more in the traditions of Yamatenej 
the old genre painting, than his own. We need not continue this 
list; but it is worth while to notice ihac^ though Sanraku^ and 
later another Kan5 pupih Hanabusa Itcho (d. 17^243^ w^ere per¬ 
haps stnctly speaking the leaders of a revival of the Yamato 
school and kept a saving classic gtace^ it was Ln the measure of 
their departure from old conventions and thcir approach to the 
lively, topical realism of the Ukiyo-c dial their palming was 
admired. In the same way the work of such masters of design as 
Ogata Kwortn (d* who ^vas also a great artist in lacquer, 

was freshened by breezes from the Floating World. 

Perhaps the last refuge and stronghold of the aesthetics of the 
samurai w^as the No. It had been patronised by Icyasu, who had 
Incited companies from the four leading schools* to perfortn in his 
Kyoto palacCj and from that time No performances had been a 
regular part of Bakufu ceremonial on grand occasions, such as the 
New Year Banquet or the reception of Korean envoys* Some later 
Shoguns carried their addiction to extremc$. They took part in the 
plays themselves or gave sanrurai rank' to their favourite aclorSj 
who were even allowed to haunt the innermost apartments of the 
castle. Soon after 1700 the great Confudan scholarj Aral Hak- 
useki, who was a kind of official moralist to the Shdgunatc, ad¬ 
vised his master (in three memorials, one of which comprised 
some 50 fascicules) that the No was a danger to the State* and the 
Shogun reluctantly agreed to substitute for it, at a Court banquet 
in 1711, certain undent music which Hakuseki thought more 
edifying. Thencefonvand the No seems to have lost its official 
prestige^ and to have survived only in conservative comers, partly 
because it conferred a certain distinction as an upper class amuse^ 

* Kwaiiite^ Komparu^ H6ihrA anij Kongd. 
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mcnt, and partly because of its genuiuc ^thctic appeal. Though it 
was historically railier a patrician than a popular entertaininenti 
the texts of the pla)*^ and the technique of their pr^ntation had 
by now become familiar in most circles with any pretence to edu* 
cation^ SO that a number of amateurs atnong the commoners took 
pleasure in learning the chants and the dances, thereby providing 
professionai teachers with a living and ensuring the continuance 
of a tradition which rmght otherwise have perished. The No in 
this way not only survived as a separate fomi of art* but also 
exercised an important influence upon the development of the 
popular drama. As for the tea’-ceremoiayj which thrives in the 
same a:sthetic climate as the No^ it cannot be said to have pros¬ 
pered, It lost its nc\cr very conspicuous virtues of purity and 
elegance, and tended to degenerate into an empty ritual, far too 
intricate and nice for the commoners, who preferred a heartier 
kind of recreation. 

A similar fate seems to have overtaken most of the cultural 
prerogatives of the former dominant class. They lapsed into for¬ 
malism and kept their vitality only in so far as they wtrt enlivened 
by contact with the commoners* activities, Classical poetry was 
deadp and even the once fashionable renga or linked verses were re¬ 
placed by still mote irregular modes^ which would have made 
Tsurayuki shudder. As for Buddhism, it seems to vanish from the 
historical! scene in the Yedo period* and there is no sign of any 
activity in religious literature, or indeed of any cultural contribu-^ 
tion from the Church. Nobunaga and Hideyoshi having broken 
its powrer* leyasu, by his fegislation, had ensured its impotence, 
and from ius day wc hear of no distinguished prelate and no great 
religious reformer. This sudden coUapse of Buddhism is extremdy 
hard to understand. It is not a question into which wt can enter 
here, beyond obsemng that, although certain Buddhist concep¬ 
tions had by now entered deeply into the national consciousness 
and certain Buddhist observ ances had become part of cveryKiay 
life, the Buddhist church as an institution seems to have been un* 
suited to the temper of the timis. Contemporary literature con¬ 
tains many slighting references from which it is clear that the 
clergy were disliked among the commoners and despised by men 
of fr^rnirig^ 
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Though Buddhumi once the nurse of scholarship in Japan j was 
now eclipsed, there was on the other hand a strong revival of 
Chinese studies, particularly in the philosophical field, which in 
the Far East usually means the field of political and soda! ethics. 
As peace followed centuries of war, the leaders of thought in 
Japan turned thdr attention to quesdons of government, endea^ 
vouring to discover right principles of conduct for rulers and sub¬ 
jects. Most of them were $o imbued with feudal ideology that they 
did not get very near to a solution of these grave problems; but 
they did their best to promote a coherent and precise doctrine of 
moralityj which dominated the minds of serious members of the 
militar>^ caste and had a considerable effect upon standards of 
behaviour through all the social dasses. These philosophical 
currents influenced profoundly later political trends and must 
therefore presendy be discussed] but for the moment w^c need 
allude only to diose features wWch have a special bearing upon 
Genroku manners, that period being taken as representative of the 
early Yedo culture. The intdlcctual movements in question may 
be conveniently described as a return to Confucianism* They in¬ 
cluded many elements which Confudus would not have recog¬ 
nised, and there was considerable divergence of views, not to say 
bitter antagonism, among the professors of various schools; but 
they exhibited in common a conception of public and private 
morality based on the duties of loyalty and service. They difleted 
among themselves in their definition of virtue, but they were at 
one in. pronouncing that a man’s chief concern should be not his 
o^vn w dfare but that of the group to which he belonged. Wc need 
not suppose that this cult was able to abolish human frailty* and it 
is easy to see that, leaving undecided what w^as the true interest of 
the community* it tended merely to promote acquiescence in the 
existing order; but it did set a standard of disciplined, unselfish 
conduct. For this there was a traditional sanction, and the doc¬ 
trines of the philosophers found acceptance in common life. They 
were drilled into die samuraij they w'ere cited in edicts, and they 
were explained tn simple language to the people* So we find late 
in the eighteenth century a popula^r dissemination of Shingaku or 
Heart Learning, which consisted of easy instruction in ethics, 
based on the philosophy of Wang Yang-ming but udlislng also 
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Buddhist and TaoUt doctmic, and emphasising above all the 
virtues of obedience and filial piet>'. There were Shingalu schools 
in Yedo and Kyoto, and public discourses in the streets. Before 
this Kaibara Ekken, a distingiushcd Confuemnist (1630-r 7 (4), 
though addressing fiimsclf piind pally to ttie samuraj class, tvrotc 
in simple language a great number of popular treatises on educa¬ 
tion and pzactical morality which were widely read; while even 
the works of Chikamatsu, the great playwright (1653-1724) and 
sometimes those of Saikaku, the novelist (d* 1693), which were 
admired in the gayc$t quarters, were Imbued with Confucian senti¬ 
ment. Altogether, therefore, it may be s^d that the etlilcs of the 
Chinese sages, systematised and modified by the Japanese to suit 
their own peculiar society, had by the opening of the eighteenth 
centurj.^ begun to permeate all classes in Japan. The ruling ordcis, 
if only to mark themsdves off from the plebeian mass, set them* 
selves a more unrelenting ideal than the peasant and the shop¬ 
keeper; but the conduct of tiie commoners w'as govemedj when it 
was governed at all, by much the same notions of right and wrong. 

The life of the tow^nspeople^ especially in the Genroku period ^ 
judged if not by European practice at least by European stan¬ 
dards, appears to have been extremely dissolute; though it must be 
remembered that their numbers were few in comparison with the 
industrious millions of peasants^ and also that we Icam from books 
and pictures chiefly of their more extravagant amusements. Fur¬ 
ther, their morality w^as not based upon religious emotion, nor was 
it conditioned by fear oFdi\ine retribution. In the history of Japan¬ 
ese thought little part is played by the personal sense of sin, which 
in Western men has engendered puritanical complexes and driven 
them to extremes of restless inquiry and despairJ The Japanese 
have eared Little for abstract ideas of Good and Evil, but they 
have always been concerned with problems of behaviour, as ques¬ 
tions of a man^s duty not so much to himself as to the society of 
which he U a member. It is thcrelbre not surprising that the most 
influential moralists of the period, notably Yamaga Soko and Ogyu 
(Butsu) Sorai, held authoritarian views which might have been 
stated by Hobbes in his In general Ctiinesc and Japan¬ 

ese philosopher^ have tended to the belief that man’s d]$porition is 
innately good^ They have agreed that he needs guidance, and they 
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have set great store by decorum^ but they have moslJy reprobated 
only such actions as cnLail direct evU consequences to society. 

One should bear diese considerations in mind when studying 
the life of the Floating World m Vcdoi. for — ^thc deplorable fact 
cannot be concealed — its princiijal figures were the courtesan and 
the actOFj while among its siipcmumcrarics were the disreputable 
crowd of panders and procurers who haunted the gay quarters. 
There had been since the early days of Yedo, at a place on its 
outskirts called Yoshiwara {Reedy Plain] » a pleasure haunt where 
the citizens gathered to sec plays and dancing; and here prosti^ 
tutes plied thdr trade until they w ere suppressed by the BakuTu. 
In 1617 an enterprising townsman obtained a licence from the 
authoiides, set up the business again, and succeeded in attracting 
laj^e numbers of citizens to the quarter- Its iiame^ by a change of 
ideograph* he had altered to mean Happy Fields; but they w^erc 
soon deserted owing to the competition of a class of fenude bath- 
attendants w^ho came into fashion at this limCp The bath-houses 
became gay resorts* whose stylishly dressed clients, both townsmen 
and the lower orders of samurai^ were entertained by the much 
bedizened bath-girb. One of the most celebrated of these estab¬ 
lishments was in front of the mansion of a great daimyo, and this 
open flaunting of illicit prostitution caused the Bakufu to suppress 
ihc baih-girb in 1650, After the great fires of 1657-1658 the Yoshi^ 
warn was removed to a different dbtrict, where the bath-girls and 
others assembled- By Genroku it w^as exceedingly flourishing, and 
h said to have contained some two tliousaud courtesans. Known 
as Fuyajo or the Nightless City, it ^vas almost self-containcdj 
since it harboured as well as those ladles a numerous population 
of their attendants* of dancing and singing girls, jesters and other 
entertainers, together with a most varied colleedon of trades¬ 
people to supply their needs. Hither resorted not only the young 
townsmen* but also samurai in Eiisgulsc* and even high officers of 
the Shogun or his vassals, while rich merchants were known to 
give costly, fantastic entertainments within its w^b. There tlius 
grew up a distinct town* with m own customs* its owm standards 
of behaviour, and even its o^\-n language. In this world of licence 
and disorder, everything was highly regulated* There was a 
formal etiquette between a house and its clients^ There was a 
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Strict hierarchy among the courtesans, whose ranks and appdUa- 
tiotu were solemnly observed. They were treated with forms of 
great respect, attended by richlynlressed waiting maids and 
hedged about by an elaborate riiuat. From tune to time they 
made public progress through the streets of the quarter, in stately 
proccasiom which were eagerly witnessed by thousands of spec¬ 
tators from all parts of the city. Everything seems to have been 
done to make patrons feci that they were sojourning among people 
of discreet and delicate sentiments. It was^ of course, an essen¬ 
tially sordid business, but it docs seem to have been invested \%ith 
glamour and even a certain elegance. The social side of family 
life was, probably owhig to the subordination of women, un¬ 
developed except in its formal aspects, and the townspeople w'tre 
debarred from public functions; so that it is perhaps not un¬ 
natural that they should have flocked to places where they found 
light and colour and feminine society in luxurious surroundings. 
However that may be, the pleasure quarters were a conspicuous 
feature of city life, not only in Yedo, but in Kyoto, where there was 
the famous district of Shtmabara, in f^ka, which boasted of ite 
Shin-machi, and in many smaller towns, such as the more im¬ 
portant stages on tli e main highways. Many of them were founded 
in much earlier times, but it was in Genroku, that, to quote from an 
eighteenth centurj* work, “their splendour w^as by day like Paradise 
and by night like the Palace of the Dragon KJng.” Their pros¬ 
perity cncoiuagcd all the crafts of the entertainer, such as instru¬ 
mental music, dancing and singing, to say nothing of juggling 
and buffoonery, while their variegated life attracted artists of a 
Bohemian temperament. The pleasure quarter offered the most 
tempting models to a painter, in the movement of crowds* the 
colour of costumes, and die shapes of women who lived by their 
beauty; the playimght and the novelist could find there all the 
tragedy and all the comedy they desired; and since the great 
courtesans and the leading rakes, their patrons, were known by 
name to all the gossips in the city, books and pictures which 
depicted their amours or thdr adventures had a ready sale. 

The theatre attracted numerous and similar patrons, with the 
exception that its audiences were in part composed of tlic wives 
and daughters of townspeople. If one may judge by the number of 
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plays vvritien ia and shortly after the Guroku period the stage at 
this time had reached amazing populatlty^ The begiimiDgs of the 
or popular drama arc obscure. Its caTlier developments 
were worked out in Kyoto and Osaka^ where it condsted of open- 
air perforniaiices of dandng and singings witii a more or less co¬ 
herent modf. Farcical pieces called fyogm or ^“mad worda*^ were 
frequent, and tlie kabtiki seems to have been a poor relation of the 
No, descended like it from the mmgoku but departing from its strict 
canons and growing more realisdo and more familiar in its 
appeal, to satisfy the taste of audiences who wanted something 
downright and lively. The growth of the kabuki is closely bound 
up with the development of a form of metrical romance called 
joTuri after an early piece describing the life of a legendary^ prin* 
cess of that name. There were j^iwi already in the Muromachi 
period, tales chanted to a measure, as had been the old military 
romances like the Hrite McnogaUjri; and with the IntroducUon of 
a new instrument (the thrcc-stringcd jomisen) these gained a more 
musical character, and soon found a considerable vogue. Their 
further popularity was assured by the improvement in puppet 
shows. The manipulators of the dolls attained such expertness that 
they were able — as they sdll are—to produce an astonishing 
dramatic illusion. To a modem spectator the little figure, 
handled by men in black robes and cowb, strut and prance as if 
tliey were indeed die playthings of destiny. The orchestral and 
vocal accompaniment, though as music sometimes to Western cars 
excruciating, is stirring and signidcant. It is therefore easy to 
understand why the puppets had such success, and why the 
jdmii became important as an adjunct to the puppet plays. The 
marionette theatres owed some of their prosperity also to the lax 
conduct of actors and actresses. Actreses were forbidden by edict 
and boy actors got into trouble with die authorities more than 
once because of didr vicious habits, so that wooden dolls were a 
safer investment for theatrical managers. By Genrotu both pup¬ 
pets and j&ruri had reached tremendous popularity in Yedo as 
well as in Kyoto and Osaka, Great advances were made in tech¬ 
nique; die dolls could roll thtdr eyes, raise thdr eyebrow’s and 
waggle their lingers; the musicians endeavoured to perfect the 
chants and the Instrumental accompaniment; while men of 
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letters devoted themselves to writing p[ays for the puppet theatres. 
Of these the most celebrated was at Dotonbori in Osaka, It was 
chiefly for this theatre that Chlkamaisu Monzaemon* Japan's 
greatest playwright, worked for over thirty years. He wrote in 
particular for a Joittri singer named Takemoto Gidayu, the most 
celebrated performer of tus day, who gai'e his name to the style 
of chant still called gidaji and still practised. 

No description of Genroku society wotdd be complete without 
some account of the theatre by which it was mirrored. The plays 
demand attention first. It is a remarkable fact that the best and 
the most celebrated were wTiiten for puppet pcrforruanceSi and 
this accounts for certain peculiarities in their construction and 
text. They naturally contain for instance a great proportion of 
recitative, needed to eke out the gestures of the puppets, and their 
emphasis is dictated by the needs of their mechanical dumb per¬ 
formers, Since many of the plays written for marioDcttca were 
adapted for the ordinary stage, the technique of acting in Japan 
shows traces of marionette influence. These facts should always be 
borne in mind when studying the Japanese theatre, and they 
should be allowed for when considering the literary value of the 
plays* European students arc disappointed when thc>^ read the 
texts of plays which the Japan-t^ admire, perhaps because they 
look for the things which they would expect to find in European 
literature. These they do not find. But the plays of Chikamatsij 
have great merits. They art full of the kind of incident that his 
audiences adored, they skilfully embody material from his vast 
store ofltaming, and they display at times a torrential eloquence. 
He w^as most prolific and versatile, as can be seen from these 
cities taken at random Itom a volume of his worksj Kvkus€f^ii 
Kasiert^ adventtircs of Coxinga, a pirate chief; thidanm Shinju^ the 
love affair of O Saga, a courtesan, and Kaheiji, the son of a porce* 
lain merchant, which ends in their suicide; J/ih&Ti 
a curious play recounting the mytli of the Age of the Gods and the 
origins of poetry' and dancings and cndltig with a dance by the 
dragon-quelling deity Susanowo; Tai-shoku^hvm^ episodes of 
court life in the Fujiwara period, in which the regent Kamatari 
figures; and the famous Ch^hin-gura or Treasury of Loyal Rc^ 
tainers, which takes as its theme the vendetta of the Forty-seven 
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Ronin, a contemporary Incident. The language and the structure 
of these plays show clearly that their writers were influenced by 
the No texts- The "books" of Chikatnatsu’s plaj-s* contain many 
passages which, taken alone, might be extracts from a N6 play, 
and the stage directions use No terminology; but the resemblance 



MO. 5a. A doll Tepftseitiing the actor Danjuro I. Such dolls 
wtrt p0pulitr in tfu Gfrmiku pirufd. 

is only superficial and even when the kebuki plays deal with 
classical themes they treat them in a florid, verbose w^y which 
Scami would not have tolerated. In the kabuki no effect is missed 

* We Ecmy call ihicta plays f£»r convenience, but slncUy fpc=aJdog they Arc 
jStu/i. Tlie fttage vei^nns M'ere luually the work of mmmgcrs vmd nirtdrSi 
upon tbe/tftrjtfi, which they cut or exp^anded or rc-arranged- Many well-known 
Japancic plays were not written worio, but excuf»OPS cm some pojHilMr theme, 
worrkcfl up by aeturs and munciani and traiHiCEittcd for the most p^ by verbal 
tiadiliQn in the leading ramilici of aetorii Several oT these families have main¬ 
tained an unbroken line dnee the early eigbleentb centuiyp by resorting to 
adoption where hereditary talent £ulecL 
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for want of undcrliTiing. There is no difficult symlsolism, no im¬ 
passive mask, no mere shadow of a gaturc, but red blood flows 
and the actors declaim, grimace and posture with adniirabk 
energy. The Vedo audiences in particular demanded noise, move¬ 
ment and thrills so that tJie most applauded actor in Genfoku was 
Icliikawa Danjuro, famotis for his amgi^ia or *Vough business/" 
This was partly because Yedo, bedng the military capital, had a 
taste for historical drama ^^vith a great deal of action, sword-play 
and heroics, while Kyoto and Osaka like to have their tender 
emotions roused and favoured such actors as Sakata Tojuro, 
a master of tiungoto, or moist business." But it should not be 
supposed that in any of these places the theatre-goers put up 
with mere barmtorming. The standard of acting rose rapidly- 
Audiences became critical and players developed an extremely 
subtle technique which could be mastered only after long and 
painful training* Thus when the Baktifu forbade women to appiear 
on the stage, female parts were taken by men, some of whom sub¬ 
jected themselves to the $evercat preparation, living e%'en in 
private like women, modelling their speech and deportment 
upon women, and wearing women’s clothes, so that when they 
appeared on the stage thdr movements were spontaneously 
feminine. Their ardsde conscience w^as liighly devdoped, and 
within the limits imposed by their peculiar convendon they 
achieved a trained but easy flnish which is rare in Europe and is 
perhaps matched only by a few ballet dancers and actors who 
have undergone a rigorous discipline since childhood. Indeed the 
popular stage in Japan shows in a striking fashion how a seem¬ 
ingly irrational convention in art, if competently managed, far 
from impeding expression, assists it by falling into place as an 
unmistakable framework. 

We have noticed the theatre at some length because of its signi¬ 
ficance in esthetic history, but it has a further importance as a 
social phenomenon which should not be overlooked* A number of 
jdruri w^ere devoted to erode themes, which they treated ^rith con¬ 
siderable licence; and they were somedmes suppressed on that 
account. But the ploys of Chikamatsu are all highly edifying. 
Virtue is always triumphant, or if by chance the plot will not per¬ 
mit a happy issue then the moral or the social code is vindicated 
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by the suicide of offenders. The strictest principles of contem¬ 
porary Confucian ethics arc inculcated throughout—in the his¬ 
torical plays the code now called BushiJdj in the domcsilc dnunas 
the obligations of loyalty or filial piety. In fact it may be said that 
the typical crisis in tragedy arises always out of the conflict of a 
natural emotion, whether friendship or love or passion, with the 
claims of society. That is why almost all the plays deal cither with 
the clash between feudal loyalty and family affection, or with 
elopements and double suicides. The former was a popular theme 
with the townspeoplcp because it took them into high social circles, 
giving scope for splendid costume and panache; the latter because 
it came near to their own dady Hfe. A handsome young tradesman^ 
lliough his marriage ts arranged, falls in love with a fascinaring 
Yoshiwara girl, whom a rich merchant protects. To pay for his 
pleasures, or to buy her out of servitude, he embcjczles his em¬ 
ployer's money, fears discovery, and then decides that he cannot 
reconcile human fccUngs, with gtri, moral duty. The loven 
therefore, agree to die together. He takes up his dagger and stabs 
her, crying Mamu Amida Butsu. She falb back with a groan, and he 
twists the weapon till her limbs squirm. Another thrust, and the 
agony is upon her. Again he twists and twists the dagger. Her 
eyes grow dim, she draws her last earthly breath, and enters the 
Dark Road.” {Hudama Shinju.) 

It i$ to be noted that there is no reUgious problem here. The 
governing motive is one of social ethics. In the play just quoted the 
unhappy young man, ha\ing despatched his sweetheart^ takes up 
the dagger to wipe it before plunging it into his own body* Then 
he remembers that this blade given to him by his parents as a 
keepsake. To use it on himself would be a crowTiing offence 
against filial piety, and he therefore takes the girfs girdle and 
hangs himself. Yet though be thus acts under the compulsion of 
Confucian principles, his resolve is strengthened by a sentiment 
which is profoundly Buddhist: he believes that he and the girl 
have done some wrong in a previous existence, for ^vhicb they 
must now suffer; but in their future lives they will be husband and 
wife. This is the Buddhist doctrine of in-gwa., the chain of caiisa- 
lion, which m its popular, unphilosophicai form, was widely ae- 
cepted in Japan, and has entered deeply into common senriment. 
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Often such tales, as in UmigmDa CMhtt &r Post-HasU to 
were merely idealised versiom of contemporary incidents* topics 
of current go^p. Cknivcrsdy they acted so powerfully upon the 
minds of the suggestible public that the number of love suicides^ 
embezzlements and elopements grew at an alarming rate, tdi the 
Shogun Yoshimunc, a martinet fearing for the morals of bis sam¬ 
urai, prohibited (17^9) certain of the more inflammatory styles of 
jomrL But there is no doubt that these were what popular taste 
demanded, and also that the kaituki^ though in theory beneath 
the notice of the samurai, soon began to attract members of all 
classes.* Even some of the grave ConFuemn scholars approved of 
certain plays by Chikamaisui w^hich they thought had an educa¬ 
tive value. Yet what the populace hked was not die moral lessons 
of the drama, but its excitement. The influence of the theatre 
up«)n life in Japan in the eighteenth century is evident at all points. 
Not only did the plots and language of the plays affect contem¬ 
porary behaviour and speech, but the dress and conduct of the 
actors, followed with the closest interest, dictated the fashions of 
the day. Designs of fabrics^ modc^ of hair-dressing* styles of cloak 
and hat were brought into favour by popular actors or courtesans, 
and by their names arc still known, lire charming patterns of bold 
stripes or checks now known as genroku are revivals of the gaudy 
costumes of the theatres or the pleasure quarters in chose times, 
while all the world knows that the early masters of the colour- 
print found their models on the stage or m the yoahiwmra. These 
artists and their w'orks are too familiar to need description here* 
We need only mention that it was in the Genroko period that the 
characteristic u&ija style was evolved, by such painters as 
Hishigawa Moronobu (1645-1715), They may be said to have led 
a popular revolt against the old-fashioned schools, particularly 
those which aped tlie Ctunese. They prefixed to their signatuies 
die words "“Japanese Painter'" Eshi)^ and their aim was to 

depict not imaginary Chinese scenes but the life passing before 
their own e>^es. Consequendy they painted mostly actors and frail 
ladies, or notorious frequenters of the gay world. One of the most 
conspicuous triumphs of Yedo art is its loving portrayal of cos- 

• There is a wttUciiowTi print by MorDqobu shenving ■ lamurai brawling in a 
thc3trc, aiuJ iamiirai wilh ihdr famibs stre shnwn in othcfs. 
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tumc. It was not a new discavery^ far Fujwara artists had 
lighted in the line and colour of court robes. Later, in die Muro- 
machi period, when the Portuguese came to Japan, painters, 
lacquer workers and potters seized on the pictorial value of their 
strange dress, and made ddighdiil designs by exaggerating the 
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length of their linrkbs, the swell of their baggy brcechts and the 
haughty curve of their noses. Now in Genroku not only the paint¬ 
ing of costume, but costume itself, becomes one of the fine arts, 
attracting to its service all the talents. Naturally h was 1 
haunts of extravagance as the green-room and the Yoshlwara cnac 
the Uklyo painters found the most seductive models. Thcir tastes^ 
or the lively temper of the times, had some effect upon the con- 
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vendonaJ schoolsj whjdi nuw produced such aitbt^ Hanabusa 
Itcbot whom we have already mentioned as a painter t™ncd in 
the Kand manner but converted to the Yamato style. He re¬ 
tained the old humorous Yamato-e outlookp but devoted himself 
to topical subjects, using a delicate^ faiihful touch stiarpcned 
with satirical insight. His street scenes* with their rowdy appren¬ 
tices, blind shampooers, and strolling smgers* bis feiTy-boata 
crammed with passengers of a hundred types* arc delightful pen¬ 
dants to any written description of his period. It was character¬ 
istic of the new movement in art that he should be an intimate of 
the great profligates of his day. He spent much of his time at 
the Yoshiwnra in the company of celebrated spendthrifts and 
certain dissolute daimy5i and at the same time he was a poet of 
distinction. He may be looked upon as a symbol of the inter¬ 
mingling of classes and the formation of a middle layer worked 
upon by influences from above and from beneath. It w^as this 
layer w^hich leavened society throughout the $ubsequcnt centuries. 
It produced a cultivated bourgeobie, patrons of the arts. They 
were popular;, sometimes a little i,i 4 lgarp arts, hut they were for 
the enjoyment of a public many of whose members were pros¬ 
perous and discerning. The colour-print artists were not mere 
Ignorant craftsmen, but men of some education, who profited 
moreover by being heirs to an ancient asihetic civilisation. Their 
work* posters and broadsheets, sold in the streets of Yedo for a few 
cash apiece, op>ened new^ vistas of pictorial treatment to the dc 
Goncourts and to Whisilcr* but to a Japanese artist it was a per¬ 
fectly natural mode of expression, based on principles discovered 
centuries ago and merely given a slight shift to meet the mood of 
their time. 

That mood was lively, comic and rather impatient of old habits 
and restraints. It is revealed in literature os well as painting. The 
typical men of letters of the day were Bosho ihc poet and Soikaku 
the novelist. Bash5 developed the hnikid and the hakku^ short 
epigrammatic verses which need not ohstrye any of the severe 
canons of classical poetry* These could be thrown off by anybody 
with good native wit and an ordinary vocabulary, and on the most 
familiar subjects. In ordinary hands they made a pleasant parlour 
game, but under the magic touch of a master like Basho they be- 
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cajnc little drops of the essence of pewury, Basfad himself preferred 
nature as a thernc^ but some of his folio we found their material 
in the Floating World, and composed sharp-pointed cpigtains on 
its manners. They were not always nice in their language or their 
topicsj and in that way too they were products of their age^ 
SaikaJ&u the novelist could moralise on occasion^ and he wrote 
such edifying works as CjVf Afonogaiari^ Tales of Virtuous Conduct, 
and Mju Fuko^ Twenty £?^aniples of Unfilial Behaviour. He ivas 
more at home, howe\^er, in novels describing the depredations 
of merchants and the aiiiours of loose livers, and it is for thc&c that 
he is rementbered. He was a skilful though unlearned writer, who 
handled his medium well; but he had many imitators whose only 
gift was their lubricity^ and they pr<^jjered exceedingly. Prudery 
in those days had not been discovered. Publishers and printers 
thrived on the sales of erode books and pictures, while enter- 
tainers were expected to flavour their performances copiously 
with spice. A popular street-comer story-teller w^as much ap¬ 
plauded when he took to beating the measure of his recitations with 
a large wooden pballuSp. and in amorous passages on the stage both 
talk and gesture were extremely unrestrained. The Bakufu, fearing 
as usual for the morals of tlieir samurai^ tried again and again to 
suppress these abuses. They' confiscated pornographic prints, ele¬ 
gantly called Spring Pictures, and in 1723 they seked sev'eral 
thousand indcecni bcxiksj though in many cases they were unable 
to discover either publisher or printer. But their efforts were not 
too successful and their anxiety was perhaps superfluous. It was 
true that the samurai and even the daimyd were taking to vulgar 
pastimeSj visidng the theatres, composing irregular verses and 
singing popular songs. Their wives, old-fashioned people said, 
were better acquainted with the names and ages of popular actors 
than with the use of the needle. Ev^cn in the august precincts of 
the Imperial Palace ihe strains of new-fangled ballad-music 
ought be heard, to the dismay of noble lords, one of whom in his 
diary^ ( 1718 ) laments in tfiese words: . . His Highness sin^ 

songs called luigehushi. These arc licentious tunes. It is extremely 
improper tliat a descendant of the revered Sun Goddess should 
do such tilings . . , which even a right^thinytig shopkeeper 
would not do.*^ It was all very sad and degenerate to lovers of the 
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decorous past; but the feet was that, after centuries of repression, 
the ordinar)^ man wsis now able to taste some of the delights of 
freedom and prosperity* The experience went to liis head, and 
he broke out into excesses. Yet what his rulers mistook for deca¬ 
dence w^as merely high spirits. This was a rare phenomenon in 
Japanese history^ and one that they mistrustedi so they set about 
destroying all the gay;, instinctive things which came to the surfece 
in Genroku, r&tr/, the sense of fun, the feeling for “chic’'* or 
elegance, and other amiable qualities not compatible with feudal 
discipline. It is the conflict of absolutism with these and other 
subversive growths which makes the political history of the later 
Yedo period. 

NOTE TO CHAPTER XXU 

^ Page 483 {«c also p. 53). Tlie sense of sin. I am afraid that this 
passage has l>«n miaundersiood, and even interpreted as meaning that 
the Japanese do not distinguish between right and wrong! iTiat, of 
course, would be an absurd proposition. What I tried to suggt^t was 
that, although they have very definite and firm ideas as to right con¬ 
duct, they do not usually seem to tltink in terms of individual moral 
judgment and respousilnlity. They ha%'e a plentiful vocabulary to de¬ 
note specific virtues like piety, faithfulness, loyalty, benevolence, and 
so on; but thdr language is deftdent in words to express such ideas as 
are reptesented by sin, conscience, repentance, forgivenias or atone¬ 
ment, in the seme m which they figure in Christian doctrinal and 
devotional Works. It would be difficult to translate Into Japanese 
intelligible to a person without pievious knowledge of Christian 
thought such 3 sentence as “Lord, have mercy upon us, misetabk 
sinners!" and he would find the syrnibolism of washi ng away sin by the 
blood of the Lamb most dllTicult of comprehension, if not even dis* 
tastefuL The Buddhist rite of baplism {abisheka), it should be noticed, 
is not a rite of cleansing, but of initiation into an order, and it is not 
essentia] for an ordinary believer. The washing and sprinkling so cotn-* 
mon in Shinto ceremonies arc acta of ritual puriBcation, to remove not 
the stain of original sin but the defilement of unclean things. It is, 1 
think, significant in this connection that in Japanese mental institutions 
Cases of rcli^otis melancholia anc almost unknown, whereas other 
forms of melancholia are frequent. 

It is probable that the doctrine of Karma, as it is understood in 
popular Japanese Buddhism^ has stood in the way of the development 
of a personal sense of sin, because a nian> nature is thought of as con¬ 
ditioned by his previous existences, and he is therefore not to be 
regarded as the wholly responsible agent of his deeds. 
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It y imc, however, that this is not itzici BuddhiA teaching, for the 
Buddha is recorded to ha^-e diitnk^ the dilemma of Free ’VVllL and 
Piedead nation, saying that there was no conflict to be resalvcd^ It h 
indeed remarkable that in the history of Japanese thought and, I be* 
lievt, of Far Eastern thoLight in general^ die pmblem rancly if ever 
arucs. Japanese thinkerv ivould no doubt agree ,with Locke, though 
perhaps on different grounds, in deling that to ask whether man's will 
be free is “hke asking whether sleep be swift or virtue square,” This is 
not the approach of popular Buddhism, but it may perhaps be argued 
that where there is no controversy as to the freedom of man^s will there 
is tittle interest in the problem of moral responsibilitv Ibr his acts. 


Chapt^ XXIII 

THE BRJ&AKDOWN OF FEUDALISM 
I. INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS 

It is a curious fact thai the ruUng classes ai all times and in all 
countries^ while showing a deep concern for Uie moral wdfaxe of 
their subjects and labouring to promote such virtues as Indus 
sobriety and obcdiencCj have been only spasmodically alive to 
economic necessity. Japan in the seventeenih century presents this 
spectacle^ of administrators endeavouring to solve an economic 
question ou moraJ lines. They saw developing a prosperous dasa of 
townspeople who were not only absorbing the wealth of the mili¬ 
tary^ class but vvere^ as they understood comipting feudal 
manners and thus undermining the foundatiom of the SuICp This 
problem they attacked by what we may call the Confucian 
method. They suppressed, or tried to suppress^ all new habits 
which seemed to them pemicious. They directed an inky cloud of 
sumptuary edicts against extravagance of every kind, refusing to 
believe that the luxury of one age is the necessity of the next. The 
so-callcd Tokugaw^a Consdtution—the Laws of the Military 
Houses {Bukff and s imit ar enactments, promulgated in 

1615 and confirmed by each new Shogun—was in feet one com- 
prehenrive sumptuary' code. It was reinforced by numerous 
measures of frugality introduced under the eighth Shoguu^ Yoshi- 
mune (1716-174.5), In the time of the devcntli Shogun^ lenari 
(1786-1B37}, his prime minisier, Matsudaira Sadanobu^ a con¬ 
scientious and^ it would appear* benevolent statesman* issued an 
astonishing scries of restrictive edicts forbidding almost ev'cry 
form of expenditure by almost every kind of person. He decreed, 
for instance, that those with an income of less than 10,000 k(>ku 
should buy notliing new; and* ordering women to dress their own 
hair, he enjoined professional coifTcurs to become w'ashertncn. 
In conformity with the spirit of these laws he awarded prizes for 
chastity, piety* and similar virtues. 

Such cnactmenu* It is true^ were mually evoked by some critical 
sJtuation. Sadanobu^i edicts were issued 5n the hope of repairing 
the effects of natural calamities. Hoods, famines and fires* which 
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had swept the country bare between 1783 and 1786, and they 
may perhaps be JuitiTicd as cmcf^ency measures equivalent to 
taxation. Nevertheless they show how the ofBdal mind was per¬ 
vaded by ideas of government by precept; and there is some tiling 
admirable, if pathetic, in this trust in human reasonableness. The 
feudal rulers had abandoned religion as a statesman’s instrument. 
They were therefore obliged to fall back upon some code of secular 
morality: and it is for this reason that we observe, particularly 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century, a deliberate policy of 
etliical propaganda. Its most obvious result is to be found in the 
formation of the cult known as Bushido or the Way of the Warrior, 
It is a dilHcult subject, apt to lead to fruidcss controversy, and 11 is 
complicated by its relation to various conflicting schools of Chinese 
philosophy; but no account of the culture of the Yedo period 
would be complete without some reference to this phenomenon, 
and we must accordingly try to describe its main features. 

The first point to be noted about Bushido is that its name is com¬ 
paratively new. The word itself was in use in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, but it seems not to have had any wide currency or exact con¬ 
notation until quite recent times; wliilc the creed or cult which it 
stands for has certainly varied from age to age, and cannot 
properly be discussed as a static group of ideas. Its beginnings can 
be traced far back, to those conceptions of a soldier's duty which 
inspired members of the great military houses in the Fujiwara 
period, or ev en to the tradidons of the Otomo, the ancient im- 
pwria] guard. From those dmes onward, the ideals of the mifitary 
class began to take shape as a more or less coherent body of ethical 
teaching incorporating new elements and rejecting old ones as 
the progress of events rei-ealcd them unnecessary or inexpedient. 
Various factors contributed to its growth—the need for some as¬ 
sured fidelities in an age of bloodshed and treachery; Chinese 
nodons of virtue opcradtigupon a nadve htcrorchicaJ sendment; a 
certain aathetic sensibility; the self-discipline of Zen Buddhism 
and in general the demands of a society that depended for it 
security upon organised domestic and social rclarionships. Thi 
cull sulHisted throughout the Middle -Ages rather as a set ofidcal 
guiding the conduct of the better class of warrior than as a pre 
cUely formulated doctrine. Though it has contributed to Japants 
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culture some of its mo$x admirable features it ia idle to suggest^ as 
somt diih^Tambic writers have done, that it has tvtt been widely 
practised in any degree of perfection, any morc^ let us say, than 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount have been closely 
followed in Europe, NoblCi if somewhat ill-balanced becau!^ it 
was rooted in class-consciousness^ it was more than once for¬ 
sworn on a grand scale, as can be seen in the record of the Ashi* 
kaga period' and when in the seventeenth century it tame to be 
systematised, preached, discussed and dissected^ it began to lose 
vitality, to grow selfconscious, and tended to degenerate into 
mere punctilio^ 

Probably we should regard the feudal House Laws as the first 
considered fonntdation in writing of the principles of BushiSj but 
roughly spraldiig It may be said to date, as a codified instrument 
of policy, from the establishment of the Tokugaw'a Shogunate, and 
the Bukf may be regarded as its canonic-al authority. From 
the beginning of tlie seventeenth century its character begins to 
change. It b no longer what it was in Kamakura days, a sentiment 
rather than a creed, and a sentiment growing out of the intimate 
rclationshjp between lord and vassal, founded on direct personal 
service in battle. It now has a definite phiLosophica] basis, and 
depends upon abstract concepdons of loyalty. It may even be 
argued that the growth orsy^temadsed Bushido was hastened by the 
decline of the older spontaneous military virtues. The very fact 
that Hideyoshi and Icyasu wxre able to win over many of the 
adherents of their enemies tesdfied to a collapse of loyalty; and the 
frequent armisdces during the Korean campaign show that death 
was no Longer the altemadve to victory. Moreover the behaviour 
of the samurai for some decades after the establishment of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate caused the authorities grave concern. 
Their unruly qualidcs were not suited to times of peace, and even 
those wbo displayed the tradidonal disregard of death were merely 
a nuisance, with their vendettas and their brawls and their duels 
on lantastic points of honour, to say notliing of their murderous 
attacks upon unarmed citizens. They w^erc mostly rmint mastcrlcss 
samurai w^hose occupation w^as now' gone; and far from bdng 
romantic kmghts-crrant they were often simply an unfortunate 
class of unemployed, doing rmschief under cowr of an outworn 
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creed. Until ^bout 1650 they were extremely troublesome^ and 
once or twice they Jed risings against the [lakufu. These were 
suppressed, but the adminbtratJon began to perceive that it was 
unwise to encourage the military spirit in limes of peace, unless it 
were tempered by a regard for civil practice. There were Indeed 
certain great scholars and moralists (like Ogyti Sorai and Sato 
Naokaia] who attacked the old feudal morality^ arguing that it 
was inconsistent with good government, should be demolished and 
replaced by pure Confucian ethics. The Shdgunate, depending as 
it did upon armed force, could not go to such lengths; but from 
the middle of the seventeenth century' its policy (even allowing for 
a certain revival rnov'cmcnt under yoshimune, cirea 1720) veered 
away from militarism and, though the feudal framework was pro* 
served, became progressively bureaucratic. The transition can be 
observed most clearly in the circumstances attending the famous 
vendetta of the Forty-seven Ronia. It is now a hackneyed tale, and 
we may pass over ils dramatic aspects, which have been amply 
chronicled; but it has a most interesting political and social 
significance. About the year 1700 Asano, a daimyd of moderate 
standing, while rehearsing the etiquette of a state ceremony in the 
Shogun^s palace at \edo, was insulted by his instructor, Kira, a 
high Bakufu official, who, it is said, liad not received a sufficient 
present from Asano’s steward. Asano drew his sword and wounded 
Kira. To bare a weapon iu the palace, quite apart from attacking 
an officer of the Shogun, was a grave offence, Asano was ordered 
to commit suicide, and his fief was confiscated. Here vve have an 
excellent example of the severity of the Tokugawa towards their 
feudatories. Asano having obeyed, forty-seven of his principal 
retainers, now ren/n, pledged themselves to avenge thdr master. 
They scattered to avoid observation, for they knew that Kira 
would be on his guard; and it was only after two years of patience 
and hardship that, his caution relaxed, they found their oppor¬ 
tunity. lliey forced thdr way into Kira’s mansion on a snowy 
morning in February, 17031 look Ids life. They then surren¬ 
dered dicmselvcs to justice, fully expecting death, because they had 
committed a capital crime by accomplishing llieir purpose within 
the direct domain of the supreme overlord. The Bakufu did not 
expressly forbid the vendetta, which had a strong tradidonal sane- 
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uon; but ilicy bad cx>mc to regard private vengeance, especially if 
h was vmsaght under their noses, as an affront to their prerogative 
of justice, and it was therefore difRcuh for them to overlook this 
offence, the more so as it could be read as a protest against the 
application of thdx own law to the case of Asano* At the same 
time, the^'^ could not but approve the act of the ™jii, since it was 
in full accord with Confudan principles which they uphdd. A 
vassal must not remain ''under the lame heaven” as the murderer 
of his lord, and Kira^ by his insulting conduct, was virtually the 
assassin of Asa no. There lA'as, accordingly ^ prolonged discussion as 
to the proper treatment of the avengers* High authorities^ including 
the Shogun himself, thought that the>' ought to be pardoned, and 
popular sympathy was with them. Certain strict Gonfudanists 
held the same view; but other scholars argued very strongly tJiat 
the men must die, Cliicf among these were Sato Naokata and 
Ogyu Sorai, whom we have just noticed as opponents of traditional 
Bu^hidd^ They believed in loyalty, but they took the strictly logical 
line that CotiTudan principles must be observed in the light of the 
law, and not imerpreted by individuals at their own fancy* Both 
Asano and his retainers had offended against the code of the Bakufu 
and it proper that they' should [lerish. After a year's delay the 
rdnm were ordered to commit suicide. ITiis they did, and became 
almost national deities, in their own times and ever since. To this 
day the celebrated play of Chikamatsu, CkiBhm-Guraf draws 
crowds to the theatre, moring audiences to teats and excitement 
as it develops the theme of sacrifice, A magnificent drama, with 
forty-seven heroes, it must have worked powerfully upon the 
emotions of the citizens of Yedo* 

Yet in real life there was no true unanimity* as to iJic principles 
of Bushido^ There was a conflict beuveen sentiment and theory, 
and, more than this, there were splits among theorists. Oishi 
Voshio, the leader of the forty'^-seven, was a follower of Yamaga 
Soko and had sal at the feel of Ito Jinsai, both eminent philo¬ 
sophers of the **Ancient'^ school of philosophy wlticli, 

despite its name, was a protestant school; and the fact is that 
Bushida in the eighteenth century was no longer what it had been 
before, a customary code dc^'eloped among soldiers under the 
atress of war^ but a system of practical ethics evolved out of the 
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disagmmcntj of philosophers and in process of adaptation to the 
needs of peaceftjl society. To call it the Way of the Warrior is to 
give a wrong impression of its scope. It was a code which set high 
ideals before all good citizens, and it gained its milltary'^sounding 
name only because it originated among the ruling classes, ivho 
being for the most part of samurai origin were naturally dUposed 
to regard it as a mark of their own caste — though it was in fact 
by no means their monopoly. Yet careful study leads one to believe 
that It was not the somewhat bombastic dogma or the sanguinary 
practice of the soldiers that inspired the b»t thought and the 
finest conduct in Japan, but the teachings of her high-minded, 
peppery philosophers. Some knowledge of the main philosophical 
currents of the period is therefore needed for an understanding of 
the course of events in the eighteenth century and after. 

The first article of the Tokugawa “Constitution” had decreed 
that the vassals and their men should devote themselves equally to 
learning and military exercises. This seemed a rational policy, 
since the object of the rulers of Japan was to safeguard the existing 
order, which depended upon the dominance of an arm-bearing 
class, but also to ensure peace, which depended upon the en¬ 
couragement of civilian pursuits. The Bakufii had embarked upon 
an interesting hut perilous experiment, for they must, tf it was to 
succeed, keep a just balance between mania] enthusiasm and 
literary ardour. Perhaps these qualities are not fundamentally 
irrcconcilablei but in practice tlic Batufti, rather timid of fostering 
a too warlike spirit, since it might one day be directed against 
themselves, gradually came down on the pacific side. From the 
days of leyasu they encouraged learning, and though they were 
hostile to new ideas and tried to keep men’s studies within approved 
channels, they insensibly nourished a spirit ofinquiry which in the 
end brought about their own downfall. 

Tlic learning which the rulers officially patronised and promoted 
w-as almost exclusively Chinese learning. They employed as ad- 
visers Confijcian scholars, who assisted them in drafting laws and 
in formulating those ethical principles on which their administra¬ 
tion was based. It was largely due to the labours of the scholars 
and the support which the Bakufu gave them that Japan was 
indebted for the peace which she enjoyed for over aoo years; and 
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It u also to Ihcir researches and their controversies that were due 
the political developments which culminated in the breakdown of 
feudalism. Jt is therefore convenient to complete tlic foregoing 
account of intetlectuaJ movements of the Tokugawa period by a 
brief reference to its leading philosophers. 

The official philosophy in Japan in the early Tokugawa fitriod 
was that of Chu Hsi (i 130-1200), a leading figure of the important 
philosophical renaissance which took place in China under the 
Sung dynasty. The Canon of thU school v\?as Chu Hsi’s commentary 
on the works of the Chinese sages, entitled in Japanese Skhfw 
5 AjFu:Aii, ora New Commentary on the Four Classics. The teaching 
of Chu Hsij it will Eie remembered, had been studied in the Muro- 
machi period by a smaJl number of learned monks of the Five 
Monasteries* but it was not until tlic late sis:tcentb century that hk 
philosophy became mote widely known* through the efforts of & 
scholar named Fujiwara Sdgwa (1561-1619), w ho* it h interesting 
to note, was a Buddhist priest. Under the lokugawo regime the 
Chu Hsi philosophy* w^as virtually adopted as the official school of 
thought* and Ha^^hl Kazan, its chief exponent* was appointed 
adviser to the government. From bis time, it is said, Confudan 
scholars let their hair grow long. This curious item of history is 
highly significant. Hitherto learning had been associated with the 
Church* and scholars had shaved their heads like priests; but now 
Confuezan studies were no longer the recreation of learned monks. 
The Confucian philosophy had an official status* and it may almost 
be regarded a$ having achieved the position of an established 
religion. Confucianism in one form or another displaced Buddhism 
in the esteem of the educated classes, and Buddhism seems to have 
surrendered without a struggle. Buddhkt observances were not 
generally abandoned, J but the strictest Gonfucianist^ were as bit¬ 
terly opposed to Buddhism to Cliristianiiy and tlicy followed a 
strict ConfiicJan ritual wluch included ceremonial reverence to tlie 

* II kmiiHllydeicribed in Japan h? the Td^u system, aftfl- the Japanese 
namo of Chinese nuaters, Tci standing Ch'enj and Shu for Chu Ksi. 

t Under the third Shagun (Iciiutsu* ihc ^'assali were obliged to 

declare their adherence to 00c or other of ihi: Buddhut icets^ and the pi?oplc had 
to register fu paruhronen of a church. But this measure was not intended to 
promote mltKion. It was part of ihe onli-Qinatian policy. 
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memory of the Chinese sages and obeUance ai a shrine of Confu¬ 
cius. Such shrines were erected at official expense and even vi^ted 
officially for worship hy the Shoguns ihemselves. In other ways the 
administration was at great pains to promote ConTudan studies. 
An academy had been founded in 1G33, and this became in 1690 
Lhc college named Shohei-ko (after the birthplace of Cdnfudus, 
which is called in Japanese Shb-hd), the University ofYcdo. The 
office of Rector of this college was a]wa>^ held by a member of the 
Hayashi family;, who thus became* so to speakp hereditary philo¬ 
sophers to the Shogimate^ and were official advisers on etliics and 
education. They^ were all uncompromising adherents of the Ghu 
Hsi system. We shall sec that other s^'stems were studied in Japan* 
but it w-as the Chu Hsi philosophy which enjoyed the widest ac¬ 
ceptance and the monopoly of official patronage. It was the ortho¬ 
dox school, and despite extremely strong counter-currents it re¬ 
mained the most influential throughout the eighteenth and even 
the nineteenth centuryThere is gciod ground for thinking that no 
single body of doctrine has had such a powerful effect in Japan 
upon thought and behaviour among the educated class. Buddliistn, 
of course, was an important vehicle of culture for a thousand 
years* and has left a deep mark on popular send ment, but when 
one considers how venerable was its tradition and how widespread 
its beliefs, it is surprising to find how few traces of its direct 
influence are \'isiblc in the culture of the Yedo periods As for 
Christianity* despite its one time prosperity* it vanished from the 
scene, and among the ruling classes survived only as the bitter 
memory of a pernicious faith.^ 

It will be asked why a mere system of philosophy, borrowed 
from a neighbouring country', should have gained such a hold on 
the minds of the Japanese as did the teaching of Chu Hsi. The 
explanation is not far 10 seek* The Japanese have always been 
more interested in practical ethics than in abstract speculation. 
This is clear enough to anybody who will study their intellectual 
history^ and has been generally admitted by their own philosophers 
who (to use the words of an eminent modem scholar. Dr. T. 

* There vfsu an anti-Chnfdan edkt as late as i 860 decreeing capital punuh- 
ment Tof iKok who would not recant, fiut from 1873 complete religious rreedom 
was nlJowcd, 
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Inouye) fed thM “in Western ethics the domluant principJe i$ 
intdLeetu^l inquiry and not the culdvatjon of virtue/* Ghu HsPs 
philo^phy was not without an interesting coamology. Indeed the 
Sung philosophers may in a general w'ay be said to have irans- 
formed the ancient Confucian ethics by fitting the unsystematbed 
precepts of the Sages into a metaphysical framework of their own 
construction; and further in composing their ontology they made 
free nse of Buddhist and Taoist ideas, though they would have been 
extremely annoyed at such an imputation. But it was upon die 
ethical doctritici of Chu Hsi that the Japanese fixed their attention. 
We need not enter into details of his pliilosophy* ft is enough to 
point out that he preached the importance of self-culture. He held 
that man is innately disposed to right conduct, just as all nature 
is animated by a beneficent principlep* but that it is necessaty for 
him to study the law? of the universe, so a$ to comprehend virtue. 
By induction from those laws he will discover that the relationships 
of natural phenomena have their counterpart in the relationships 
between individuals, supreme among which are those ofs&vercigT! 
and subject^ parent and child, husband and wife. It will be seen 
that, in effect, Chu Hsi does litde rmre than recommend those 
virtues that had always been honoured by the Japanese; but the 
old Confucian morality had hitlierto been gencralJy applied in a 
dogmatic way, Now^ it was rationalised^ far beyond the dreams of 
Confucius, and given a land of metaphysical sanction. Chu Hsi's 
ethical system therefore seemed particularly suited to the needs of 
ihc rulers of Japan. Its central point was loyalty, and though it 
insisted upon the importance of learning it set great store on 
orthodoxy* being in essence mcHdcrate, practical and conservative. 
Its veiy^ definition of evil b “disarrangement** or “confusion/' 
which can conveniently be taken to mean dbturbance of ancient 
order. 

The Tokugaw^a Government consequently gave all possible en¬ 
couragement to followers of Chu Hsi, and they supported teachers 
like Hay ash] Razan, who most v^olendy denounced all other 
creeds, not Buddhism and Christianity alone but any variation 
from orthodox Confucianbrn as stated by its official expositors. In 

* Stri'^tEy ipcxkincj dill Tlsi wm not 0 moni^t^ but liLs- iliialiacri wjis very f^ueeiTi 
and most cif hb Japanese follDwen dhearded lu 
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Other words the BaLuftij while showing a commendable desire to 
promote learnings cDdeavoiired to suppress the spuril of free in¬ 
quiry. At first they met with some measure of success* and during 
mosi of the seventeenth and eighteenth ccniuries the Chu HLsi 
school was supreme m Japan* producing a number of Learned 
moralists; and although it presently encountered hostile currents 
of thought and languished for a short time it did not lose its vitality 
until h was, in common with other andent philosophies, shaken by 
contact with Western thought in the dghtecn-fiftics. Some idea of 
its influence can be best gained from a glance at the careers of its 
leading exponents. Hayashi Razan was foUawed by Itino^hita 
Junan (1621-1698)^ who had three celebrated pupils, Amamori 
Hoshu (1611-1708), Muro K>iiso (163&-1734) and Arai Hakusdd 
(1656-1726), Amamori is remarkable chiefly an exponent of 
that syncretic principle so common in Japanese history, by which 
Budtlhlsm* Confucianism and Taoism were regarded as different 
expressions of one truth, the three legs of a philosophical tripod. 
To this extent he was heretical* since no strict Confijdanist could 
be so eclectic, but his views were perhaps an entering wedge, which 
helped to split the tradidonal school- 

Arai Hakuseki b a more conspicuous figure in hU country's 
chronicles* He may be looked upon as a fine example of that re¬ 
markable apparition in Oriental hbtory, the philosopher-states¬ 
man, During his few years of office he was fuUy misted by the 
Shogun, and he endeavoured to apply to problems of administra¬ 
tion the principles of Confneian philosophy* He held the classical 
view that government should be conducted by means of Music and 
Rites* Staled so baldly, it seems a fantastic theory; but Hakuseki 
was, though bigoted and perhaps reactionary* an earnest* practical* 
minded man. He knew the refining influence of the arts, and he 
was aware that manncT5 are easier to establish than morals. The 
Chinese had long ago discovered the social and political value of 
etiquette and decorum, and it was, he thought, neglect of their 
uses which brought about all those so deplorable features of the 
Genroku age, its frivohty* its extravagance, its taste for gay plea¬ 
sures and its disrespect for old standards- That was why he pressed 
the Shogun to substitute ancient music for No performances* and 
why he travelled to Kyoto to make a special study of Court eti- 
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quette. He paid great attentioD to all matters of ceremoDy at the 
Shogun's pidacc, and drew up regulations governing the dress to 
be worn on ofhdal and private occasions. Such matters were not 
his only concern, for he advised the Shogun on matters of finance 
and trade, took a hand in currency reform, and fought hard 
against corruption and the waste of public money. But he carded 
so far his principles of government on purely civil lines that there 
was a certain militaristic reaction on the accession of the dghth 
Shogun, Yoshimune (lyifi), who led a kind of “Back to Icyasu” 
movement, endeavouring to revive the feudal regimentation of 
Society; encouraging military exercises, to the consternation of 
many samurai now set in comfortable habits, but paradoxically 
enough relaxing the interdict upon Western Icamingi Yoshimune’s 
policy is a Httlc hard to understand, for it seems to be composed of 
conflicting elements. But he appears to have been a man of con¬ 
siderable talents and some originality of mind. Certain of his 
measures show that, while he approved of good old ^hions, he 
was by no means reactionary but progressive and liberal by the 
standards of his day. He respected the orthodox Confucianism, 
but he was not prepared to deprive himself of wisdom from other 
sources. He therefore encouraged scholarship of every complexion, 
with results which he ran scarcely have contemplated. He bestowed 
his patronage impartially upon Confuciaxusts of various schools, 
thus setting up philosophical currents which were in course of 
time to engulf the Bakufu; and his attitude towards Western 
learning revived an interest in studies which had lapsed under the 
cxcludon policy but in time were to be among the chief instru¬ 
ments of its reversal. 

The chief adviser to the new Shogun on matters of administra¬ 
tion as well as philosophy was the celebrated Muro Kyiusd 
•734)* replaced Aral Hakuseki in his position. The presidency 
of the official college {Shoheiko) was still a preserve of the Hayashi 
family, and Chu Kd’s philosophy remained the orthodox teaching. 
But i^uences were at work which tended to undermine its autho¬ 
rity. KyQso, though belonging to the Chu Hsi school, gave to its 
doctrines a very individual flavour. In his hands they came to 
differ from the cold dogmatics of his predecessors, who held rather 
harsh views about virtue, and gained a warmth and an immediate 
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interest ^vhich made them welcome to avetage thinking men. He 
was strictly orthodox in intentioni and a fierce enemy of schismi 
but while he wa^ stem on points of duty and loyalty as foundations 
of the military creed, he differed From most of its exponents in 
preaching pity and humility, which arc liardly explicit in the code 
called BttfAtti?. Jn that sense perhaps he departed from orthodoxy, 
though he would not have admitted it. Certain of hb older con¬ 
temporaries, moreover, had already moved away from the strictest 
Chinese doctrines. Kaibara Ekken has already been mentioned as 
a scholar interested in education, who expounded philosophy in 
simple language. He wrote a great deal about Happiness, which 
he identified with Virtue, and he was by no means an unswerving 
advocate ofChincsepractice.YamaraldAn.zai (i6i8-iG8a),though 
a follower of Chu Hsi, went many steps further in bis disapproval of 
Chinese institutions. In hb later years he came under the influence 
of students of the native edigion and the annals which traced tlic 
descent of the emperors from the gods; and he evolved a carious 
compromise between the doctrines of Chu hlsi and the principles of 
nadonalism. The strict Confuciaiusts of his day were aghast, and 
one of them (Haiiori) said; “Thb is a funny kind of Chu Hsi,” Bui 
.^nzai had started a mos-ement that was later to have a profound 
influence upon political, if not philosophical opinion in Japan, It 
was he, and his followers, who gave an impetus to the anti-Chinese 
school which, by restoring the ancient literature of Japan and 
delving into her ancient chronicles, gave new life to the ShLntb cult 
over which the imperial line presided. They thus made it dear that 
the Shogun was, if not a usurper, at least a mere delegate of the 
throne, and so furnished the enemies of the Sakufu with the politi¬ 
cal weapon by which it was ultimately despatched. 

It has been necessary to describe this reaction against pure Con¬ 
fucianism at some length, because it is important to obsers'c that it 
set in very soon after the establishment of the Tokugawa regime. 
Once llic prestige of Buddhism had vanished, Shinto could begin to 
raise its head; and once men began to ejuesdon the interpretations 
of Virtue given by the official philosophers of the Shogunate, it was 
open to doubt whether loyalty to the throne did not transcend 
loyalty to a feudal overlord. It is intcr«ting to observe to what 
extremes even a Gonfucian scholar could be carried by his nation- 
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alism. Anzai h stated to have cried that if Confucius or Mencius 
ever came interfering with Japan he and his foUowcrs would don 
their armour, grasp their swords and destroy the enemy! 

There were otlier pou crTuI rivals of the Chu ftsi school, of which 
die most important were the foJ lowers of the Chinese phiJosopher 
Wang Yang-mingj called in Japan O-Yomci (t47[i“r52g). He may 
be briefly described as an idealist whose teaching was directly 
opposed to that ofChu Hsi in tJmt he held self-knowledge to be ilw 
highest kind of learning, and seir<ultui'c man^s highest duty. The 
professors of die Chu Hsi school inristcd on the necessity nf know¬ 
ledge as a preparation lor right conduct. The O-YomeJ school, 
though not opposed to learning, bclic\'cd in die rule of conscience 
and attached the greatest importance to ijitrospecdon. They did 
not make much headway at first, being frowned upon by the 
authorities, but they later gained many adherentSi including some 
of the most remarkable men and finest characters of the age. It is 
interesting to speculate upon the reasons for this success. They seem 
toierably clear, il’we look back for an analogy lo the record of Zen 
Buddhism in Japan^ lake Zen, the O-Yomci philosophy rejected 
the authority of written wDrks, recommended a practical subjec¬ 
tive morahty, and bskied upon the intuitive perception of truth 
to be reached by scITstudy and sdr-commandp Such doctrines, 
because they were free from traditionalism and pedantry, had 
always appealed to the mo 5 t vigorous and most thoughtful type of 
Japanese of the upper classes, and it is perhaps because they w^ere 
dimly aware ofthL that the Bakufu opprosed the O-Yomd school^ 
since independence of nund was not a quality they could safely 
encourage^ The most celebrated Japanese followers of O-Yomej 
were resolute men, of a reforming spirit, and it is noteworthy that 
the list includes, as w*eU as great scholars, leaders of revoluuotiary' 
mo%^ement3 like Oshio, who attacked Osaka at the head of a 
hungry mob in 1837, andYoshida Shoin,* who broke the exclusion 
edicts in 1859* We cannot stop to study the Avork of these mcn^ but 
wc must mention tiie name of Nakac Tojii (^608-1648), who 
founded the 0 -Y 6 mei school in Japan and thus sowed the seed of 
opposition to the authority of official Confucianism. His teachings, 
as they were handed down, were subjected to changes and accrc- 
• There li mn uccount of bh Ufic by R. L. Stevemon 
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dons. Like VatnnzaJu Anzai's vievi's, tliey 'were combined ^ith 
Shinto, or applied to the principles of government, usually in a 
manner unfavourable to the Tokugawa interests, indeed tt b most 
nodceable that Confucian philosophy thiougliout the Ycdo period 
tended, in the hands of Japanese scholars, to identify itself widi 
movements for the restoration of Shinto and die Monarchy. Per¬ 
haps this was to be expected, since the Japanese throughout tlieir 
history had always been more interested in politics than in philo¬ 
sophy; but it is none the less worthy of remark. Fujiwara, die first 
great exponent ofChu Hsi, said; '^Shintoond Confucianism are the 
same truth under diHerent names,'* Hayashi Kazan said: "Shinto 
b Odo (Loyalty to the Sovereign) and Odo h Confucianbm";* 
and as scholars all over J apan continued their researches into the 
history and literature of their own country, it became evident that 
the Tokugawa Shoguns, by usurping the Imperial power, had 
committed an oSence against all those codes. It may therefore 
fairly be said that by attempting to found its rule upon Confucian 
ethics die Bakufu contributed to its own destruction. Even the 
so-called Ancient School (Kogakuha) of pEiilosophy, though it 
claimed to revive the doctrines of antiquity and went back to 
Confucius and Mencius, placed entirety new interpretations on the 
words of those sages. All its early leaders were opposed to the 
orthodox Chu Hsi school. Yamaga Soko (1622-1:685) w'os a student 
of military science, and is regarded as one of the founders of 
Buskiio. Yet he was rusticated for his intransigeance, lived in 
Asano’s fief and, as we have seen, inspired the forty-seven Tonin. 
Ito Jinsai (1627-1705) was a leader in Kyoto of the revival of 
ancient Japanese literature, and the first systematic opponent of 
Chu Hsi. Ogyu Sorai (1666-1728) was an original and powerful 
thinker, who believed in absolutism and served the Bakufo faith¬ 
fully, but he abo was heterodox as a philosopher, and his influence 
contributed to the weakening of the ollidal school. 

Though these philosophers differed among tlicmscives most 
violently, and were given to using the most unrestrained language 
about one another, tliey W'erc on the whole unanimous in approv¬ 
ing existing social institutions. They disagreed on points of politi¬ 
cal theory, but it docs riot appear that any of them, except perhaps 
some extreme fbHoweis of 0 -Y 6 mci, were against cxbting class 
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divisions and pnevaJling conceptions of sociaj duty. Yet it is prob¬ 
able that here they might have found a worthy outlet for thcit 
reforming zeal. 11 is one of the most conspicuous features of the 
morality of those times that it was a class morality, or to be more 
accurate a group morality. Tlic authorities liked dealing with 
groups, and thus discouraged individual responsibility. The system 
of boards and councils and duplicated offices which characterised 
the higher administration had its replicas right through the scale, 
down to the small kumi or group of five peasants which formed the 
unit of rural organisation. This arrangement, while it fostered 
mutu^ obligations within a group, tended to promote if not 
hostility between groups at least a neglect of the duty of one 
individual to another and to society at large. It will be apparent 
that such a limited conception of morality must have promoted 
discipline at the expense of a wider integrity: and tliough we need 
not labour this point, it may assist the reader, if he ivill bear it in 
mind, to understand some puzzling aspects of the culture of Japan 
under a feudal regime. Perhaps the most characteirisdc example 
of contemporary ethical practice was to fac found in the coiiuncrcial 
class. Certain prescribed obligations between employer and ser¬ 
vant, or master and apprentice, seem to have been most scrupu- 
lo^ly observed, and solidarity was secured by a strict mutual 
faithfulness among the raembets of a trade guild. But tliis high 
standard of corporate morality was offset by a ruthless unconcern 
for the rights of persons outside the group, amounting sometimes 
to grossly antt-sodal conduct. It is perhaps for some reason such as 
this that when Japan was throivn open to foreign trad e, and organ¬ 
ised upon a new mercantile basis, it was not the members of the old 
commercial class who became leaders of new cntcrpiise in finance 
and industry. Their outlook was too narrow, they had thrived 
under protection, and with a few exceptions they fell back to 
huebtering, while ambitious samurai of low and middle rank 
became bankers, merchants and manufacturers. Their standard, 
too, was a class standard, but they had a broader horizon. 

Individu^m is not the whole of wisdom; and nobody ivill deny 
that, in spite of its shortcomings, the creed embodied in Bushido 
WM of the greatest value to Japan in trying periods of transition. 
The moral life which It fostered fitted the social framework of 
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Heudal times, but as the reudal constiiLution disintcgraird under 
economic stress then the principles which supported it were bound 
to be caJted In question. One challenge came from within^ as new 
pliilosophica] ideas and political sentiments gained acceptance. 
Another came from without, when Yoshimunc while Shogun 
(1716-1745) opened the door again to occidental icamitig^ Since 
the exclusion edicts^ the only channel of communication with the 
West had been the little Dutch settlement at Nagasaki^ and the 
Japanese could learn of the outside world only through merchants 
and shipmasters and* on rare occasions, some learned man like 
Kaempfer, attached to the regular Dutch embassy to Yedo in 
1690* or a surgeon belonging to the Dutch East India Company, 
Now that the Shogun allowed the importation of foreign books 
(except those relating to Christianity) the Japanese ver^^ naturally 
first turned their attention to those branches of western science 
that seemed immediately usefiib such as medicine and astro¬ 
nomy. Of surger>' they had gained some cm pinc knowledge from 
Portuguese and Dutch tiisitors more than a century before, but for 
further progress they must be able to read Dutch Dooks, They 
encountered at first the mosL heartbreaking diDkuItics, for even 
the ofTidal interpreters to tlie factor^' at Deshima knew only a few 
common phrases, which they had noted down in and learned 
by heart, while scholars in Yedo had, after many years* painfully 
acquired from tliem the alphabet and a small vocabulary of words 
like Sun, Moon, Earth, Man, Tiger, Dragon, and Bamboo. Even 
such meagre accomplishmcni was frowned upon by the Sakufu in 
unauthorised scholars, and there is a itQty that the writer of 
a w^ork called Tafcj qf the Rfd-Hnin (1765} was reprimanded 
because as an illustration of foreign customs he reproduced the 
alphabctn Gradually, fay feats of almost incredible patience, dic¬ 
tionaries Avere compiled and works on anatomy, geography, and 
otlier sciences Averc slow'ly Lranslatcd. A manuscript Dutch-Japan- 
ese dictionary was made for the Government by Aoki Ruuzo, an 
official Confucianist, in 1745. A book of anatomical draAvings wi th 
explanatory^ text was, after years of labour, translated by a 
physidan named Sugita Gempaku in 1774, and by the opening of 

• Almflit die IcMl vuitable icript in ibc world for phonetk notadan of thii 
kmdr 
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lilt fiinciccnth century tlicre had been acquired in Japan a fair 
knowledge of some ^vestern sciences and, it should be added, of 
western politics. 

More than one cause contributed to swell the enthusiasm for this 
new' learning. The mid-eighteetitb century' in Japan was in some 
respects a prosperous periods Yoshimune^s economic policies bene* 
filed at least ccnaiti classes, and diere ensued one of those 
extravagant periods when people look round for new amuscmenis 
and new' ways of spending money. This gave a fiJJip to the import 
of curiosities from Europe, and there was a great demand for 
glass-ware, watches, woollens and velvets, as well as things like 
telescopesj magic-lantcms, Leyden jars, thermometers, baro¬ 
meters and so on. /Ml these (fashionable at a time when we w-^cre 
beginning to admire China teacups and the inscrutable wisdom of 
the East) stimulated the interest of thoughtful men, and led to 
furllier inquiries. Later, tvhen times were bad, as after the great 
famine of 17B3-1787, many grew^ restless, and some became dimly 
conscious that all w^as not well with their country's institutions. 
Typical of this class, tired of their own civilisation and eager to 
learn about the West, w'as Hiraga Gennai (1732-1779), who sold 
ail his possessions to buy a Dutch book on natural liisiory, made a 
deep study of medical botany, formed a commercial company, 
constructed electrical apparatus, wove a fire-proof cloth by using 
asbestos, and in the internals of his researches threw off extremely 
popular jerifri plays and sketches as a means of livelihoods After 
1790 more than one attempt was made by Russian and American 
ships to open relations with Japan, and as early as 17B7 some 
patriots had growTi alarmed at her defenceless slate, wbilc others 
had declared tliat she had much to learn and had better bring her 
seclusion to an end* Some scholars^ of w'hom one was Sugiia Gem- 
paku Avho translated the Anatomy, would have liked to import 
foreign learning and tlicn close the country' again, so that they 
could digest it in a realm of peace; but Sugita observed scornfully 
that the modem samurai were so miserably cffcndnaie that they 
could not be trusted to keep out invaders. Perhaps the wbc$[ were 
men like Honda Rlmd (Toshiakij who saw the weakness ofjapan^s 
economic situation, and wrote (riVca T79®) her culture wa5 at 
a standsdil. The only solution of her difficulties, he said, was for 
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her ships to sail the seas and cam ^v'calih in foreign trade. It ^vas 
even suggested that, since a series of good harvests liad followed 
the famine after 1790, the export of rice would benefit the samurai. 

k was not merely practical benefits that were foreseen from 
intercourse with the West, for tfierc were a few who felt that China 
was not the only home of wisdom- It cannot be said that Japan 
then turned to Europe for the sublimer sorts of knowledge. Goo- 
fudan philosophy of one kind or another remained supreme, and 
perhaps it was unfortunate that, when at last the Japanese had 
time to consider the nobler eflbrts of the western mind, it was the 
dreary ratiocinations of Herbert Spencer or the homiletic of men 
like Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Smiles which seemed best to 
stay their intellectual pangs. In the arts they had as much to leach 
as to learn, and it was not long before their colour^prints, their 
lacquer and their porcelains began to provide us with a somewhat 
astonished ddight. The mysteries of their esthetics, the beauties 
of their andent painting and sculpture, had to wail some genera¬ 
tions before they could be understood. But meanwhile Japanese 
artists turned to the study of western methods. Their own schools 
were flourishing enough, for there are great names in the later 
Yedo period: Ito Jakuchu (1713-1 Boo), Tani Buudio (1765- 
1842), Mamyama Okyo (1733-1795), many celebrated mas¬ 
ters of uitiyew and of the humorous or eccentric school known 
as Biayingwa (Literary Men’s Pictures)-* Naturally therefore the 
Japanese were mterested in questions of technique rather tiian of 
{csdtctic theory, and they studied carefully Western prindples of 
perspective and chiaroscuro. These w'crc not entirely new to them, 
for there are Japanese paintings of European kings on horseback, 
w'hicli look like copies of tapestry and date from the early seven- 
tccnili century; and a painter named Yamada Uemon, who was 
involved m the Shimabara Rebellion of 1637, was known for his 
pictures in foreign style. But the anti-Christian ctUcis made men 
chary of showing an interest in western art, in which religious 
motives were so common, and it was not until the ume of Shiha 
Kokan (1737-1818) that the study was resumed. He painted a 
great number of rather bad pictures, both oils and water colours, 
which were widely distributed, and brought him a considerable 
reputation in his day. But lie is more deservedly known for his all- 
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round j imatinblc interest in western things—geography * Justoryi 
inoculation r e[igm\'ing, all the natural sciences he could learn 
anything about and particularly those which had a strong spec¬ 
tacular element^ requiring the use of globes and other exciting 
instmmeots. In their restless curiosity lie and his friend Hiraga 
Gennai were but sLiglidy abnornial sped mens of a now numerous 
type, men who wanted something new, they cUd not know exactly 
^rhat, bu t certainly nothing that was offered by the cult arc of the 
Exast. 

j'Vll these intellcctua] forces which we have attempted to des¬ 
cribe—tlie decline of orthodox Confucianism, the revival of 
nadotiiil history^ literature and religion, the loyalist movement and 
the steady penetration of western idcas-Hcombinod with powerful 
economic tendencies to break down the exclusion policy, and in 
1B68 to restore the imperial dynasty to its ancient supremacy.^ 

a. ECONOMIC ^^OVE^lENTS 

The Tokugawa Government^ calling in the aid of philosophers^ 
attempted to solve their numerous difficulties by treating them as 
if they w^ere mainly ethical pnoblcjTtSj And most of their efforts were 
directed towards proerving unchanged the existing class div^ons* 
But they were Jn reality faced wdth economic conditions which 
could not be remedieti c>n such lines. Fundamentally didr problem 
was an economic problem^ the perennial problem of food supply; 
and this tlicy could nc\ er solve so long as they refused to change the 
social irndtutions over which they presided. During the yeaR from 
1600 to the popubdon of Japan increased^ agriculture taken 

as a w^hole prospered, industry made moderate advances, and 
methods of distribution were improved; so that the country was 
able to support a general rise in the standard of living. But further 
progress w as checked by a number ofotetacles. The most impor¬ 
tant of these we have already enumerated, when tracing the first 
results of the transition from agricultural to mere an tile economy. 
The subsdtution of money for rice as a medium ofcxchange^ while 
it caused a decline in the pow^r of the samurai which was disturb^ 
ing to the Bakufu, had an even more serious effect in that it reduced 
the productive power of the farmers. A mere iransfcr of wealth 
from one unproduedve class to another, from soldiers to merchants. 
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would doubtlm have caused an unpleasant derafigemcnt of the 
social orders but this might have been, adjusted without much 
difficulty, particularly as many of the ckonin rendered services to 
the community in the carriage of goods^ the investment of capita^ 
and the manufacture of essential commodities^ The sufferings of 
the farmers, however, their poverty and their tenancy troubles, in 
a word the agrarian problem, struck at the foundation of the State. 

The agrarian problem in Japan under the Tokugawa r%imc, 
though complicated in its dciaib, can at very little expense of 
accuracy be stated in the rollovsing terms. The life of tlie peasant, 
v^iTetched at the best of times^ was rendered almost unbearable by 
fluctuating prices of rice and by the rising standard of lining among 
all classes but bis own. Since no surplus was left to him by the Ux 
collector, he could profit little by a good crop, while a bad crop 
left him on the verge of starvation, ^fhesc mbfonanes affected the 
farming class m various wa^'s, but nearly always to their increasing 
disadvantage^ Some got into debt* to the few slightly more prosper* 
ous culdv'ators than themselves or to usurious towTispeopIe; and 
for a ]>casant to get into debt was to be on a steep road down to 
destruction. Some migrated to other districts, in the hope of 
making a frc$h start. Some absconded and became vagrants. Some 
made their way to the towns in search of employment as domestic 
serv ants or day-labourers. Those w^ho remained on the land found 
themselves short of workers for their fields^ and unable to support 
their families. And meanwhile the daimyo and thdr retainers;^ 
pressed by the merchants and money-lenders, turned the screw on 
the already tortured peasants, so that (to quote from a work written 
before !750) the farmers were treated by officials and tax-gatherers 
"as a cruel driver treats an ox or a horse, when he puts a heavy 
burden on the l>cast, and lashes it mercilessly, getting all the 
angrier when k stumbles and whipping more violendy than ever, 
with loud curses.” Peasants were often compared to seeds, like 

• Became farmers now to rnrid nioiic>' for a variety of paipoKS^ where 

they had previously bartered with rice. Owing to intensive Qiltiin:^ which the 
Lnetcased deiaand Tor foodstufls brought aboutk they had to buy TOanure. And 
they had to pay with money for tgrieuhural implements, borsrs^ and oddments 
of dotbing, Ac., which n»e steadily in price in term* of silver. The feudal land- 
holdcn,. moreoveri tended lo cjiac! taxes in o^nney instead of licep of couise, at 
a rate favoufable to [hcmselvea. 
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which w^crc pressed for tlieir olt, because “the harder you 
press the more you squecre out.*' Such testimony to the misery of 
farmers is to be found throughout Tokugawa literature- naturally* 
since the position of agriculture was so desperate diat it could not 
escape the notice of the most callous observ^er. Nor can it be said 
Uiat the rulers of Japan w^cre blind to these abuses. They tried to 
remedy them, and to understand them within the limits of dieir 
knowledge. Indeed it is one of the most striking features of the 
intellectual activity of the age that its leading schoJai^ concerned 
themselves with economic problems, and its learned literature 
consists largely of treatises on agriculture* currency and similar 
topics. The greatest Confuctan scholars paid the closest attention 
to Fuch pi^blems. Arai Hatuseki wrote on currency reform- Dazai 
Shun wrote a treatise on PoliUcaJ Economy; and other weU- 
knowTi philosophers in the eighteenth century', of w hom we need 
mention only Ogyu Sorai, Nfuro KynsOj and Kumazawa Banzan* 
composed important esays or memorials on similar subjects.* It is 
remarkable that, at least until the early part of the ninciecnth 
century' even the most penetrating minds among them failed as 
a rule to grasp the truth* that the wealth of Japan was adequate 
neither in amount nor in distribution to the needs of her society* 
Sonic of them saw* it dimly, but most of them proposed only 
neat ethical solutions of the terrible equation of supply and 
demand. Peasants must work hard and respect their betters^ 
merchants must be honest and content with small profits, and 
samurai must not be extravagant. 

Meanwhile the decrease in the farming populationp which may 
be looked upon as having set in firom about 1725^ rc^^^ted ftirther 
upon the condition of the peasants^ accentuating their already 
severe distress and giving still greater speed to movements tliat 
tended to diminish food supply or to cause disastrous fluctuations 
in prices. These mov'cmcnts cannot be described fully herc^ but 
some idea of their nature can be gained from the following dis¬ 
connected account of the more spectacular features of agrarian 

• There waa mChicuver a comidciablc bocly or popular wriiing of the same 
kiiKl. Tliua the TsiUt^u fCtkai BunkSy dr Library of Popular EcDnomies (Tokj^'t^ 
1916)* of twelve v'olumea of reprinti of popular worlu bdpn^ to tlm 

pcHf^p dealing wiiJi monty^ trade, a^culiuiCp and ihia h qoly a selcccidn 
of typical boolu. 
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distress* It shoxdd be premised that not all farmers were impover¬ 
ished, There were a few who prospered* usually by getting a hold 
on the land of other men^ and working them like slaveSj so that a 
writer on social topics {circa 1800) could say^ “For one man who 
makes a fortune there arc twenty or thirty reduced to penury/* 
Such impoverishment made it impossible for the peasants to sup¬ 
port children* and they resorted freely to abortion and infanticide. 
There arc traces of these practices before Tokugawa times. Then 
they seem to have been sporadic and to have followed natural 
calamities like famine and plague; but by tlie middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century they were pret^alent throughout Japan* and had 
reached such alarming dimensions that they were prohibited by 
official edict in 1767* Naturally such decrees had no success* In¬ 
fanticide was regarded as a quite proper process* and was known as 
mabiki^^ which is the w^ord used of thinning a rovr of vegetables by 
uprooting. Conversely, in order to secure a supply of children For 
work in the fields without the espeme of bringing them up* 
farmers were kno™ to buy children kidnappjcd in the large towns 
by regular traffickers known as “child merchants*” 

While infanticide and abortion kept down the numbers of the 
agricultural population* there aJso a constant drain upon 
farm labour owing to the influx of peasants into the towns. City 
life offered a refuge from the endless struggle on the land* to the 
young a delightful prospect of pleasures and excitements* to their 
parents a relief from oppression, for as chdnin they were un taxed 
and received a money wage wliich they could spend as they chose. 
Even as early as 17 z £2 the decrease of the rural population began to 
cause concern* and the Tokugawa government decreed that all 
peasants must relnm to their native villages. Decrees of this kind 
were repeated at interv^als until as late as 1B43, when forcible 
measures were taken ro send migrators back to their provinces 
from Yedo. Nothing, however* could stop men from deserting their 
farms, since hardly any punishment could be worse than the life 
they had to lead in the country. There h no means of knowing 
exactly the movements of population during this period, but it may 
be safely assumed that the number of agricultural workers re- 

* More euphemistic termj were kiusM and mh&jA'j, which mean ^'scndin^^ 
back.” 
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maincd almost stationary' even if it did not actually decrease. It 
appears that there was, generally speaking, an increase in the area 
of land under culdvation, tiianks to reclamation in certain parts of 
Japan^ and methods of culdvatlon tended to improve^ if only to 
meet the exacdons of landlords. But most of ihis. advantage was 
offset by abuses. In northern and eastern Japan large tracts were 
abandoned by farmcTS because the land would not produce enough 
to satisfy the tax-gatherer. At the other extreme there were good 
farms which were $0 produedve that the oJScials marked them 
down for ab^rdly high assessment^ with the fantasde result that 
their owners rcUnqubhcd them to poor peasants, w'ho e%'en in some 
cases had to be given a sum of money to induce them to accept the 
gift. Into the question of tenancy we need not enter herCp but it is 
worth observing that the poverty of the peasants forced them^ in 
many instances, to surrender their land by sale or pledge to credit¬ 
ors, and there were thus brought into existence two new classes, 
one of persons who ow'ned land which they did not farnip the other 
of persons who farmed land which they did not own. This created 
new hardships for agriculturalisis and a clash of interests between 
tenant farmers and landowners (other than feudal lords). The 
most curious anomalies arose, as for example w'hen a landowner 
reproved his tenant for producing too much rice, because taxa¬ 
tion increased in proportion to the yield, while the tenant objected 
that unless the yield were high there was no surplus for lus own 
subsistence. Tenant disputes continued throughout the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and in some parts of Japan tiicy have 
recurred in quite recent years. 

As if the peasantry were not sufficiently oppressed by human 
greed and stupidity, Nature took a hand in completing the tale of 
their miseries. There w'ere frequent epidemics of pestilencep while 
famine raged from 1732 to 1733 and again from 1783 to 1787. The 
loss of life through plain starvation, and the lowering of the pow'er 
of resistance of the ill-fed classes, reduced the population by over 
f,ooo,<xxi iu the years between 17S0 and 1786* It may be ima¬ 
gined that those peasants ^vho had any spirit left revolted against 
their hardshipt^ in such ways as were open to them. Accordingly 
we find that during the latter half of the Tokugawa regime there 
were frequent agrarian rbings. Somedmis they were demonstra- 
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dons in force made by small tenant farmers goaded to desperate 
action by the oppression of their cneditorSj but often they were 
blind, angry rushes against the local authoritic$p which generally 
ended in the crud death of the ringleaders. Bitter tenancy dis¬ 
putes are recorded early after 1700. In these, though on the whole 
the lando%sTiers were in a strong position, a compromise w^as 
usually reached because the tenants in the last resort could—and 
occasionally did—merely abandon their Farms. More serious were 
the farmers' riots, which as time progressed took on an increasingly 
political complexion. As faj: back as the Kamakura period there 
had been agrarian risings (known as trurAi-iWi), some of which we 
have already mentioned with reference 10 the \Triuoa$ .Adniinii- 
tTBtion edicts of ih: fourteenth and fiftcemh centuries. 

They were npt always purely agrarian riots, for at times they were 
complicated by religious fervour, as in the Ikko Ikki or Fanatic 
Risings, and at times they were stimulated by class hatred, as 
when peasants banded together, ciydng “Down with the samu¬ 
rai,*' to resist the depredations of military' factions. In the Toku- 
gawa period the motive w^as at first purely economic, and the 
action taken by the peasants varied from a humble petition to 
an armed demonstration* The classical instance is that of Sakura 
Sogoro, a poor farmer who on behalf of 300 ofhU fellows oppressed 
by their lord presented a memorial to the Shogun himself, in 1651, 
The guilty baron was punished by the Bakufu for his misrule, but 
Sogoro and hU wife were crucified, having first seen thetr children 
beheaded. From about 1750 peasant uprisings became more 
frequent,* Sometimes they w^cre mere peaceful demonstrations, 
sometimes they were angry revolts by armed mobs in their thou¬ 
sands. Generally the leaders w'crc punished by death because such 
combinations w'erc illegal, but their demands were mostly accc|> 
ted; and it is significant that tow*ards the year t&oo the rioters 
became bolder and the samurai less inclined to resist. 

To this account of agrarian troubles it is only fair to add that 
not all feudal barons were tyrannical and not all tax-gatherers 
corrupt. Despite the horrors that wc have depicted^ there were 
territories, notably those of "Ouuide Lords,” in which the peas- 

• More than My are mentioned in pnbluHed historical works aftrr 1714+ and 
there arc MS. accDunts oF hundreds moce^ 
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ants were wdl enough treated, allowed a fair measure of self- 
government, and secured against usury and eviction* Thus cer¬ 
tain enlightened daJmyd gave allou'anc^ to peasants to enable 
them to bring up children^ and in other ways improved conditions 
in the villages, wliile in certain fiefs there still survived a class of 
well-to-do scU’-reiiant farmer descended from the mediseval 
wamor who had tilled his land between campaigns. Thanks 
largely to this combination of paternalism and autonomy^ the 
Japanese peasant (to quote the words of an authority* whose 
learning and judgment arc beyond question) ''emerged from the 
feudal period with little or no active interest and training in the 
conduct of the larger affairs of the countr>v but with the sterling 
virtue of industry, with a remarkable capacity for discipline, and 
with a secure though diminutive holding in laud/* 

If we now turn from the country to the town wcsce an entirely 
different picture* The supcf^cial aspects of dty life we have 
attempted to portray in an account of the culture of Genroku, and 
there can be no doubt that the gaiety and extra\Tigance of that 
period betokened a prosperous society in which money came as 
easily as it w'ent. Yet the prosperity of the merchants was bmlt upon 
the misfortunes of other classes. The w^ealth w'hlch the daimyo ex¬ 
tracted from the peasants wms passed on to the samurai, but it soon 
left their purses. By the opening years of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the military class were feeling acutely the pinch of poverty 
and the power of the townspeople. The immediate cause of their 
decline was the breakdown of rice economy. The revenues of the 
daimyo and the stipends of tlidr retainers were fixed in terms of 
rice* But mcKt of them lived in towTiSj at least for a great part of 
the year. There they needed money for their daily needs; needs 
w hich, moreover, increased as the standard of living in cities rose 
owing to the lavish %vay$ of the daimyo and the prosperous habits 
of the bourgeoisie. They could consert their rice into money only 
at rates fixed by the merchants, and somehow they always found 
themselves the losers. Eiiher the price of rice was low, or the coin¬ 
age was debased, and in any case they scorned to inquire into 
vulgar questions of money, since anything that savoured of bar¬ 
gaining w'as beneath their dignity* Many powerful barons were in 
•AaaJi^wa. QmUrifrutUfU of Japan fi* jVnp Japan —igil- 
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the hands of moneyJcndcre and one writer said; “The anger oF 
the wealthy merchants of Osaka can strike terror into the hearts 
of the daimyo*” Deeply involved in debt^ the daimyo looked 
round for means of making or saving moticy^ A fen^ encouraged 
industries in their fiefs^ such as cotton-spinning and the produc¬ 
tion of special kinds of silk lobules, and gradually it became clear 
to many members of the military class that they could get out of 
the grip of the merchants only by following the merchants" ex¬ 
ample. But the higher their rank* the less incline were they to 
step down from their pedestal^ and anyhow there were natural 
limits to such indusiriat expansion. For the most part the feudal 
lords aiiemptcd less scientHic methods of relieving thdr own dis¬ 
tress, They borrow'cd money from their samuraij by die simple 
device of reducing their stipends. NominalJy a certain proportion, 
from one-tenth to si?£-tenths of the annual grant of rice* was held 
back, to be issued at a latect unspecified date; but in practice this 
was a forced loan, at no interest, in perpetuity. No wonderj then, 
that the samurai class fell into even more serious indigence than 
before, and that their loyalty was strained. Their growing distress 
gradually ate into their idealism and consumed ihcir pride. As 
early as 1700 we learn of sad lapses from militai^' virtue. The>' dis¬ 
pensed with their hereditary retainers, who should have carried 
their spear or led their horse in wartime, and hired townsmen as 
servants, often first exacting a money' payment. They thus began 
to destroy the old lifelong feudal relationship between master and 
man, which had been based on loyalty and not on cash. The most 
needy of them even resorted to infanticide w'hen they found their 
families growing too numetous. Odicrs would somedmes, dis¬ 
placing their natural heiis, adopt the son of a rich commoner if 
they could induce his father to pay handsomely enough for the 
privilege. This was extremely significant of impending social 
changes, for it meant that the samurai class no longer prided 
themselves, to the exclusion of all other sentiments, on the purity 
of thdr blood and the dignity of their anc^tra] name, ^flic prac¬ 
tice grew in frequenCT, and towards the end of the Tokugawa 
regime it wia$ quite usual for a commoner to purchase the rank of 
samurai. Such transactions arc recorded as cariy as tyio, w'hcn 
decrees Avere promulgated calling attention to the love of money 
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and the decay of honesty in the miliUry class. But these measures 
could not right the economic situation of the samurai^ and can- 
temporary literature contains many passages which show that 
o(\cn their integrity declined with their fortunes^ and this double 
collapse brought them slowly hut surdy down in the esteem of the 
commoners. They could no longer slmh the commoners with thdr 
swords for fancied losults. Sometimes their swords were in pawn^ 
with dieir armour and thdr ceremonial robes^ and mostly they 
dared not resent affronts from thdr creditors. Their stfqation can 
be expressed^ if wc may be pardoned a feeble play upon words^ 
by saying tiiat they could no longer cut down merchants because 
they were obliged to cut down expenses. Their distress as indivi* 
duals was serious enough^ but the decline in thdr prestige as a 
class caused the government grave mlsgivmgs. Various remedies 
were tried for the benefit of die daimyo and samurai. The un¬ 
successful attempts of the Bakufu to regulate the price of rice 
have already been mendoned, as also their disastrous currency 
measures. They tried of course the old policy of government by 
exhortation^ and issued edicts on thrift at mter^ als from the seven¬ 
teenth to the nineteenth century^ but it was idle to prescribe saving 
to those who had no money to spare. They endeavoured to fix rates 
of interest, with no real efTcct; and they resorted to the extreme 
measure of repudiation^ that certain S)™ptom of a changing 
social order. As early as Eytfi certain obligations previously in¬ 
curred by samurai were declared void. In tygo townspeople were 
forbidden to assemble outride samurai houses to collect debts. 
In 1789 a edebrated edict decreed that all debts incurred before 
1785 by katami^io and Other direct retainers of the Shogun should 
be cancelled^, and all debts incurred in 1785 and after were to be 
repaid in instalments so small that the creditors lost most of their 
capitaJp 

All tlicsc causes contributed to a fusion of classes, or at least to a 
blurring of thai dbdnction between classes upon which die feudal 
regime was based. FaimcrSi wc have seen, became tow^nsmcrip 
Townsmen bought farms. Commoners and some farmers entered 
the ranks of samurai by adoption or putchase. And it was not un- 
cotnmon for samurai to surrender their social pri^'ilcgcs and be¬ 
come fr^Fiiii, generally to tlieir financial advantage. By about 1850, 
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if not before^ there was a regular tariff for the entry of a commoner 
into a samurai familyi and many men orhumbfe anicccdents thus 
obtained samurai status, including (in the words of a writer in 
1816): *'Sons of low-class commoners; relatives of usurers; sons of 
blind men;* crimJnab who had fled to Yedo from their native 
towns; people expelled by their daimyo or inastcr: excommuni¬ 
cated priests; sons of monks who had broken their vows, and even 
members of the pariah class,” But the new samurai were not all so 
disreputable as this notice would have one believe, and it was often 
the most ambidous or w'orthy of the commoners who, as a first srep 
in thdr careers, bought positions as low^ grade samurais Some of 
these rose to important positions towards the end of the SUogunate, 
becoming dependable officials, pardcularly in posts where they 
were concerned with fionndal problems or city administration. 
Indeed it may be said that the organisation of Japan at and 
following the Restoration of iBfiB was m a great measure the work 
of samurai of the lower grades. Prince I to* one of tlie most famous 
of these* was the son of a respectable farmer who bad purchased 
the position of samurai from a retainer of the Mori family in 
western Japan. 

This growing confusion of classes, ’^vith its redLstributioii of 
wealth and power, though it brought the townsmen to a new 
posidon of importance in society* naturally did not operate m 
favour of every inhabitant of the towns, 'flie mercandle organisa¬ 
tion of thcf^nin was almost as stiff and minutely regulated as the 
feudal hicrarchyj wMle dieir charters and their guild privileges 
were so jcaloiisly guarded that free competidou w-as almost un¬ 
known. It therefore resulted that they were often able to hold the 
community at ransom* whether by puedng prices up against con¬ 
sumers or by keeping wages down against w^orkmen. Their finan¬ 
cial control was such that the uncertainty of money values in the 
long run worked out to their advantage w^hlle it impoverished 
almost cvcr>' other class* The usurers and the rice brokers and the 
great wholesale dealers in particular grew fat, and though the 
hhogunatc tried to reduce their corpulence by levies called 
kin or money for govcmmenl usc^^ it usually came back to them 

• Because bluid men wert specially protected ind tlitif debtors roieed to pay 
Lhtm^ 40 that ai luumt they became ikh+ 
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in anotlicr fomi. It wa$ the plain cidzais^ the small shopkeepers 
and the day-labourers who suffered, and they constituted the 
mass of the tos^nspeoplci Official attempts to stabilise rice prices 
at a high level in the interest of the samurai time after time 
brought the populace to the verge of starv ation. Then the Bakufu 
would grow alarmed and prohibit rice-hoarding or try' to fe the 
price at a lower figure, jf\ll their interference only made matters 
worse, and food riots, of the t>^ known as uckiiowashi, or “smash- 
ing up/* occuiTcd repeatedly. The riotens raided shops and the 
houses of rich men, looting food and wrecking buildings^ These 
rmngs tx:currcd throughout the eighteenth century', and into the 
nineteenth, but the most serious was that of 17B7. This was at the 
end of a long famine. The price of rice, fit imnime in 1783, rose to 
loj in 1786 and r87 in 1787, There were raids not only in Yedo, 
but throughout the country, from Kyushu in the west to Mutsu in 
the nortli-easu In 1837 there w^as a pitiful uprising led by one 
Oshio, a scholar and a leading 0 -Y 5 mei pliilGsophcr, who had 
already sold his books to hdp the hungry poor. The rebels attacked 
Osaka, and tried to set fire to the city, but they were put down by 
government troops and Oshio look hts own life. It is an ironical 
commentary on the position of the samurai under the Tokugawa 
regime that on most of the rare occasions when they were called 
to anus it was to suppress a mob ofstar\^ing indigents. They Lhem- 
sdvffi were, it is true, \ictims of circumstances; but no panegyric 
can cleanse the feudal record of such stains as the murder of 
Sogoroj typical of the pitiless oppression of the weak by a class 
w'hosc rule was founded upon violence. It was high time that it 
came to an end. 

Such were the economic conditions which the feudal govern* 
ment had to face in the first decades of the nineteenth century': and 
there is no doubt chat they were ill at ease. The strongest rivals of 
the Shogunate, the great i^^ma or Outside Lords, like Satsuma, 
Choshu (Mori), Tosa and Hizeii, had always held aloof from the 
Tokugawa. They had governed their fiefs in their own w^ay^ kept 
clear of most of the financial embarrassments which w^ere weaken* 
ing the Shogunate, encouraged industry and commerce in their 
domains without falling into the clutches of usurers, and. perhaps 
most important of all, had preserved among their people tlsc old 
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feudal virtues of discipline and frugality. The Bakufri, et'cn in its 
most enlightened phases, had always governed in the interest of 
ihe Tokugawa family and their do$e adherents. Consequently 
there was little in the Tokugawa poKcy^ or its exccudonj to com¬ 
mand the allegiance of these great barons or of the discontented 
“ samurai—not only mastcflcss men but also retainers of the 
Shogun and his hereditary vassals—whose numbers were con¬ 
stantly swollen by hnandal distress, and whose loyalty was 
breaking under the strain of misrule. The country was full of 
restless spirits, dissatisfied with thdr condition and thirsting for 
activity. There were nobles who wanted independence and foreign 
trade, to develop the resources of ihdr domains; samurai who 
wanted opportunities to use their talents^ whether as soldiers or as 
officials; merchants who wanted to break the monopolies of the 
guilds; scholars who wan led to draw knowledge from new springs; 
humble peasants and townsmen who wanted just a little freedom 
from tax and tyranny. Every force but conservatism wtis pressing 
from witliin at the closed doors: so tliat when a summons came 
from without they were flung wide open, and all these imprisoned 
energies were released* 

TAEIJE OF KL\IN POUTIGAL EVENTS IN YEDO PERIOD 

Ahi-D^ 1615 leyaau promulg^ates the "Li'ws of Klilitaiy HDnji»” 

1616 D«th of Icywi, Hjdclada, Second Shofnia* 

1617 Hcncwed persccutiDii of ChrinJai^i 

t&at Tcimtsu, Thifd Sh6gun (d. t05il. 

tSs4 Expul^oo of Spaniarda- 

1637-1038 Shimahani Robellioia-Japanese forbiddcfi to uas-d abmad. 

1635 Eacpylsior fif FortugucM- 

16^ Other Europeaiia excluded, Porlugtpcsc envoys from Macao 
behead i:d^ 

1641 Diiich rmtn Hirado aud confined in Deshuna. 

165] leoana. Fourth Shogun* 

1637 Great fire in Yedo, 

[660 Beguminp of Mita school of hutoriaiUr under Toku^wB 
Mitnikuni- ^Fhey pfomoled study of nalional htemture ^d 
religion^ thus selling on foot a revival moitCjnenl which tended 
later to undertnioe the Sh^gimatc and la restore the Imperial 
house to ils legitimate supremacy. 

1673 English attempt to renew trade rdadoiu fails, 

16^ Tsunayodu, KfUi Shogun. Corrupt adinlni$tta£oiij great freedom 
of nuuitiera. “Genroku Period,” 1686-1703- 

171:9 leo&bu. Sixth Shogun. Advised by CmifiicLaii Aral Hakuadd, 
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RcAcLlciti Jigaiiat laxity of Tsunayoshj'j regime. Attempted 
6nandal rdbmu. 

1713 fec^ugu, Sevsuh Sho^n. 

1715 Canjplrtiort “(ifrAt Hilioty «if Japiui" iD^-A'i/umdn) com* 
meiiecd by MiLiiikiini. 

1716 Ycsakfiriyne, Ei^hlh Shagun. Attonpt to JtifTcri adxnIniitmdoD. 
RelAxation of edicts ogaimi western learning. 

^745 ^eshige, Ninth Sbaguci. 

17^ Ichanjj Tenth Shogun. 

1786 lenari, Elevcrth Shogun. Serious faming and epidemics. 

17 3 ''t 7®'7 Rice riolii. Matsudaira Sadimobu, prime minister, atlempis 
ccohDoUc and social vefarm. Growing feeling against 
owing trigely to study of undent history, literature and religion 
by Khobrs like Kamo MabiKlki (]697-) 7b9)r iuid Motooti (1730- 
iBotjp who publislied the J^ojiki with a Jlill comincntar>', and Uiua 
called attention to the claims of ibe inipcrial dynasty. Shinto 
re^d^-al mov^ernenti. 

1791-179^ American and Russian ships visit Japan but are sent away. Decrees 
against foreJgti shipping reisyued. 

1797 ^crican ship (Eliza) caUJng at NagamkJ u treated m Dutch 
ihip and allowed lo uadc. Slight rdaxallon of the edicts for a fw 
ycars^ and then strict enlprccmenT. 

1837 Amrirl^ vessd “Morfison" driven away fitBn Vedo Bay, 

1838 leyosiii. Twelfth Shogun. Famines. FjnandaJ embarmssiiient of 

Shi'jgunatc. 

tM U.S. warships at Oiaga invite Japan to sanction fardgn trade. 
KeTuacd. 


1Q53 Icsada, Thirtcenlb Sh%un. 

Oimmander ofU.S. squadron [Perry) repeats invllation and states 
he Will rcturo Ibr an omw^ next yeax'+ 

1854 Perry rdurni and treaty is conduded between Japan and U.S., 
followed shortly by trealiis with other Powets. 

185B leniochi^ Fourteenth Shfl^n, 
iBfifi Yoahinobu (KeikiL fifteenth ShGgun. 

1867-1868 R^jgnation of Shogun. Armed ^niyct between Sbogiuwte party 
and loyairiis. Feudalism abolished and Monarchy reatoreds 


NOmes To CHAPTER XXlIT 

- -^ Strictly speaking Odo a not tncrcly lovalty to the sovc- 

reign, Odo, “Kingly Way" (in Chinese, Wangtao) is a Con- 
tucian ideal of government, an early version of plttlosophic anarchism 
accotxlin^o which perfection of w-isdom and benevolence in tlie ruler 
evokes perfccPon of conduct and loyalty in the people, so that laws 
and sanctions become unnecessary. It is, of course, easy and templing 
for advocates of dcsp)otic rule to start frt?m an assumption that the 
ruler is fidly equipped with wisdom and benevolence, and thus to caact 
unquestioning triun from die people. In that sense it is correct to say 
that feudal philosophers like Hayashi Kazan thought of Odd in terms 
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or loyalty to the sovereigiif whose virtue they had already postulated, 
'I'hcir successors In modem limes have pcrvwted the classical doctixne 
of Wangtao so as to justify the extiemest kind of totalitananbmi in 
which the ruler is infallible and the subject has no function but 
obedience. 

* Page 516- For want ofspace^ 1 could do no toofc than merely men¬ 
tion hen: the names of leading painteis^ bu t students of art history will 
find interesting material in this period, for it shows very dearly, 
parallel with other cultural dcvclopmeiii5+ a revolt agaimt old standards 
in art^ and a revival in painting leading to the growth of new and 
original schools, mostly with a naturalistic outlook. I mentioned Tani 
Euncho because, though not of the first rank, he was characteristic of the 
times in his eclcctidsm. He could paint in many styles and he also 
made some use of Western techruque^ 

The Bunjingwa U an Intcfesilzig phenomenon in Japanese sesthetics,r 
which b not well understood by Western students. It provides a link 
between literature and painting and it furnishes a medium of expres¬ 
sion for the man of taste and culture who is not necessarily a proficient 
artist; It a dilettante fiavour, but it b something more than the 
diversion of an amateur painter in water^loun^ though 1 should 
hesitate to say where the diffeTende lies. I can only suggwt that the 
Bunjingwa w^ould repay more careful study than it has hitherto 
recclvcxJ from students of Far Eastern arc 

* Page 517, In describing the intcUcctnal forces which, in combina¬ 
tion with economic trends, paved the way for the Restoratian of 
186B, attention should be paid to the revival of Japanese studies by the 
school of Wagakusha, that is to say scholars devoted to native learning 
in contrast to classical Chinese and Buddhist studies. Movements which 
conspired to Ining about the surprising transformation of Japan in the 
latter pan of the nineteenth century had already begun to make 
themselves felt in the eighteenth century. One of these w^as a movement 
in favour of Pure Shinto, as dbiinct 60m Chinese philosophical sys¬ 
tems. This was lavouied by the decline of Japanese Buddhbm, which 
faced by the hostility of the official Confiidaubts had never recovered 
fi:um the attacks of Nobunaga and Mideyoshi and the restrictive 
measures of leynau. The Shinto moreraent, dcsdjicd lo play an Im¬ 
portant part in the dowTifkll of the Tokugawa, stemmed fimm tlie 
literary activities or^iilsukuni (t 6^8-1700), head of tlic Milo branch 
of the Tokugawa family, who with the help of a band of scholars 
composed the Dai Mhonshij a general hbtory^ of Japan do%vn to 1413. 
It brought out clearly the nature of the forces which had caused the 
decline of imperial authority and the decay of the native creed- In the 
next cennir>^ followed such dbtingubhed exponents of Shinto and of 
the national language and literature as the great Wagakiisha Mabuchi 
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(1697-1769)1 Mdicxiti {J 730*1301) and Hirata (1773*1843). Although 
the daovement cmbcKlicd in ihf^ works seems to be litciary and 
philosophiOp even sometimes purely philological^ it had a most im¬ 
portant political eflccL It was intensely Japanese, and and-Oiinese 
and and^Bxiddimt. But in exalting everything that was purely Japanese 
it had to laU back on the Kojiki, the Njhongi and other ancient writinga 
which deal with the history of the imperial house. Here it found itscLTin 
conflict with doctrines acceptable at Yedop since all its nscaichea 
tended to glorify the Emperor and by implication to Cdademn the 
ShCguns as usurpet^i Although the labouif^ of the Wagakusha un¬ 
doubtedly Contributed to the o%'erthrow of the feudal r^me and the 
consequent opening of the countiy, it may be argued tha t the exagger¬ 
ated nadoiudism nf latter-day Japan, with its emphasis upon the 
“Japanese spirit^* and its claim to pecultar racial virtues^ was a hncal 
descendant of their antagonism to all foreign elements in Japan™ 
culture. 
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in kician period, 248^^ in Kama¬ 
kura period, 342; in iMurumacht 
period, 390ft: in Seugoku period, 
439: in Yedo period, 47B 
ArchivisUp S*f Kuraudo 
Armies, ibe of, 285, 299, 412 
Armour* 12* 37* 372* 382, 390 
Arquebus* 41G, 422, 42211. 

Art* Japanese, Greek and Fenian Ln- 
duence, 84; Fonnflti'V'e EiernenU* 
i43fT4 piomoted by Buddhhm, 
2^; secular trendi) 381; jnr <a/rc» 
Tabic of Ckintcnts for chaptera deaU 
ing Hilh Art and Lcttcn in each 
Part 

AMJtAWA* huTorieiD, 3gs 
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AMfo, lard of tire Forty-Seven 
Ronin, 503 

A^higaru, Irght foat-wldknr 369, 407^ 
433 

AikUcaga Gollcgep 347* 376 
famUy, 263, 328 

Aahikaga pcrkKl (MuramAchi), 351H"; 

prindpaJ evetiii 403 
ASHIKACA SlldgUIU, 351^, 403; 

TAtiAUp^ VOUJtAKiRAp VCttiflMAM, 

YoaiQunr$tf^ vosiEuaciitp vosiirreuu 
Aitrokgy, 190, 233 
Ajtronaiiiyp j 13^ 933^ 437 
Aiuhi^a 70 

Ataka^ bartier oT^ 299 
Aodlt officcTl, Kageyushij 208^ ^ig 
Authority^ delegation at, jooy 369 
j^VAU>Kn-EivA»A [jcv^'awkok)^ 225 
Avaiar. 134 
Awajlp idand of^ 184 
AWATA PMl ItAftlTDp 88 

Ayabc, brocade-makers* guilds 41 


B 

Bailills, 279 

BakuTu^ lit, ^Tcnl C^cATnuBeni-^*^ 
OriginalJy lociuiing the headquar¬ 
ters of an anny in the field, it came 
to be med as a dncripilon of the 
Go^^emmcrut Headquarters of m 
military dictator^ and Bakufu is the 
word usually applied to the govern- 
ment of succesalvc dynasties of 
shfigtuis, whether Kamakura, Ashi- 
biga or Tokugawa, ali^ Sho- 
gunale 

Bakufu, organtzation of, at Kama¬ 
kura, 27+, 284^.; in Ashika^p 
351; in i6ih century^ 432:; 
u^CT Tokugavkn sh^Sguns, 4441^. 

Banlshmcuik 185, 273, 336, 431^ 465 

Baptism (kwanchO)j 228, 231 

DARAUaH »&|6. 124 

flarirrj 30 

Base pe^c (seramm), 41^ 43 

BAUt^t poet, 368, 494 

Bath-girls, 4^ 

Be. Hereditary guilds or corporaliom 
of workers^ crafismen* artiits, etc;*, 
attached to the dans, 231 251 37, 

4 ifr., 59,79 

fienejice, 207 

UfiMCEi, 297, 298 


mi, 90, J04 
HisrtAuorv, 388 
Biwa, Lake, 434 

BLAKEj WTLUASIj 396 
Board oF Censon, 213 
BODEUDFfARMA, 338 
]IODFfIi£.>iA (BlARAaiOK Sdj-aJ, 134 
bOjO, 3fia 

(itatuc], 158 

qf 90 ’ 

Hrahmanism, 224 

Brewers, 3^53 

British iilmr cocnpaiison with* § 
Bronze colturct 11 

Buddhkm, among feudal warriors^ 
^73* 292, 293^ and Christtajuty^ 
41711., 437n.j and Shtnt6, tsiff., 
186, sa^f 

Buddhism in Japan, introdueiion oF, 
84^^ in Xala period, 11 yff' in early 
Hcian period, rtigf, 224; jq late 
Heian period, 2438:; bi Kamakura 
periocL 329!^; in Murceuachi per¬ 
iod, 371 Ihj in Sengoku pohid* 
40 Slf.dn Vedo period, 480,505,507 
Buddhist sccu in Japan. > 5 ^ Amklist, 
Hossft, ILke. jOda, JiJdo 
Shirah8| Jojilsti^ Kegan^ Kusha, 
l4>tus, Monto, KicWreji, Fure 
Land, Riniai, Riuiij, Shinjfon, Sfita, 
Yuishiki, 2 cn * p 

Bugyd, Commkdoncr, 459 
Buk^-daukurl, 342 
Buke-Halto, 461, 498, 500 
Bunjingwa, 516 

492, 351, 4 §o, 499 fT, 
Buf£?Av-dfiz, 196 
Byod^in, 233^ 398 


C 

CaJendan, 65, 233, 381 
^ligraphy, 255, 393 
Cambodia, 414 
Cannon, 422 

Capital, at Nara, 107; at Kagaoka, 
* 08 : at Heianji^ (Ky0to), 194 

Cartography^ 437 
Castjes, feudal, 411^ 422 
Camn qf Dupts/risftg i^lrirffr, 239 
Celd^ti^ Worship, 23a 
Census, First in Japan, 468 
Centralization, under T okiig T^wgi^ 445 
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Ccramia, ^5* 4®^-p 44<3f. 
nha mbftrlatru^ 460 
Chancellor'tViolp 139 

Ch^ans-ao. 64, 107, 145 
ChaoH^Lcp, 17 
Ch^n-yen Shii^oti)^ aaS 

CKtIi E^At, ^a6 

CHIKAUATSU KOTiZA^MCfS^ 483, 487^ 

Chinat early rdaikifla with, i4fF.t 
42fr. j influcfice of, on Japaot 47* 49 ^ 

113£ p 143fil, ; iratittitioni bor¬ 

rowed from, 105, iflig, I97t®74p37®p 
3eafllt power of, tpx iradc with. 
35^; expedition against^ 4*4^-* ^*P" 
lomaiiC inlercinirv: witb^ aio^ 403 
Chinese language and Icamingi adop^ 
lion ofp hy Japan. 36* 63^ 90; study 
of, in Jap^ 356:. ^4^- 

Chins-tu+ j6do sect 
cuttzUt 16 

Ch&, land measure, = zn tan=about 
3^ acres 

Chonin (Townipenpie)t 47off.i 47 ^-* 
483 

Chou, dynasty, 11; Didee of, 94 
aiOiYV^ mater of Rakuyaki ware, 443 
ChristiaTuly in Japan^ intinduction, 
417; reception, 419; edicts against, 
426r., 450; secret practice, 45a; ef¬ 
fect, 431, 506; duappearance, so6| 
conHict with Gonfucianiam, 305 
Christians^ persecution of, 4a6p 449C 
Ghronicies, earliest Chinese, crc^bil- 
ity of, a I 

Chronological Tables, Nara pcriocl, 
lySf,^ Hcian perind, 360, 267; 
ECamakura period, 349i Mutck 
machi period, 403; Sengoku period, 
443' Yedo period, 5z9f. 
chCai, EmpcTOTf 32 
Chu Hsi l*hiIosophy, 3B3* 421, 505IT- 
Churon, T2I 

Chmhin-goTii (drama), 4S7P 503 
am^AHG-Tii^t 239 
Civil Service, hereditary, i6fl, 275 
Clan and Household, 165, 366 
Clan Chieftain, ujl no kaini, 37 
Clan-god, ujigaini, 37, 54 
Clam* nji, 37f,, 73 

Class, Sci ‘Tree" people, peo¬ 

ple, slaves, samurai* ^Snin* peas¬ 
ants, hv'akiiish&, kabimc 
Class consciousness, 500 


Class distincrions, 30, 319, 364, 3^9, 

433, 46', 465. 5 * 5 ^- 
Clo^ 431 

Clohter goii'errunent, 268 
Codes, ccremoniali 197; legal, f&if; 
SfaMms^ 

Coinage, dchaseincnt of, 472 
CoLoi, £0 neolithic graves^ Nara 
period, 177, 178; Tokugawa period 

470 f- 

Colour prints, 49tlh 
Conuniinkatious, 97j obstruction by 
Bakufu, 448^ 470 

Coohscaied domains* 79* 286, 30a 
Goofuciauim, to^ [[3,169, 324^2331 
i® 3 . 4 ^ 3 . 49 * 

Constable, shugo, 2B1, 284, 2B5, 367, 
3 S*r 353 . 366, STO 

^^Constitiilion^' of A.n. 6o|, 71; of 
Tokugawa* 449 
Copper, 178, 357f,, 424 
Con. 6:* loat 175, 3*3 
Counology, 22ff., 473 
Odsiumc and art, 49tC 
Cotton Lnduitiy, 524 
Council of StaiCj I>aj64cwao, 104* 
162, 206* 309 
“Couniry deities,“ 39 
Courtesans* 382, 477, 485 
Oxdit purchases, 47 j 
Cremation^ tiB 

Currency, 98, iot, 177, 271,281*358, 
4:14, 470ir.. 519, 543): 


OAIOO II, EmpMOf, 32a, 349, 373 
D^goku-drn^ 198 

Daijd^t cercinODy (Great Food Offer- 
ing), 53,326 

DAiKtcmi {vacwj^amaI, 325,2201'., 249 
Daimy^ [great feudal npbks), 263, 
405. 467, 471 

Dai^XthoniMf Hulory of Japan* 5291 
note to Chi^H icsJiJ* 530 
Dalihi, ecclesiastical title, 227 
DAira KOitusm* 372 
OajA Kwan, Council of State* 212 
Damnation, 344, 418 
Daimoum, sea-fight of, 270 
Darani, spells, magic fortoulae, 232 
pATt family, 412* 447* 466 
□AZAt SHC^Kt 519 
Debt, 327, 471, 31S, 321,524 


INDEX 


Dodcicniiic scotimeat^ 377 
“Dcmon-tiitfancci*' afij 
Dmg^ku, nutk mmic, ^lES 
DEKGva DAI^HI ($AJCafo), 

Dcparuncnii of Slate, fonruitioii of, 
104, iufpcfidixi hy cxtn 4 cga] 
gTDWthj^ 2o8ff. 

Deva Raja (Hca^xnly Kirtgt), 70, 3^5 
Drvsrm province of X.W. Japax>, 199, 
aoo 

Dharma, 66, 123 

Dhaxmakaya^ and oote to 

Chap, xiij 257 
Dhyana ( 21 cti)^ 33O 
DuDvmrf Suiraf 1 17| 191 
Dktatonhip. Sti Bakiifu, Kwam- 
paku, ShC^un 

Districtj (gun)^ j68; gov'crnont of 
Cguta^J^ iWIE 

Divuiatlon and divincn^ 65, iBgi, jgi^ 
“33 

Divine Tasling (Kannamc), 33 
Dfi, ctrtidi^ii ffia 
d 5 C£.\, Zen patriarch, 40:^ 
dAkvo, monk, 184 
Dominicans, 426^ 451 
Doncha^ artist monk, 150 
monk, 1^1 

Dual (Ry6bu)k Stunt 6, 229 
Dual syslcm ^ go^'Ernmciitp 209 
Dmi Heap (Dait)f 429 
Dutch, early udaiiom with Japan, 
425; East India Company, 514; lan¬ 
guage studied La Japan, 514; trad- 
era in Nagasaki, 454 


E 

Ecozinmic theory, 472, 519* 
E-makimono, 256 
Embezdement, 99, 106 
Eminent domain, compensation int 
rBg 

Etiquette, 30, 31, 197. 385, 308 
Exaiuiruiiioiis, 105, and note J07 
£x ifia dkj note tp Chap, idx 42B 


F 

Family system, j 14/., 209, 365!^ 
Famines, 311^ 403, 498, 521 
Farmm, 17P, 278, 363, 433, ^iTf. 
Farm-land, abandonment of, 520 
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Feudalism, early development^ 269^ 
growth, 28olfc; maturity, 422fil, 
445; fpliapse, 498fr. 

Filial pkty, 1131!, 234^ 273, 4G4, 490 
Firearins, 416, 422, 435 
Fires, 478 

*Tive Monasicries/' Gozan, 374, 376* 
381p 393 

Food CmlElcss^ 49, 74 
Foreign trade, !:^nnLngs of, 79 
Forgery of pedigrees, 40?. 
Fortune-keeper^ 30, 49 
Forty-seven ROnin, The, go2 
Franciscans, 423!?. 

Free Church, 331 
Free citiei, 360 

**Free'^ people, ryfimin, 41^ 175^ 21S, 
3 ^ 

Frescoes^ 156 

FU, “the noble-minded,” 136 
Fubito, soibe, 40 
Fosrro, FujiwARA, 178, 182 
Fuda, admonitory pLacaitls, 464 
run* (acala), 249, 352 
Fudai, hereditary s'assoJs <if the TOltU- 
oawa Shoguns, 447 
Fudakij topographic^ records, 81> 140, 
178 

rujiwARA family, 42, 178, 183, 209, 
26a, 267^ U£ n/sfl PuBjTo, snoii- 
NAOA, MOTtmuNE, NAKAUaAO, OSItJ- 
KAT3U, SEIGtVA, SUSfrTDUO, TADA- 
fCRA, TDKtHJiiA^ VDRI&OCHI 

PuauiT Professor R.* 39211. 
rtntuiK, 88 
Funai, port, 418 
Funerals, in third century, 30 

G 

Candhara, 144 
Gang 5 ji, IJ9, r22 
QAjyfiHj (kaksuin) 124, 226 

Gardens, 25lt 398 

OElAkt, painter, 393 
geuuy*, Emiwess, 178, tBa 
Gfmpd Sftsuiki, 348, 371 
CENJI (uLNAuerto clan), 263 
Gtnji AiwwgoMri, 242, 384^ 386 
383m 

Oe-nkC. ndNEN 
Genrnku periesd, 474II'. 

OEhlUIlTi (EUILV)^ a45ff., 253^ 339 
GEK5116, Empress, J78, 182 
Geography, and cdmic fusioa, 9 
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C^oznjiBcy, 112^ 193 
GiDAYi^p jcKin iingicrt 
Qt06 [^n sclidLir)^ 

GigAki4 154 
GilyaJo, 4 

Ginito^ (Silver Fdvilion), 399 
GioHflhriiic, 194 
Giri* nw^ tltityj 490 

by sAlUKUt 495 

C^DAIQG^ l^pcrDT^ DAIGO IE 

Go-keuld, household rctniiKn, 459# 
467 

TJTJiEulatiou inlo Japanese, 4^ 
Gokl, worked by Tungnsic tribes 27; 
discm'ered in N.E. Japan, 128; 
porta and r^epons m 

MamayanUL, 440 

Gold-iilvcr ratio, fluctuation uT^ 424 
GoMcn Hall ipiil^uju 147 
Golden Pavilion, ktnkakUf 398^ 
Gongen-dzukuri, 47B 
cei-aANja, Ejuperor, 267 
CO-sifiiuu^w^ Eraptror, 330 
oo-TOilA, Emperor, 267, 331, 

346 T- 

QO-tsucHBcnLADo, Empcfos 3^ 
Goy^ldn (lax), 52^ 

Crxat LromiR^, Chmesc clwic, H3 
Great Muraji^ title and office, 77 
Great Qmip title and office, 77 
Guards^ 173^ 213 
Guilds be, 37^^! ss 3^j ^7® 

Gun (admiriktralive divliioca)» 98, 

170 

ovde^ Ho3s 6 patrlarels ta?, 133 
GvasEJXj monkt 383m 

H 

Habokut style of paintings 397 
iiAOfEiiA.v% God of War, 183^ 185* 
aagn^t 247, 272, 32 Tj -djukuri, 249 
Hail^, 494 

Halcata, 314 mapt 318? 3^3* 3^ 
Hakata battle oTh 3^ 

Hakozaki, 318 
HakuKo art period^ *52 
&, 465 

eia> 4 dycasty^ coliia found In Eastciti 
Japan, I tt Chinae colony in Kocth 
Korea, iS; Chinese rdatlons with 
Ja|^, tS; Chinese notices of 
Japan, iB, 29, 44 
HANAHuaa iTcnf6, 479^ 494 
Haniwa, 12 


Hansa and Za, parsiUcl growth, 382 
Harai, exordsns 57 
Han.'cst prayer, 81 

Hatamoio, Eanner Knighti, 459, 487 
iiAYAStu, faimly^ 509 
havashi itAZAJVj 505, 512 
Heaven, 224 
Heaven, Son of, 115 
Heas-cn wonhip, 114 
^‘HeaYe&ly ddlieSi^' 39 
Heavenly Klngi, Shi-tenofi^ 70, 225 
*'Heavenly oRencci,'' 52 
nz^^iriu no UATOHi no am, 75 
Hciaii-kyd^ Capital of Peace and 
TrajK^uillity, 193, a05 
Hfiji 344 

Hdki Afw^on, 3!^! 390 

Hell, 345 

Hemp, used for weaving garments 45 

HIDETADA, TOaOGAW'A AUdOCTN, 427^ 

445. 450 ^-. 53B 

mDEvosifr, TnyoTOH!; 

43 ifT., uifT. 

Uieiaui (MOUDi Hid), 194, ir6s, 

, 374 f'. 377 . 4 oSf' 

Pbetarthjcal scutimeiitp 307 
HJerarchy^ admloiitiative, 91 
Hitfafchy, celctriaTp 48 
Uiguhiyam^ 3B1, 3(4, 499^. 
'^Higashiyama pecs," 401 
Higura&hi gatC;, 440 
Hikop lun ahiM, 48 
Hime, Sun daughter, 4S 
Himeko^ archaic title, 29 
Hlna^ana Buddhism, 123^ 224 
HlradO:, port, 418 

inEtAGA 0£NNAI, 315, 5I 7 

Hiragana, 23 7f. 

HEEIATA, V* note to Qiap, jpeiU^ 531 
liiaoMusifr, nun, [83 
maosHii^K, ukiyn artist, 470 
insiirGAWA UORONOBU, artist, 491 
Hiitoiical romances^ 271* 2941 34B 
Hulorical slndis, 383 
Hitachi, provinecp 2& 

Hiyeizan (Mount Hiyd). S€i Hlctzan 
Hiywhj, 330, j-ra 
Htyffibi-^uVuH, 949 
HCgnku-den, 198 
HSgm Afwid^oiT, 348 
iffij6 famlLy^ 263 

«Cij6 Regents, 3 ooff.t 34 Sj ^ 
TOKOmASA, YOXUrrOKIp YQSHIMAIA^ 
TOKIUUISrE, TAKAtOKt 
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Hokkc (Nkhireti or Lotus} kc%. Set 
Nkhirtn 

Hokktdd, Lotus H^i 15B 
Hokku, 494- 

70 

iioEL-sAtp uklyo tiitp 4^^ 

Hom€ PwvuMSj 39, 359 

IIONDA HIHKI (irO$lUAia), 515 
IIONIZPA TAUAJtATSU, 4I5 

si&pfflNp 34!*+ 33 £>Ej 3^ 

//nn^nwrjV, ihe Origweil Vow^ 

3S3 °-h 377.410^- 

Hor^vanjt srct-i 44-B 

Honji mijoJcu (in DiuA Sb!ni^}i 330 

iionjA^ ProTcswr E.p 47 ^ 0 . 

HDRiilLAWA, Emperor, 1^67 

ia3Tn.p 147, 14B, 149. ri&F. 
Ndeyuji bromics^ 157 
irtscoesp 15& 

HGsho, ftchooL of NiD^ 479^. 

H 09 OKAWA, 375 p 37a 
Hcw6 (VuiihikL) Ml* 133^ 

Hwtiign, 447 
HOTEfp Cod df Luck* 341 
HduM^kl rt:gutcrtj i^p 170 
House Lavi-s, 289, 439* 460 
House-men, 277, 
tuOan-tsang, Chinoe monk, iss 
Humming^sulb (jirrDwJj 13 
Hungry ChostSi World of, 544 
Hyekuniit Isihu, 34B 
Hyiikushd> 43; 

HVE-KWAH (£1-KWrAN)i 1 ig 
Hy^Ap port, ajB, 359 map 
Hyor&^iai (miljtaTy 283 
Hyilga. 37L 

1 

tClUjA KAKItRAp 38a 

lanRAWA dak}vwl 6 , 48^* 4S9 
IcAoography* 249 

IdxuiTiDp 2«, 2& laapp 32; shrines, 58, 
379 

ttJIARUt TOtUGAWA SKpgUt:i, 529 
EEUrraL^ KJEVOAWA Sh^gUtl, 45Bp 328 
leSlcKllH], TOKUOAWA ShogUnp 529 
mKAfu. TOKu-CiAWA SKCgun, 498, 529 
IXKGBUp TOKUGAWA ShfigUd^ 528 
lESASAp TTSKUCAWA ShO^R, 529 
imHIOEp TOEliOAWA Sh^uUp 529 
OTTBUnUp tOKtJOAWA Sh^U, 529 
IET9UNA, ShofUn, 52B 
iBYASt^p TOEUI^WA Sh^n^ 4n7p 41 & 
425, 426, 444^“ p 449. 456 j 4^1 B^B 


IBYQSIII, TOEUQA-WA ShfigUIl^ 529 

Iji^ 303, 300 map 

Ikkd* Sioglc*itkLndcd, 37S 

IkkA Ikki, Fanatic RUingSp 373. 433, 

Ae; 34 . *i 32 

Ikkd seels, 37S, 409!!'. 

ShirtjUi 487* 490 
ikagawa l^ily, 404 
Ima mcku, '-havea modern air/' 358 
ijiAl, 29s 
lininanencep 341 
Iman warcj 443 

Imi^ abstention, 57* 59; Imibe, Cuikl 
of AbsEainiers^ 36* 49, 5 r 
ImiidgrantSp 43; sa ahf^ Aliens 
[mna, also call^ Niimana or 
33, 34 map, 63 
ImpciiaJ Ancestors, ifio 
Imperial Ctan, 38 
Impcrml Cuandl^ 283 
Imperial Regalia, 35, 48 
Indo-ChJna* 436 
InfMlicide^ mabiki, 520 
Infaniry, 422 

Iniladon, La iNaia period, 177 
In-gwa* Cbain of causadoo* 490 
Inl^tanee, 79* 1%, 365^. 
Inhcittance of OecupaiiOiHj 397 
Ink-painting* 39f6C 
utKV** Eitipcrar* 44 
isOiTVt, Or. 507 
Insci, Cloister CoveaMftcnt, 388 
Investmeni of church funds, 375 
Irons 38, 371 
Iron culiure, 13, 37 
muEA, soGA KOi 93 

fscp shrines of, 54, 57^ 74^ 379 

/rAr>wnd Hfmgwemjif Monastery of the 
Ongioal Vow, 410 
Itfi Jiaui, philosopher, 513 
Ito, PtiJice, 5^ 

Iwai, provincial rhieTtain, 76 
Iwaihimidau, 330 

IVfASKatK>ZU UACJUUAN, 36a 

ntANAGt and |£ANAU1, 22f. 
t^ayoi MkkL 320 

J 

Jcsultip 411, 4 * If 422^-t 45 * 

Jewd-mikerSp 35 
Jewdry, 45 
jicHtPtp abbolp 383 

jiM&nip Emperor, 28 

jrnod* Empresj^ 33 
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Jirild, *46 
Jiaha-bugy6> 459 
jrrOp EidptcsSt ^ 5^1 
J6che^ sculptor, 352, 343 
J^klo, Pure Land Sect, 245, jsgfT, 377 
Jfifz Sfuijmtthi, 305, 349i 430 
Joint Responsibility^ 430 
jBjitsu, sect,, J2J 
i^SwEj EmpKror, 178 
jCmoUf I 

Emperor^ 17B 

J£n4it, metrical p:irnancesj 486^ 4880.;, 
5*5 

jQiETSu^ paintjcr^ 394 

jS^mishiki-rM^ lai 

Jmiti* vuya^ nf, 426 

Jttrafatdai, M&nsion of Pleisun=i, 439E 

Jurists, 389; 4w flJja Law 

Jiutice^ 430 

K 

Kabanc, 39 

Kabocha^ pumpkin^ 438 

Kabuki, popum drauM, 390, 4d&ir. 

489^ 

KAESIFFBM^ 514 

Kacahi^ ^2on. 

Kageyosbi, Audit Officers, soB^ a 15 
Kagoshima, 417 

KAlBAltA EILKEX^ 4B3, 5 tO 

Kaidan {iii£ia)j ordination platform, 
134 , aa7 

KASLUYU [tDBA 253 

Kamakura, 374^ 32B, 349 
Kamakora DmbaUUf 343 
Kamakura period, arl, 34iffi» feudal- 
^74^^ f litcruturet 347^4 pdU' 
tics, 3Qoffi; religion, 329^. 

JCAUATARl, XAItATOUl, 94^ 179, 183 
KAUEGUCUj 302 

Kami, 25 

Kamidarta, god'ShcLT, 4^2 
Kamiisumiya, ^ SHd^Ktr takmj 
KAMO cndM^l^ 348 

KAMO UABL'Cm, 529 

Kamo shrine, 193 

Kanasyl]aba^,i4c>, 159,231^337,23S 
Kanazawa Ewiibrary, 347 
KANEZAXE, regent, 330, 333 
Kanjd-bugyo, 8iiance officcfi, 459 
KAXO ETFOKUt 435 
itAx6 MOTOPioau, 377, 397 
KanOj school of painters, 440 

KANSHIK, Si* OA>iJiX 

jlaO, Buddhist paiitter, 392 


Kara^yd^ style of architcclure, 342 
Karma, relation, 34B 
Kadigaria^ 144^ 145 ma p 
Kasbj^, 144 
Knsus^ fhriiK, 379, 3B9 
Kaloku, “bouM teadcr^hip," 36711. 
kawamari of Kudara, 250 
Kaya, kingdom of Srr Inrui 
Kebiisbi, Police Commisyonets, 208, 
212, 288 

KegUp dchlcmcnt, 51 

Ktgmf diufamniita mlm, 125 

Kegon sect, 125 

K£i ujoKf, '^secretary^* Kti, 393 

Kcian, 3^ 

EziEOt Emperor, 31 
374 

Ke-nln, *'home-men,” 277, agi 
renkO,. 3^. 

Keren, iiickery» 391 
Khotan^ 144, 146, 158 
EEnmuAi JOtAN, 3i3fr. 

Kt NO KOSAMl, 201 

Ki NO mtftAVUio, 242 

KTBi NO UAHJ, ^O 

HDUm so MURAIh tB6 
xiKtrcin raEsUv, 283,3881 383 
Kingly Way. ^ Od 6 
Klnkaku. ^ Golden Pavilion 
Kinoahita jQnan, 508 
KIRA, 502 

Kirisutc gomeu, 465 
•cuo NO VOnflNAKA, 295f. 

UTAHATAKE CHUtAVUSA, 379, 384 

Kitanop 379J Tea Party, 441 
KiyoEoidzu, 194, 373 
KiYOWABA family^ 266 
Knirc money, 11 
K&, religious assodatiofis^ 380 
DAmit, 228ffi, 249, 33S 
X: 6 /uiitji, tgi, »57, 3TO, 364 
Koga jar, 404 

Kogaku-ha, ancieiit school of philo- 
*°phy» 50a, 514 
Kdguryo. Sm KokuH 
R^voRtTi Empress, 178 
20, 23, 26, tB6 
RdHiu% Empresa, [78, [84 
Kokmsku , 241, 399 

38311. 

Kokiif grain measure of 496 busheb 
Koku-bun-ji, 128, 372, 383 
K^uli, K8guryi^ or Koma| 18^ 33#. 
Kirku$£n/a Kmiertf 487 
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Kjdku^, Naikirud Tcachfifp 37a 
Koou. ^ KjSkuli 

Ml HOaOKAOp $M 

Kamparup &chocit of Nfli, 37^ 

[9.^ 

kdvyO, Emperor, %%i 
Kongdp sch^ of 47-91^ 
e6nin. Emperor, [79, 1&7 
EDNOE ramilyi a77n.p 
KoTTii, early name for KjCH%a 
Korea, early relaiiom with, a6, 39, 
^6; ^'tribute” or Ibreiga tjadct 79; 
toEuence e»Ti Japanese art, 
thirtecutb teatitry rakU or* 313; 
uautance to Mongols, 313, 3 [5; 
ilxteeoth century Japanese raids, 
414; Hidcyoihl exp^doa agakut, 
41411., pottery from, 443 
Koryfiy early name for Korea 
194 

lt6^ abbot, 41Q 
k6sa£p 8fi 

Eose xasaoka^ 250 
KtSroEti, Emperor, 17S 
K^jasan, 331, 349, 409 
Ku-biiEHjcTi, sSe Allotment land 
Kucha, Z45 
Kudara (P^chcJi 33 
Jf^udora Kwamum, [30 
ICudara Minoku, t^o 
EOGA, 3S2 

EUj6-0£Np note to Chap, x, 303 
EUEAL Kdbd DakhJ 
EUMAGAl m JIRj 5 NA 02 A^rE, 33] 
Kumano shrine, 34B, 379 
Kumasop 43, 93 

EUUAZAWA 519 

EUHEf Fror, 3] EL 
Kumebe, Qu^ of SoMicn, 4t 
Kumi (gck-nln^-gumi), groups of five 
peasants, 313 
Kunauh^^ 164 

Kuni no miyatsuko, nobies, 38^ 49 

EmtATSUKL'RXp 87 

KintAm-Ktrarni; no tow, 148 
KuraudOp Arrhivhts, 
Kuraudo-dalcoro, 2t3 

KVEOHARO^ 88 

Kiiaha (K^) sect* li» 

EUSlll-AKARU-TAMA, 39 
E0YA, 1Z44^ ^48 
JTtEVf^/MSiJj ifio 

kwamhls Emperor, 49, 179, 187 
Kwampaku^ title of office equiva¬ 
lent to that of Regent, first assumed 
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by membeta csf the Fujm-ara family^ 
It was a dictatoimkip. Stt 2o8£, 370 
Kwandi^, Set Bapdim 
kwan-kam, go 

KWANNQN (AVAIXtKITEJVAJtAj^ I33 
Au*tfwi4MJ of £he Cho^if 138 
KryaJku, adjnlmstrniive regulatiom, 
xfii 

Kwanze, ichool of Nd» 479tt, 

Ky^gen, ^^mad word^^^ fkreicaJ inter* 
ludca QfNdp 488 
Ryan^ igo, i93ff, 476 


L 

Lacquer, 153 

LaUiang, ig mapi 17, 33, 43 
Land aUotmciii^. Stt Allbtniant bnd 
Land tax, 99, lofifE, ^ 77 * 384 
Land tenme^ 40J in TayoAii period, 
96ff., 2o6fr.^ in Heian period, 383; 
in KjamaJcixra period, 276^ 30a 
Landscape gardem, 251, 393, 398 
Landscape pitinting^ 430^ 34^, 393 
Language, adoption m Chme» by 
Japan, 41, 8^, 109; use of Ounw 
script to represent Japanese, 138; 
study of Chinoc by Japanese scho* 
Jani, devriopment of phonetic 
script, 337j Japanese $3 a literary 
instrument, 3381^7 Japanese affini- 
desof, 109 
LAO-TzC, 339, 376 

LaWj in Pfara period, tfit; In Heian 
period 213, 232; under Kamakura 
feudalUm, 2B8, 303, 327; in MurtK 
machl period, 354, 360, 357; in 
Sengaku period, 4*9^.; in Toku- 
^wa period, 448f., 4588!; Laws of 
ErudaJ Families (House Laws), 

367, 439, 447, 4^, 500 
Legal codes, secrecy of, 4^62 
Leghlatii'u uniformity, 480 
U P<h 336 

LTV Tsin^G--klrASf, 23G 
Literacy, 388 

Literature. Set Table of Contents for 
relevant chapters in each part 
Local Govemnsent, ifio, ifififf. 
LogANA (koshana)^ Buddho, 

Lo-Lang. &r Lakliang 
Lotus sect. Set Nichiren 
Lotm Siitrs^ 83, T 17, 335, 334 
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Loyally, 470, nh 396^ 35*1 + 31 ^ 4 ^. 

4 ^, SOOi 5iq, 5^4 
Lo-yangp 87, 107. 134. 145 
Ld* iliidplliit^ 124 
LiLDg-mcn cav? icmplo^ 148 
Lyrit Or^jna. Sa N 5 


M 

Xtabikl* InBsntkidet 520 
MAHUdii^ 529^ and note to Chap, xxiu^ 

Mactii-bogydp 459 
Uit^A (^rnky, 447 ^ 46 ]* 486 
Ma^uuna, 14 
^{a^tp 225,233 

MAKA-VAIRO^VA [DAlTflCiQ fffVORAl), 

228 

Mahayana Buddhiuii, 123 
MArruEVA (Mifoku), 225, 231 
Malay elcjncnu in Japanese race^ ^ 
27/33 

Mandara^ 2y> 

\taii-dokoro^ 287 
Mamrcsl God, .AJcitsukafnip iSo 
ManoTp feudal, Stt Sb6cii 
Mantra (shingon), 229 
.Many^anap Klanyu kana« 140 
ManyewhO^ 139, t43p 390 
Nlappg, 343 , *59 
MapSp 421 

Marionette theatiti, 488 
Marriage, 30, 51, 367, 4^2 

UARJOYAUA ^KYO, 516 
iCAJlAlCAUn, TAlltAf 260, 264 
KASA-EOp 304 

ua^AXoaUp 397 

Mathematics, 421^ 425 
^fatriarehyp 29 
UATSV^AiaU 498 

UATSONAGA DANJ- 5 p 442 

Matsurigoto, 30 

HAT 9 UYO GE?tZABint 5 , 402 

MazdaLun, 224 

Mcfcantllc cfMnomyp 466fr. 

MertJiant Marbie, 425* Jw <ihci Shipi 
Merrhant Shipping Law, 432 
Mercury, 128 
MciaUuTgy, 271, 437 
Metsiike, censors, 459 

KtCHCtaOHJVF.^ 5 IH EDWARD, 436^ 435 

Michtnokup gold found in* 128, 131 

HJCfitEAN'Ep SUOAWAAA NO, 210 
UJFlTNZp 234 


KligratSofi, 5 
Mj£awa, 409 

Mlkcahlro* succaalon groupa, So^ 96 
Militant Moniutcrici, 265 
Military cbjs, Sa Samurai and 
Ekuhidd 

Military clasics, 271, 459 
Military service, 102, lyif,, 383,317^, 
3 = 4,433 

Miniana, 33^;* 34 map 
KiNAMOm fainiLy, origim of, 
rivalry with TAttiA family, 2G8; «e 
urrsuTCAKA, youtomo, yoai^ 
YOaiOi VOiHltEi VOiKiNAKAp YO«ri- 
tOMO, YOaiQTiUNE 

Mbtashiru, namcialcc grouj»7 80, 96 

KINChO {ohS DEKSll), 392, 397 
MUiG dynasty^ 3561 3 (fe!* 391^ 4 f 3 fr. 

Mining, a?!^ 4%'1^-f 47 < 

Minater ^ the Left, Sadaijiu, 104, 
* 39 * 309 

Nfiniiter of the R^ht, UdaJjin, 104, 
3 (^ 

Minuter-Pricit, 184 
Ministria of Stale, 38, 104, 162L, 208 
icntoKii, The Mesiakp 23^ 231 
Mimir^ sscred* 23^ 48, 54, 

Mirrors, 14, 19, 23, 25 
Miaasagh la 

Mtsofp, ritua] clonsing, 59 
Missionaries, Indian, 143; Japanrse, 
337;Jestulp 4171! 

Mito School of Historiaus, 328 
Mitsoda^, 150 
icrrsuNAXA, HUfAHono, 272 
utoiLA family, 263 
UrURA SiO CHIDA-NO-JIR^ 296 
Mixed kana script^ Isana mvjiii, 329 
htiyatiuko (miyakko), 411 49, 78 
unrosiEi faitdJy, 218 
HtYOtsfU* scholar* *40, 3OS 
Modoshi, tnfajilicide, 520 
mokk^j {■n;-cas‘l)> painter, 392^ 
HDKUAN, painler, 392 
Momme, a measme of wei^t; as used 
for gold and silver™58 gr. Troy 
MOIU4U, Eitiperori 178* iBo 
Mocno^'ama, 435^ 439IL 
Monarchyi Japanese and Chinese 
theories of, 115, iBij 274, 512 
MondiCi-jo^ 2B7 
Money, 3^, 47iff-, 5171 
Ouiirefirry 

Moncy-lmden^ 358 
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fold" ud spot,"' 8 

Mongol mvjuiont of Jnpoo, 
Nfongplian dancuts m JAp&oe&e raccj 
8. 9.27 

Monks, Djddh^l, 65 ^ 13,^1 

136, 147* 235 . 344 t 365, 320, 33B, 
37 i. 374 . 4 *^fifv , 

Mono-nmncT imttj&Ung things, 391 
\toi 30 oobt, 39, 69 
Monopoly, 36^, 526 
Monto. -S^ Ikka sccti 
Morality. Sa EthkaJ Principles 
mCri family, 406, 4loCp 416 
Mdriolco, aoo map^ 304 
Mosquito ncu, 438 
HOrooftf, philoltigifitt 5^ 
licmrrauNm, fujiwara, 309 
Mount HiycL Sn Himm 
M tHint T’ient^aL, 

ITU CHI. Stf HOKKEt 

Muraji. tillt, 40 

UUKAJ 1 &iaMO so ltANA 3 iUttA^ 75 
MCMiAM SHJKlBtr, 24 pL 
iiubA £V^M^ 5o8f,p 519 
MufOfn^cKL penod, art, 581; Df%in of 
nAme, 351 ^ poUdcsil hiftory, 35t8'-t 
403 tal^e; rdtgiouf mos-cmentsp 
3710'., theatre, 387 

Muuc And RlieL Confudan ntethod 
of conducting gov'cmnicDi, 508 
MiuicaJ inslmmcnts, 486 
msUb KOKU^Hi^ 37^ 

Mutsu, province oT N.B. JapAnj 199, 
200 niap, 399 

Myohd^hakase, official schoUrs, 3&9 
3^5 

Mysticism, in religion, 229, 349, 338^ 
in art, 149,344 

My tbs, cosmogonic^ 23 ] wbr* 47 s 
thcogonic, 23 lf* 


N 

Nabesbima ^arc, 443 
Nadii waterfall 344 
Nagaoka, 1B8 
HkOkft}VSA^ 1^1 
Nagasaki, 448, 469 
Nagebuihi, 495 
Nauhidokofo, 198 
HAJCAX t6j 0» philosopher, i 
NAMilAltO, tUJIWAXA (oflHntATBC), 
177, 18+ 

Froresaor K., 4720. 


SAKA so Cye, Fdnce, 94 

KAJCATDMJ butdly^ 38^ 50^ 67, Q^T 
NAKAtOHt HO KAMATAJtl, 94 

Nakatsukasa, Central Admimstraiivc 
Office^ 184, 2ta 
Nakniang, T jildiaiig 
Nmnbokuch^ period* 351 
MAUBU (amily, 405 
Name fields (myddcn}> a88* 351 
Naroesake Gifoupi, Minashiro, 80+ 96 
Namu Amida Buisu, £46 
Namu My6hjiVRengc-Ky0^ 335* 37S 
Nani^'a^ the present Osaka, 89 
Xmtwiih 374 
Nara^ 107^ lcB» 1B8 

NAAA so WO&Ai, 88 

Nara period, art, *43114 law and 
administration, 161 If.; btcratuie, 
igiSffi; poUucal history, i78R'4 
region* loBfr. 

Nari-icaburaya, hnnunnig bulb, 1 3 
National Purification, ceremony, 188 
NationaJityr idea of^ 274, 3x9, 354 
Natiual Sdence^ 421 
Nature, feeling 46, 341, 344^ 395 
Nature Worship, 35, 48, 34^ 55 
rtAWA, constable of Hdki, 371 
Negi* a ^hintu priestp 389 
Negoro monaslcryi 411 
Nembutsu, 248, 3308! 

Ncoiithk cultine, iff! 

McinsuH, 88 
jacmjt, 3370. 

KianjCEff, 329, 334ff;p 37® 

Nigbtlcss CStyj Voshit/s*ara, 484 
AxAm Fufinuif^jmij 487 
J%"ihon-shoki or AiiWgiV ^Oj 23^ 
mjfi. Emperor, 287 
Niju Fuli^, Twenty Rjcjunplcs of Un- 
Filial behaviottr, 495 
NlkkS^ 47S 
5nNIOX-NO-UlKariX>, 24 
NlnjO, hiifnan feeling 490 
^(vm^ St^ra, 132 

Nise-e^ portraits, 345 
mssei, 377 
M 15 SHIN, 377 
KiTTA lainliy* 263 

Niwaka daimyds parvenu lords, 354 
No plnys, 236, 3B7, 479* 506 
Noami,. painter^ 393 

NOBL'NAaA, DDA, ^i 8 ff 4 

Norito, Shinto btxirgios^ 81 
Nnds, Buddhist^ 68, 136 
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Nuptial huts, 51 

Nxurgviar ''moist huikim," 4691 
Nitta, waiid for punfkatiou, ^ 


O 

01 >A NO&UKACA. Sci NDBCNAGA^ 40 ^. 
Odavk'araj siege ^taf, 

Odd^ loy^ty to the Sovcrdgn^ 512 
Od-oibiyotif Great, Elder^ 4^^ 
da mgouDTD^ 376* 3$t* 406 
CH!miigs,57 

dcATA KwdMiNi painter, 473 
damACHi, Ezoperor, 407 
oevO KJiLu, 4183, 5ca, 513, 513 
dmti vosHio, 503 
EmperDtj 35 

7 'Sshd (Etuckilais of SalvAtictn), 
^a 45 . 33 <> 

Okaehi, fortress at, 304 

^Vmuni-dama (Great Land Spirit)^ 46 

OaUHl tMARl Np AYAWIP, 83 

Omens, igtE 

Qmi (clan ebjeftains)^ 74 

Onib province, 4£i8 

O-mi-takara, 16$ 

Omiirn, port, 416 
O-murajL, 3^ 74 
^SAMOCm, 34, 37, 49^ 67 
One Vehicle, 227 

Onin War, 368, 377, 381, 403, 404, 
4300 , 

Ono no ImokO;i 87 
Onomkhi, port, gfeo 
Ou'yd-dO, 233 
On-yi^ryd^ 233 

O-ami. 38.74 

Oracles, oTbci l33;orHacMiiiaj!k, 1B5 
Odeal by Boiling Water, 40 
Ordinatipp, 124 

Ordination platform. Sw Ksidan 
"Origii^ Vnw" [Hoo^an), 246 
Orydshit Police Comnusnoncr, 2SG 
OSa^amr-gaki HyckkajS^ 462 
Osaka, nie of early temples, 70; port 
in fourteenth century, 3531, and 359 
map; castle, 439; siege of, 416, 427, 
443 p 445.4G4; loM of autonomy^ 448; 
growth of, 43a, 46^; character of 
people, 47«; 1837 5tip 5J17 
emciitATsu, 1 7 fi. 184 
OfliiiDv revolmiomst, 51 ip 357 
dTA i> 5 in%^AN, 4440. 

&rouQ (clan or family)^ 39, 172,317 


aToaic HOfUKUNZ, i66 
&tO]io aTouAiLpp 20a 
drouo YAltAMOOD, 2 DJ 

^iuon family, 383, 404^, 429 
"Ouchi Wall-wriiing/^ 429 
*'Oijtddc Lordi.'* Tos^amn 
*'OutJsde^* provinces^ 39 
Ownenhip of landt 27B 
464 

d-VOlCEI (WAHP VANP-SlLSo), 51 if. 


p 

^ 153, 154 

PiOkch^, 33, 34 map, 43;^ $4 
Pantheiini, 395 
Pantheon, the Japooescp 22^ 

Pafw mnlberry bark, 45 
Pariah dais, 52B 
“Parturition Hut^" 51 
P^ports, 4480, 

Paiemalismj 523 
Pawnhroketi^ 354, 3613 
Pear Chambtf, 

Pcaianis, 219, 433, 487!!:, 52if: 
Peking, 318 
Penal Code, 162, 462 
Phallic H or^p, 54 
Philippine Til arid 4^5^ 4^8 
PhacHophy, I'9. 431j 4% 

49 Bff. 

Phocmx i/iali, 253 

*'Pillow Book” by sei sudNAGON, 243 
PlloKOp Empress, 29 

97 r iT^j ^ 97 m 3 I 3 » 35 ^^ 4 * 3 * 
473 

PJeasnre Qjarters, 4B5 
Plum ChambcTj rg8 
po cttu-i, poet, 238 

Ptoetr>v 139, »4i, 34a. 38a, 386, 480^ 
404 

Folytheiim, 23 
Pope, embassy la, 429 
Fopulalion movemcnli, 106* 173* 
^ 74 i 5171 519* 53^ 

Population, of Japan, 469^; oTHdan 
mid Kyfilo, jgg; of Yedo, 473, 47S 
Porcelain and iaience, 442 
Portrait painting, 345 
Portuguese in Jap^, 416^ 423^^ 437 
Fortuguese words in Japanese, 437 
Fotatocs, 421 
Prayets, 192 
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PriM ftuctualioiw in period, 

47 aff; 

Pnmogcnititre^ 165* 365 
Printing, 437- 443 
Fdiiu, 49ifF. 

FropagandA^ 44B 
Proteeinr. Sn Shngo 
Provinces^ iGa^ 5 < 7 “**P 
Provindat administration^ ifialT. 
Ptwlncbil dcTence rorces, igg 
PubUc domainir iSs 
Fiunpkin^ 436^ 

PimudimcnLs^ 71 i 73^ 215 p 430* 405 
Puppet ihowii 4B6 
•'Pure Land'* icadiings, inflijeiice 
upon art^ 155^ spread ot 
sect 

Purification Ritual* 5a 


R 

Racial ocigins, iff. 

Rakan [Lohnn nr Arhatjp samts^ 225 
Rakujfi, At Lakliang 
Rakuyakl ware* 

Rcfomi Edict o! A.n. 646, to 
aisa Taikwa 

R^alia* Imperial, a 5 » 49 , ^ * 

Regency^ of Kwaoipaku, 209* hoJm 
family* 302!^ 

KegUtm, Land and Population^ goiT,, 

163, 170 

stEOAi^ painter* 39a 
Religion* 8. ^ Tabic of Contents for 
lelevant chapters in each part^ and 
Buddhism, Christianity* Confucian¬ 
ism^ Shintfi, etc. 

Religion, Dcparlincnt ar{Jingitwan)i 
163 

Kenaiiunce, Japan and, 456 
Rcnga [linked verselj 38S* 4S0 

UEXSfYO, 377 

Reprasion under Tokugawa, 459 
Repudiation of loans, 525!, 

Rice* culture, 45, 306? ctBtodians* 
76; forced loans of, lofi* 174, 523; 
prices, 47ofr» 527 

Rice exchkrtge economy* 4^3 4 ^ 

470, 523 

Rice God* 49* 54 
Rice Riots, 527 
Rice spirit (sake)* 43 
Rinzai sect* 339 
RhsM Ank^ Aorr^ 334 


Riuu (monank dlsdpliMjj 1241 343 
Ritsu (penal coda)* tSi 
Ritsu sect* 124, 329* 336 
Ritualists* corporation of, 25 
Rival courts, Nambokuchd, 381 
xoxojd. Emperor* 267 
Roman Catholic Churth# 451, 473 
R&nin, UteralJy 'Wve-fnan," a mas- 
icrle^ wamor or knight errant, 
ao4n^^ 360, 300, 502 
ftOSHANA (Buddha)* 12S* 128* 134 
Ruslan sldps, 4^^-» 

Ryd (adminLitratitit: codes)* i£i 
ffy 6 na Cigr and ^ n& 

Ry^U Shinto (Dual Stuntoum}* 229 
itYtaiw, 247 j 329 
236 


S 

Sacred treCp 55 
SacriSces, 23a 
BAMre* rujiWAPA no, 320 
SAjQA, Emperor, 236* 260 
3A0A-GE.Njt family* 2^3 
BAicHd, p«lhumoudy styled dfiNevG 
DABm, 22^01 

KAUtAXU* 4S3, 455 

Sei^iSk^ or $aisJid^g^ (Saeanv^so^ 

hoM Jttfra)* 130^ 13^ 

Sakai, port of Osaka, 35®^ , 359 
4381 448 _ 

sajcanolite ko tamuka UAfio* ao3ft. 
SAKATA TdjiJaO* Kyoto actor^ 489 
Sake* rice spirit* 45 
SAXURA 55 cu)r 0 ( farmer, 522, 527 
sAxva (shaka)i 126, 224 
Salt, for ritual purification* S9J pro¬ 
duction, 350 

Sanuidlii (Sajiimai}* 247 
Samarkand, 143 
Ssm^in, 44t 

Samisen* tfiree-slriiiged musical in¬ 
strument, 4B6 

Sammai (SamSdhi), 247 
Samumi, 270, 465, 467* 49T, 524 
Samvirai-dokorot 287 
Samurai status, purchase of* 526 
Sangaku, 387L 
SAWjo It* Emperor* 267 
Sai^in katai* "alternate attendance 
of vassals at Shogun’s ccort, 447 
&AXRAKV* painter* 440* 479 
Sanrcn fcct^ % 19 
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SanjgakUfe "^truJnJciry music*** 368 
SJUAKI SADAI^UTiA* 39 1 
lATAlL^ fkm^y* ^3 
SATfl KAOKATA, J^CKl 

Sai 4 mi Ifom^ Xw^ 439E 
Salorl* Zen mli^htcninrni, 339 
413, 443 

^WAHA, Prince^ 190 
Serrens* 44or 

Scythian type of bioTtM, 11 
m BwStvAGON, 343 

SEJGWAp rUjTWAJiAi 

Seu-TAi-Sb%iin (Barbanan-Subdu- 
Lng-Gcncnilijsimo)* 303* ^ 75 . 349 
SEDJG, Emperor, 33 
SEn 4 £i, E^pcrori 4a 
SciryoHdeo* Pure Cool HalU 19S 
Seild-^btlgun, 301 
serwA-oiLNp family, 363 
Scldgahara, battle ofi 416 
Sekkulsu-an, cff Sok-^kul^Rp 155 
KlKVOk 44a 
Sendai, 199 
Sengoku J^L, 404 
Sengoku pcHixJ* 404!^; main politka] 
in* 443 

Sepulchral mouiHls* la, 44 
wssad, painler, 39*^ 391' 

Selo-mono* 346 
Shadings for relief* 160 

SllAKA (AAEVA-HtJNl)i 3^3 

Stiamaniimp 8, 2411. 

Shami (Sankkrii sfamancra), a inwicej 

•%. 319* 333 

Sfiitnhitkhmg^ i% 

«ifAN-TAO (^ndO)* 345 
Shar^T seme of FuUp 496 
Shell mounds., is 

sHiaAi feudal lordp 36S 
sitiBA K- 0 KA?f, painter* 516 
SHLbA TATT6 p B8 

Shibuj* sisuingentfe used to dcaeribe a 
severe aesthetic standard, 435 
sHtEn^OiCA, 397 
SIIIGE.SD SAI^A^Und* ^34 

.Shikifadminlstrali^e rc^attom)^ f Bi 
Sbiki^ office* used to describe certain 
rights in land* tr7Bfr.^ 365^ 3^70- 
Shi'-kO roku-muiH four to the prince* 
lix to the people, 467 
SluniabairB refacUion, 452* 516 
ShimodKu, 47711^, iaS6* 317+ 3S3, 402, 
405, 412, 416, 447* 461* 4etj 
SWn sect Q^o Shinahu), 3^F.* 377 


Shindcn<liukurip 251* ^3* 399 
Sbii^akup Heart learning, 4% 
Shingon teet* 228!^, 344^ 334, 37911. 

iTflJwAu, 348 
HUJiRANp 332* 377, 379 
ShimO, tl^ Way of the Gods, njnkmal 
religlori* 25, 69, 115, i32fL* 

*63. i%ii *8S* ift7* 379ff., 510, 530 
Ship** trading, 89* 357f.p 425f.* 432^ 454 
Shlraga 4 >e, bo 
Shhagi. Stf SiUa 
HiERAuwA, EmpcroTi 2S7 
siilitH%AAWA family* 216 
Shiihl (mythical beasts)^ 440 
196 

Shi-Teimo (Peva Raja)* 70, 225 
SMum&ju 70 

Shiwa* 204 
tl[>l 5 AN* 38 

ShoheikO, Cortfuciazi college in Vedo, 
50*- 5“9 

Shden* lax-fhar manor* 9o3* 2S3* 487* 
276, 288, 28Bf. 

Shogun. The vrord meam '^General** 
or ^‘Commander/' but it u gener¬ 
ally used as an abbfe%^lki€i of Seii- 
Tai-Shogua (q.Vi)* a title conferred 
by the Court upon hfilitary Plc^ 
latprs 

Sboin^zukuri* 401 

Sh^irahif seventh century pieerage, 44 
Sh^u-^ihcffigi, contintiatioo of CAron^ 
itifj ^ Japm^ 3 S> laB* ^132* 235 
SM~KwmniM ^ Vakutkijif 135 
ShfimyO* 385 
Shosoan, t59 

Empress* 178, 1E4 

Sil&rPRU TAISXIT* 69)!^* 83^ 8% J | [ 20 * 

156 

Shrine. Used in the tD^t for Shinto 
edifioes^ as coatrasled with "tcin- 
pic" or '^moiMulery^* for Buddhist 
instructions. Set p. 56 ai^d under 
Giofl* Itbiumo, lie* K^uga, Kitano, 
KumanO 

SHOauTf, painter* 39^t 
Shugo« Stf Consiable 
SFiURCp Zen moak, 401 
Siam, 43b 

Silk, 45,434,474, 534 
Silkworm culture* 43 
Silla (Shiragi)^ 2*, ta*, 155 
Sliver F^vilioii, Ginhtlar* 381* 393, 
339 r 401 
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StmA V, fLaJdan 

Sm, concept oC 53? 4^^3 
Smccurc«t 3*5 
nvAj 349 

Six Migration Stages oT Exutciicc 
(Roku-d6}> 344 
Sbvc^i4i, 79 j 171,220 
s^AMi, pamter^ 393 
Social cthic3» pnctical, 340 
$00A fomilyp 66, 76, 95, aop 

SODA 66 

sooA muKAf 93 
SODA NO CKAKO, 67^ 9 ^ 

SOGA t'EMmiT, 99 
Sok-'kuJ-ari (S«d^t 5 u-ao}, 153 
SoLdien, 102, 170^ 1^ 433t 
also Asliigaru^ BinKid A, Samtunl 
Sophisricationr 1071 475 ff. 

Sorcci>'* 191 
SAryd, 3670. 

monk, 375 

S6t6, sub-ficct ^Tm, 34 *i 574 
SA-Lnuibu-iliit 281 
"'Souihcm” Court* 349 
Spaniard:^, 439, 490 
Speculation, 471 
S^ing md Aatutrm C^onkkij 234 
‘■Spring picitiro** poraographlc 
IwiniA), 495 

'w, 159 

Standard of living, 466, 475 

Starvation r 521 

Stewards sBrff., ^oaf. 

Storm God {atriA^ycKi^'o)^ S2fr., 46^ 

m 

Subvention, for erection of nobW 
hoincs, 

legendary sage, 16 

SOGAWARA 910 | 311 

StrCslTA GCHPAKl/p 514 
Sui, elegance* 4^ 

SuJbokUp ^vnter-ink drawings, 397f, 
Suicide, 296, 331, 431. 490 
^JAilCt% 260 

fuiitDp Empresi, 69* 63, (47, 17^ 
sumiN, Kmperor, 32 
Sulphur, 357 

SUMZTDUOp niimAKA^ 264 

Sumptuary «lic U, 31D, 434, 474H:, 498 
Sun Goddrna. S*s Amanemsu 
njNOp CMtaa^ 393; inHucncc on Japan, 
382, 393 
SWTCU, 279 
Superttiti^ rSj, 190 


Surgery, 51s 
HJSA-NO-Vfcti, 194 
Swlcnance Fiefii 97i JoS* 167 
MTTOKU, Emperoe, 267 
Sutra, Dimvmd Odtat 117, tgi; 
iMui, 83, 117, 395, 334, Ml qf 
^ro^iin#, 195 ; Hanya^ 132, 

137; Saiahugyfl, 127, i32p 157; 
Ktgcn^ 135!. 

Sh^orda, 37 ^ 357 ^-? 433 
Syllabaries* Japanese^ Su Kana; 
Korean, 160 


r 

Ta booi, 51 

Tachibana Shrine, note at p. [6a 
TADAJliRA^ FUJIWARA3 262 
THADAtltaA, 286 

TAOAYO&HI, A 5 HIRAGA, 373 

Taga, rggf. 

Toifi, titlcj 77 

Taihetki, 353* 368 

TaihSCikitf 104, 161 

TaikA^s Sword Hont, 433 

Taikvru, PDliticaJ RcTorniof, gSfF.j t6i 

Taipang, 43 

TAIRA Familyr 2638^. 

^7 

TAjiia NO uABrm, 166 

TAmvKEURA, Empemr, 267 

TAKAUUKU NO AVASmOj t 04 

TAKATDIQ, $^3 

TAKAUp, ASIIIKAGA, 328, 352, 403 

TAK£PA ^mily* 404, 408, 4 ID 
TAKUIDTO CrOAVD, 487 
TAIUCIAWA KAOi^ttWASA, 4(2 
TAKizAWA, hblorian, 471 
Takuma aehool of painUng, 397 
Tdirj ^ &td Spltndmit {EigiEa 

Manogalnri)^ 963 
TaUtqi’ ihe ^d Hakif 514 
TdmiOriiishi Shriittf 1 50 
TAMARO, ShintA pri»t, [83 

TAM£TB, 320 
TAMEtrjl, 320 
TAH£VD«J 4 [, 291 

Taiij Land Measure* ,*Vn area of ,245 
acrcL Frevioudy 360 Cni^, it waa 
reduced ^ HideytHhi to 300 
£o ai to incrcaie yield of land-lajc 
assessed per tan 
Tanegaahima, 416 

TANETAXIOU, rtrjllVARAf 1^9 
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T^ANO cod», z6i 
T^ANO CdUftt 83 
T^ANO dynnity^ 84 

T^AMG mnuencc DnJjipAfl, 97, [5^^ 

TANI 516 

Ta<^, iiS, 107, ijfi, 137,934, 307 

Tariki^ a£tatb&rV jlrcngtli^ ^6 
Tartan^ 144 

Taating Fint Fruits, 53 

TatlooinK, 30 
'‘TAWAHAVA'* SCprTATWJ* 479 
Tax fiiiasiDii, 103^ 17O 
Tax 4 ^cemplit»ii, lou 106^ 1351 i ja. 
195, 206, n-jyn. 

Taxaiian, 30, 7a, gGfF., 106, i 70 v 
2 o 6> 2^ 283 
Tea, 231 

Tca-ccreroony, 345, 4*0^, 441 r 4 ^ 
Tfiiivr-Or'd^ 376 

Tci-Shu rystcni of phUpsopby^ 383 

43 !, 505 fr. 

TE»MU, Emperor* 178, iSo 
Tcmpld, \atd in tke text to s^lfy 
Buddhist edifices, as contrasted with 
ShintA -Shrinca;" Si^ entries under 
the name of each temple or monai- 
tcry,. c,gp, Hsrjuji^ etc. 

TempyO, era and art period (a-d. 

7 ^ 5 - 7 & 4 ). 15^ *77 
Tenancy disputes,. 518* 5^2 
TENCHi, Emperorj code of| iGij 
chrtitiolDgy, i7Bf. 

Tendai sect, 2^7^ ^^44,247“-. 25^. 320. 

373; Jiv dXia Hieizan 
TendokUi stip-readingp 127 
TBB^i, 357, 370 
Tenryuji-bime, 357 
Tensha, markersp 386 
Terakoya {church schools], 37G 
Textile Indusir^'^ 524 
Theatre, gBTfF,, 485^ 

Three bodies of Buddha, 223 and 
not^ 357 

TTiftf fl/ RiUi^ 234 
Three Freciotii Things, 6S, 70^ 139 
Three Saered Treasura, The Im- 
perial Regalia^ 25, 48 
Three V^chkJes, 227 
Tibet, r45 
T*ien, Hea^-en, 114 
Tien't^ai sect. Stt Tendai sect 
TQBA, Emperor, 267 
TQIIA B, Emperor* 267,30*^ + 33 it 
TOfiA SOjO (aakuvo)# painter, 233 


Tobacoo* 421, 43611. 

TSdaiJi. 1*5, ( 37 , 158^ 1B3, *94, 330, 

363 

TDOASin, 378 

Togeihcr-TMting, Ainam^, 53 
4QI 

TOkaM^, iBSt 470 

TOIBltERAf mjTWAAA, 912 * 262 

TOictMtorc, Kfijrv, Regent, 32^4 342 
TOKIYOIU^ h 0 j 6 * Regent, 309 
Tokonoma, alco^T, 401 
Tolnigawa adminkuation, 45801 
Tokugawa '^Cofutitutioot^^ 504 

TOKUGAWA family* 263, 416 
TCmtJDAWA lEVASlT^ Sn t&YASQ 
TQKUGAWA WnStTRUNl, 52^ aOlC 10 
Chap, xxili, 530 
TOKir^WA Sh^g^te, 444BI 
tiDsuoAWA ShGguni, 5a8f. 

Tokusei* 3*7t»-P 36S» 

Tolerance* rcligioui, 259, 33A 
Tolls* 362 

Tomo (corporations), 37* So 
raiCPE* 9 g 5 

TOJU, lOJRATSUininZlIE XD, sculptor, 
also known as roai sirssiD, 148 
TOOA uFTTLiDEi, painicr, 479 
t«A itrtftTNOBV, painter^ 397 
Tiss JiiJdtif 242 

Toaa school or painting, 252* 397 
TOsHmo, 346 
Toshiyori, elden^ 459 
TdsMdaijtf 125 

tovotomi laaevosirB Set HiDEYDsin 
Towns* 358* 438, 470 
Towmhips. sit Gim 
Townspeople. Jiw ChOnin 
Toiama, Outside Lords. Vassals of 
the iokccaw'a who submitted to 
them aRer the battle of Sekigahara, 
m distinguished Bom their here¬ 
ditary vassals, the Fudai daimyo, 

q.v.p 447 , 460V 5®7 

Trade, 79, 311, 356, 4(4, 416, 423, 

*36. 438 > 45 ^>< 4540^1 47 off., 5I5, 
5a8r,; aad religkiii, 357 
Trrmsporti 338^ high coat of, 363 
TVfdra^ A'tigh^werSf 375 

TrifcAya v. ''FVee Bodies of Budt^ 
Tsubo, land tneasurei 4 »q. yds. 
Tiumi, guilt* o^fe^ce* or sin. The 
ward 11 probably cognate with the 
word for "to cover" or ”to hld^" 51 

TSONAVOSfll, TOKUCAWA ShggUD, 328 
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"Tributr'’ (fir forc^ yad«)i 79, 957 
Tsuchi-ikki (.<\grGirlafi 363, 

T 3 tff€~dz«ri-g^t Grajutf e/Mnvf j. 385 
TSURiiuATiu, 413^ 

7 Vt£Cpyt» JTncai BwJtS, 51311- 
Tumuli, 13 

Tunguiic pcfiplm^ [3 niapp ]4p 37 
Turfan, 145^ [48 

Typa, metal, 443 
TypfiSp movable, 437 


U 

Uchikouwbl [food riDti)^ 537 
LfHA^ENji funilyr 363 
UdiuiDua tempJe 134 

Uji* clao, 37* 55, 73 
Uji-Gami, clAu-god, 37, 55 
Uji 00 Kamip cl^ dud^ln^ 37 
UldyOp Floaiiiig Worldp 4771 473 
Ukiyo-cp 477, 473, 4glfr. 

Uk]yo 30 »iu^ 477 

uuAYAEK), l^incc, Sn sHflrtiinj tajjhi 
United Statrtt treaty wtb JapM, 539 
Ufiivcruty, 194^ 50S 
UNHi, sculplsr, 343 
UrabCj divincn* 5£>r 380 
Urul-Aiiaic, stock tkfid i:ulture, 14 
Usa iiAcidMAN* 13911, 

Usa shrinCi 183 

Usuryi 360P 518„ 5^3^ 52611,, 5^7 
UTSUNOictYa family, 

femilyi 376^ 405^ 4“®p 4^® 
uziuct WKuiN, 408 


V 

V'agnuilSt 51& 

VAIR09AKA (DAlNlCUl), 35 ^ 5 * laBf., 249 
VAAI/BA-VDIIU, 13 ^ 

Vengeful spiritip 190 
Vtrtnilion seal oF titDKYDSiir, 43^ 
\rrLELA, Jesuiip 413 
ViUagi^p 168 

Virtue 03 an atlributc of tbe Sovc- 
rdgn^ 181 


W 

Wa, 15 p 30 

Wognkusha, v. uole lo Chap, kkiii, 

53 *^ 

Woka'cicaliiyori, Junior Elders, 458 


WAXK faniily, 218 

WAHO Vjwa-xi?iD 5116 

WANl* 36, 65 

Wasan (Buddhist bytooi}, 390 

WATAUAKOt^S 

Water-melon, 436 
Water-transport, 432, 470 
Wd dynfljty, Gfi' cave temple^ 
X48 

Wfi&t, fix 3 t eoQtacts witb, 41681 
Wextem politics and idences, know¬ 
ledge ofp 515 
vansru^ 434 

WiTHirng Water Booqucti 336 
Chmuher, 196 

Women^ pwitlon oTp 239* 29flp 365^; 

mhcHtance by» 285, 365 
Woodblock pnntipgi 437 
Writing* introdtiction into Japan* 3^1 
64, 78, 138^ phonetic script^ 13B, 
237- Mt dip epigraphy 


X 

xAvma., IT, FRANctSp 403, 


Y 

YokkOp sSavex, 41^ i^^p 220 
YAKtrsBip “King of Mcdirinci** 7 tp < 55 
Tdjbu^Ji* pagodap 15364 statues, 148 

J 55 . _ 

vAiiAUA uiuoN, pointer, 5t6 

YASIAGA «OK^p 483, 503P 512 

YAHAOi-'CHip scholar* 334 
YamsguchJp lowos 360^ 405* 418 
VAKAN'A familyp 353* 375 
Vamashinap 378 
YamatOp chronictEs ofi 28 

Yampto-c, 256^ 259 p 494 

YAUAZAKI AJS 3 EAJ+ 5 TO 

Yang and Yin. 114* 333, 482^ set shv 
On-yd-dfi 

TeuuJbt (Cisfl), shrine* 194 
YAstrroiu* tl6jDp Regent, 305 
Vatsushiro ware* 443 
Ya^-oi pottery* 1* 27 
Vedo, City of* 444* 469, 47 ® 

Yedo period, chronology* 5386 
Yedo Unjvmttyj 508 

Vedokko, native of Yfdo^ 476 
Yco|P period. Set Eogi 
voD^iui, 413 

YOEhOVA* 475 
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Emperorp 69 

Vooii^ Lund of [>iirkpru, 

YDitnficinp FLjjiWAiiAf 12&4 

YOftrroMo, MctNA>tcrn>, 345* 349 

YDSUYOaiDf UIXAMOTD^ aGti 

YfirO codcf 16a 

YOfiMlAKLp AfMlKAaAp 407 
YOSHIAKtAAi iU^ftlUiOA^ 4^ 
YonuDA^ nfvoliitiatiiit^ 511 

YOM^lUAKAt A1H1KA0A, 364^ 3&lt 399^ 
YDSfOHTTKU, AUUKACA, 355 ir.f 

gaiEp 399, 40a, 4C»3 
VaSHIMOCin^ AStQKAOA^ 403 

toitvciAWAp ShOgiin, 

498- 50a. .■i« 4 * y *9 

YwnwBUr -rDKUOAWA, ShGgunp 539 
VOilfrTERUf ASIDKAGA 407 
YO$iirraKEp wdjO Regent, 304 

YoemTOHQp 11 LVA 3 I 0 TO, ^72 
YCKHrnFUHE, Mt^AJitOTQp agCfL* 371 
Voshin'nniT 464, 493 
Y<Mhkakif 377 
Yurm dyniwly, 391 
yOrai, Zen schalAr. 38a 
ViRbu NembutAUp ^^circuLating'* nem^ 
butAU, 247 


Y^gen, mystcTioui beauty, 399 

ViuiUu Stunt 3B0 

Yuahlki, only consekmiDen, xgs; 

djv Hwd KCt 

lauAxAimAp 137 

Tim-kofif aua-Um^a (WcL dynuty}, 

14B 


Z 

Za, guiid^ 3600!. 
jjEAMip 389 

zziLKALp Zen Acbnlai*^ 38a, 392 

Zen aotbccIcA, 391(7. 

Zen architecture, 34af., 374^ 398^ 
Ztn Buddliisin:^ BusbidA, 499; 

and CntirucianiAtn, 340j 3tt 
Zen dcM^trinct $3801, 349 
Zen nmnaAtenet, 34ap 37417. 

Zen mnnkf in trade and politics, 357 
Zen scholiirs, 38iB*, 

Zen sect, 293fc 357,37iff-* sBif- 

zhxdA {khan-tao}^ 1^5 

Zuihitsu, randntn rejection!, 348 
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